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PREFACE. 


I N presenting this volume to the public a few words of 
explanation are considered necessary. The author, a 
, London clergyman, while ministering among the poor during 
the last thirteen years, had, at different times and in various 
parishes, drawn round him a number of young men desirous 
of learning something of the history of their country. During 
that time, having occasion to refer the students to larger 
histories for fuller information, the need of a short biogra- 
' phical account of the period under ‘ was keenly felt, 
and it is hoped that the present work may satisfy the 
want, It is not addressed to the fortunate few who have 
leisure and access to well-stocked libraries, but is rather 
intended for those whose time for reading is limited. A 
histoiy of the rise and progress of the Radical Party in 
Engliand is here given, showing, among other matters, how 
the English colonies in America were founded, established, 
and lost; how France, at the cost of much blood, freed 
, hers^fSfrom a corrupt ministry ^d a profligate Church, 
ther^y restoring the land to the people and liberty to the 
Subject. The quickening influence which these two great 
Spciai convulsions had upon English politicariife is carefully 
treat^. A close ^iew is given of the characlfeir of those 
. iiaeniiwhe in the days of prejudice and political apathy 
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bravely carried in their hands the torch of Liberty^ threatened, 
as it was, with extinction, at every step of their stohny 
journey. Such near views are not to be found in the pages 
of general history, the historian being precluded from giving 
them prominence by the very weight and extent of his 
subject; thus in the treatment of a long period matters of 
importance are at times unavoidably slurred over or un- 
noticed. The present work contains an account of certain 
events of great social importance which may be easily 
grasped, and most of which have already exerted a vast 
influence in helping to solve the political problems which 
are now agitating the present generation. The utmost 
care has been taken to select those facts only which are 
likely to be of most value to the historical student, and 
all lengthy details have been rigidly excluded. A hope is 
entertained that the book may be ultimately presented to 
the public in a cheaper form. It is the result of several 
years* miscellaneous reading of the pamphlets and histories 
of that period which lies between 1688 and 1815. The old 
materials have been shaken upy sifted, and carted to a clear 
spot, and footnotes and other references, which often con- 
fuse the reader, are, for the most part, avoided. From the 
nature of the work the debt due to writers of recognised 
merit is of necessity very great, and such authorities have 
been used unsparingly. 

J. B. D. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DAWN OF RADICALISM. 

Introduction — Early Life of Horne — Anecdote — ^The Future Philologist at 
School — Becomes Vicar of New Brentford — Studies Law — A Cheap 
Dinner— Anecdotes of Lord Kenyon — Religious Influence on Social 
Relations — Open Air Preaching — ^Want of Popular Education — Metro- 
politan Manners — Experience of Lackington — State of Rural Society — 
Agricultural Conditions — Domestic Manufactures — University Education 
— Prevalence of Drinking Habits — Passion for Gambling — Frequency of 
Robberies and Murders. 

I N order to understand accurately that short section of the 
national life of England with which I propose to deal, it is 
absolutely necessary to stutfy minutely, from a social point of 
view, the obstructions and hindrances which beset the periW. 
This can only be accomplished by digging deep into dia^s, 
pamphlets, memoirs, correspondence, biographies, and even old 
newspapers, which deal with the long succession of eminent men 
who have conducted our Parliamentary system up to its present 
condition, when a new era of liope lies temptingly before us. 
We cannot afford to forget the actions nor even the failures of 
those who fought the good fight of Reform. The study of history 
through the medium of such records is not unlike the contempla- 
tion of bees under a glass hive, where every movement of the 
community can be seen, and the secret intermittent processes by 
which great events have been matured can be traced. This 
close inspection may show us that selfishness, littleness, accidents, 
and a hundred unworthy motives may have been inseparably 
blended with the history of these men. But in spite of all faults 
and shortcomings, the belief will remain firmly imbedded in our 
minds that during that period some of the greatest and noblest 
men moved on the stage of English politics. The study may not 
be exhilarating nor in any way conducive to a robust faith in men 
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or manners, bwt it is not less wholesome on that account It may 
help to check the too fierce feelings of virtuous indignation 
towards abuses in the present day — abuses which an overwrought 
moral consciousness permits itself on various occasions. One 
lesson it assuredly teaches : that the Imperial City was not 
constnicted in a moment of time and that changes of permanent 
value have been very slow in their growth. It teaches moreover 
another trite maxim of similar importance, that the instruments 
which have effected the greatest and most useful changes were 
not always made of the purest metal. From the earliest Prime 
Minister down to Mr. Gladstone, each has exhibited flaws of 
character which did not blunt the force of the administration but 
entirely precluded idolatrous worship. There is a vast difference 
between the statesman as he appears in the accounts of partial 
writers and the same man viewed by the light of pamphlets, 
menjoirs, and what otherwise constitute the raw material of history. 
It may be sad to learn that our idol has great faults and innumer- 
able weak points, but we must not aljow ourselves to be surprised 
or to change our opinions of his greatness, because his defects 
happen to be detected. The careful student must be prepared to 
make many allowances and have much recourse to compromise, 
otherwise there will be danger both of mistaking the drama of 
the history and of misjudging the character of the politicians 
who have played a part in it. ^ 

One of the foremost Radicals of his time was John Horne, 
better known afterwards as Horne-Tooke. A half century of 
prejudice has concealed and darkened his character. The 
following are the particulars of his early life. 

John Horne was of humble origin. His father lived and con- 
ducted the modest business of a poulterer in Newport Street, 
Westminster. Mr. Home had a large family. Benjamin, the 
eldest, adopted his father’s occupation, but ultimately became a 
prosperous market gardener. He left as a memorial of himself 
the fact of his being the first person to introduce the pine- 
strawberry from Saratoga, through the intervention of the Earl of 
Lansdowne. This nobleman, who was devoted to horticulture, 
finding that Benjamin Horne was both intelligent and ingenious, 
often spent a half hour in discussing their favourite hobby, so 
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that a kind of intimacy sprang up between the two, much to the 
pride and gratification of the gardener. This scion of the Horne 
family died, leaving a considerable property to his immediate 
relations. 

Thomas, the second son, originally bred as a fishmonger, 
afterwards followed his father*s trade ; squandered his patrimony, 
dissipated a property left him by his eldest brother, and finally 
ended his career in an almshouse. 

John was the third son. The parish register of St Anne’s, 
Soho, states that he was born on the 25th of June, 1736. 

There were four daughters, Mary, Sarah, Elizabeth, and Anne, 
who are supposed to have respectively loved, married, brought 
forth children, and died. 

Mrs. Horne possessed benevolent instincts. At her suggestion 
her husband became a liberal subscriber to the Middlesex 
Hospital, which may have had something to do with the fact of 
his being afterwards elected the first treasurer of that institution. 
Dives, at every period of the world's history, has a much greater 
facility for securing any popularity he values, whether it be the 
notoriety of a rake or the fame of a saint, than Lazarus, who 
generally goes to the dogs, and remains with them. Mr. Horne 
was further honoured by a commission in the Train Bands, — 
those municipal troops of the capital — which had presented so 
formidable an array in the middle ages, had acted no unimportant 
part in the civil commotions of the seventeenth century, and still 
continued to be mustered and exercised for the defence of the 
metropolis. During the earlier part of the century from time to 
time they were drawn out in the outskirts of the to'lvn to perform 
mimic battles and sieges, in harmless imitation of the more 
dangerous armies on the continent. These bands were especially 
active during the first years after the accession of the House of 
Hanover, and the newspapers of that period contain frequent 
reference to their exploits. Hogarth has given sketches of those 
eighteenth century troops, some armed with tobacco pipes as well 
as guns ; others on duty in undress, and a few deficient in legs 
and eyes. 

John Home recollected having accompanied his father part of 
he way, to oppose the grandson of James II., who had then raised 
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a rebellion in Scotland and advanced into England, perhaps in 
the identical march to Finchley, ridiculed in the comic prints of 
the day. He was then nine years of age, and quite old enough to 
be impressed with the stirring events of the times. 

The intrepidity of character, broadly marked in the son, may 
be also observed in the father. Mr. Horne’s house in Newport 
Street stood next to that of Frederick Prince of Wales, who then 
kept his court in Leicester House. The officers of the Prince’s 
household thought it would be a convenience to them to have an 
outlet to the street through a certain wall which belonged to the 
poulterer. Without ceremony they ordered a door to be broken, 
and paid no attention to the owner’s remonstrances. Horne 
appealed to the law and found its administration upright enough 
to defend him against the encroachment. Being, however, 
zealously attached to the House of Brunswick, he had no sooner 
obtained the decision than he handsomely gave the Prince the 
desired accommodation. The Prince was so pleased with his 
conduct that he ordered a warrant t^ be issued empowering him 
to supply his Royal Highness with poultry, and he accordingly 
acted for many years as purveyor to the household. Horne was, 
however, impoverished by this royal patronage, for the Prince 
never paid his debts, and his son’s prospects were materially 
injured by the Prince’s custom. 

When not more than ten years of age, John Horne was placed 
at school in a village in Kent ; *the boy \vas not taken either with 
his reception or method of instruction, so he determined to desert, 
though his home was twenty*five miles distant. To disarm suspi- 
cion he left the house without his cap, and took the road leading 
to the capital. On finding himself pursued by his master, he 
took refuge in a dtserted summerhouse, notwithstanding a strong 
aversion to spiders, and such was his resolution, even at this early 
period, that he actually clambered up the chimney, where he con- 
cealed himself for some time ; the master searched in vain ; and 
his companions, who knew where he lurked, from a feeling of 
honour gave no - clue to his whereabouts. Having baffled his 
pursuers, the young adventurer once more reached the highway, 
and without any covering on hia head or money in his ppcke^ 
made directly for London, during a heavy shower of rain. To- 
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wards night, while crossing a common, he was overtaken by a 
peasant who hospitably entertained him and next day put him 
into a carrier’s waggon, where he fell asleep and never awoke till 
he found himself in Covent Garden Market, not far from his own 
home. Being sternly interrogated by his father as to the cause 
of his desertion, he quietly observed ** that his master was utterly 
unfit to instruct him ; for although he might perhaps know what 
a noun or a verb was, he understood nothing about a preposition 
or a conjunction ; and so, finding him an ignorant fellow, he had 
contrived to leave him.” 

Perhaps without overstraining the substance of this reply, a 
promise of the future philologist may be gleaned from it, as well 
as a dash of that reckless courage and dogged obstinacy which his 
stormy life too faithfully exemplified. Many years after this, at 
a time when his finances were not in a flourishing condition, an 
appeal for help was made to him by the poor people who had 
assisted him in his youthful adventure; the appeal was not in 
vain, and even in his will this poor man’s wife was not forgotten. 

John, being a favourite and a boy of promise, his running 
away from the country school was forgiven ; he was placed at 
Westminster School, and afterwards removed to Eton, where, 
however, it has not been discovered that he gained any literary 
honours or made any effort to gain them. While at Eton, he 
associated with the sons of people of distinction, and in this mimic 
world the vices of the larger sphere were seen in embryo. 

Young Horne soon became aware of the ridicule too generally 
attached to humble birth. An instance of his early wit is worth 
recording. Once, when a few idle boys, who had formed them- 
selves into a circle, were interrogating each other about the rank 
and condition of their respective parents, one said he was the 
son of a baronet ; the next said his father was an earl ; and a 
third that his mother was a duchess ; when it came to young 
Home’s turn, he observed “ that he could not boast of any titles 
in his family” ; and on being more closely pressed, added, with 
well affected reluctance, that his father was ” an eminent Turkey 
merchant.” This reply was satisfactory, for at that time England 
had a large share of the Levant trade, and a Turkey merchant 
was another name for wealth and credit. There was no expense 
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spared on his education. Six years of his life were spent under 
Dr. Sumner, then head master at Eton, where Pitt, Lyttelton, 
North, Fox, and the foremost men of the age received their 
training. Home was not distinguished for his industry here any 
more than at Westminster. In fact, like most healthy lads, he 
learned just as little as he could within the walls and indulged in 
as much fun and frolic as was possible outside. 

At the age of nineteen, Horne was entered as a student of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Here he applied himself seriously 
to work, his name being included in the Tripos of the year 1758. 
Beadon was one of the names classed with his. A close intimacy 
sprang up between them. Beadon was advanced to the master- 
ship of Jesus College and afterwards to the Bishopric of Bath 
and Wells. 

Mr. Phillips, from whose life of Tooke much of the above has 
been taken, relates, that on interrogating an old lady, with the 
view of discovering if anything remarkable had occurred during 
his childhood, and whether she had known Mr. John Horne when 
a boy, No,” she replied, “ he never was a boy ; with him there 
was no interval between childhood and age ; he became a man 
all at once upon us.” 

At the request of his parents Horne took holy orders, much 
against his will. His first curacy was in Kent. Here the young 
curate was demoralised with tea and muffins, and, partly in 
natural sequence, became afflicted with two serious disorders, love 
and ague ; the latter obliging him to relinquish his charge. His 
course of true love was interrupted by the interposition of a cruel 
parent ; the consequences, however, were not formidable, although 
the suffering at the time was poignant enough. He was ac- 
customed to remark in after years, I luckily escaped from two 
evils, matrimony and misery, at the same time.” 

On his recovery from ague, he felt indisposed, much to his 
parents’ disgust, to take priest’s orders. A quarrel ensued ; he 
abandoned all clerical intentions and set about the study of the 
law, far more congenial to him than theology and rural life. He 
entered himself a member of the Society of the Inner Temple in 
the year 1756. At the Inns of Court he had for contemporary 
students Dunning and Kenyon, one of whom was afterwards his 
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defender and the other his judge. They seem to have been poor 
and obliged to study the most rigid economy. Horne tells of 
their dining in the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane for the sum 
of sevenpence each; — “as to Dunning and myself,” added he, 
“ we were generous ; we gave the girl who waited on us a penny 
a piece, but Kenyon, who always knew the value of money, some- 
times rewarded her with a halfpenny and sometimes with a 
promise.” * 

Young Horne, in spite of his strong inclination towards the 
law, his singular aptitude for the most successful prosecution of 
it, and the companionship of some of the most fortunate of its 
young proficients, was bound beyond redemption to another 
profession. The career at the bar was the most alluring to him ; 
the one for which he had peculiar talents and which was more 
congenial to his turn of mind ; still he was unable to cope with 
his father and exhausted funds. He thus unwillingly allowed 
himself to be severed from the law and bound to the church, by 
the then indissoluble link of priest^s orders. In 1760 the living 
of New Brentford (worth about ^£’300 a year), was purchased for 
him by his father. This he held for the next eleven years, doing 
his duty faithfully according to the standard of the day. In order 
to make his ministrations more acceptable, he studied for a time 
the healing art, and, having learned to compound a few simple 


• Sir N. Wraxall further informs us that Lord Kenyon was “irascible in 
temper, destitute of all refinement in his dress, and parsimonious even to a 
degree approaching to avarice. Nevertheless,” he adds, “he more than 
balanced these defects by strict morality, probity, and integrity.” Of his 
habits when he became chief justice the following anecdote gives a remarkable 
instance : — 

A gentleman who had sold to Lord Kenyon a cottage at Richmond, going 
into the neighbourhood, had a mind to take a view of his old residence ; and, 
on application, was readily admitted by the housekeeper. Entering the 
principal room, he saw on the table some books, which proved to be the 
Bible, Epictetus, and the “Whole Duty of Man.” “Does my lord read 
this?” said the gentleman, taking up the Bible. “No. sir,” replied the 
woman “he is always poring over this little book” (pointing to Epictetus). 
“I don’t know what it is,” she added; “but my lady reads the other two. 
They come down here on Saturday evening, bring a shoulder or a leg of 
mutton with them, which serves for Sunday, and they leave me the remains, 
which serves me for the week.” 
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medicines, formed a little dispensary at- the parsonage from which 
he supplied the wants of his numerous patients. He was accus^ 
tomed to plume himself on the cures he performed, and often 
observed “ that though physic was said to be a problematic art, 
he believed that his medical were far more efficacious than his 
spiritual labours.’^ 

The position of Horne ac this period of his life, driven to per- 
form uncongenial duties in Brentford, with only books to afford 
him consolation during the long hours in the lonely vicarage, 
somewhat bears a resemblance to the ill-fated Swift, who, when 
deceived by his fine friends, had to retire to Larocor, where he 
felt like a poisoned rat in a hole, waiting for the sunshine which 
never came. 

There was quite enough in the notions then current among the 
clergy of the Establishment to account for a man like Horne, who 
felt no call to exclusive spiritual work, and who had entered the 
ranks with reluctance, endeavouring to leave them. The prin- 
ciples of Christianity, which unquestionably teach that all men are 
equal in the sight of God, were not enforced by the Church ; in 
their place a natural subordination of classes was taught, and the 
conse(iuent obligation of the poor to submit themselves to those of 
superior rank and wealth. Nor was the state of things among 
the Dissenters much better. Although the influence of Wesley 
was at its height, owing to the 'ignorance of his followers, very 
contracted ideas of real religion and manly virtue were inculcated. 
By making the path to Heaven so narrow, many, despairing to be 
ever able to walk in it, threw off all religion and morality and 
sank into the abyss of vice and wickedness. The teaching of 
the Methodists was not the instruction of men who were masters 
of their subject, but the aimless talking of those who in their 
exultation at being furnished with a new idea, ran immediately to 
communicate it to their associates. It neither conveyed infor- 
mation nor taught the art of self-control, but on the contrary often 
brutalised the mob. 

The name and cause of religion were however degraded to a 
still lower depth by a number of ignorant self-sufficient open a^r 
preachers. Lackington tells us that a good deal of preaching was 
practised in the open air at Smithfield and Moorfields on heaps 
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of 8tones> where the lazy section of the community set up stalls to 
buy and sell apples, old iron, and miscellaneous articles. Several 
of the occupants of those stalls, hearing numerous edifying dis- 
courses as they sat, pending the receipt of custom, and observing 
the success this kind of preacher met with, boldly resolved to 
make trial of their own spiritual gifts, and abandoning their stalls 
went forth as self-appointed ambassadors of heaven. One of the 
new apostles did not wholly- depend on the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, and literally seldom began to preach till he was 
nearly drunk. This good man several times exerted himself 
rather too much, and nearly tumbled headlong out of his portable 
pulpit ; this accident the mob uncharitably ascribed to liquor he 
had imbibed, and with mud, stones, and the dead bodies of 
domestic animals, drove him off every time he came, until at last 
he took his leave of them, saying it was in vain to attempt their 
conversion, as God had given them over to the hardness of their 
hearts. 

In the same way that Hornets religious feeling and life were 
influenced by the abuses existing in the Church, and his desire 
for emancipation from it, intensified by the degradation of 
religion which he was constantly witnessing — so his political views 
and actions were largely biassed by the low state of morals and 
education prevailing at the time. It was impossible for a man of 
his nature to see unmoved the views which sprang from ignorance, 
without doing his utmost to bring about a better state of things. 
The following is a brief sketch of the social life of the period. 

The small amount of education which the people received in 
the country was often at the hands of men taken out of prisons, 
which however was better than the Prussian system, according to 
which invalid soldiers who could not spell but only swear were 
appointed schoolmasters. Education had not penetrated the 
home of the squires. The house of a country gentleman who 
held the commission of the peace, might contain a marble 
chimney-piece but rarely any books, and if any, the following list 
was the most usual ; — a Bible, Watt's psalms and hymns. 
Foot's tract on Baptism, Culpepper's Herbal, History of the 
Gentle Craft, a stray work on Surgery, and a Ready Reckoner, 
The master of the house might be a regular Church visitor on 
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Sunday, as an example ; regarding religion as a sort of adjunct 
to the law. His zeal might be carried so far as to hne rustics 
for swearing, while every third sentence of his own was attended 
by an oath that made the hearers shudder ; uncurbed blasphemy, 
to the rustic mind, being entirely the privilege of their betters. 

The gross ignorance of the peasantry may be inferred from the 
testimony of William Huntington, the son of poor parents in 
Kent, who says, — ‘‘There was in our village an exciseman of 
stern and hard countenance, of whom I took notice for having a 
stick covered with figures and an ink-bottle hanging at his button- 
hole. This man I imagined to be employed by God Almighty to 
take account of children’s sins. I thought he must have a great 
deal to do to find out all the sins of the children, and I eyed him 
as a formidable being, and the greatest enemy I had in all the 
world.” The liberality of Huntington’s education may be con- 
sitfcfred a specimen of the general intelligence of the neighbour- 
hood ; even respect for the ordinances of religion was not great, 
when one parish could only boast of the possession of a single 
Bible, and that not employed for spiritual instruction, but as a 
pedestal to support a flower-pot. 

In the midst of this ignorance, gleams of higher life from time 
to time broke forth. Biographies of self-taught schoolmasters 
afforded interesting illustrations of the progress of learning. Two 
of the most extraordinary men of this class were Robert Hill, the 
learned tailor, and the notorious Eugene Aram, whose life supplied 
Bulwer with material for his celebrated novel. Price and Priestley 
are examples of high intellectual power among the Dissenting 
clergy. 

Metropolitan manners during the first twenty-five years of 
the reign of George III., though animated with a purer morality 
than characterised the age preceding, were tinged with an amount 
of grossness painful to contemplate. The poor had scarcely 
any home, and no domestic privacy. An accurate picture 
of the home of the working classes is given by Lackington, an 
intelligent shoemaker, who ultimately raised himself by his in- 
dustry to a position of affluence. Writing in 1774, he tells us » — 
“ I saved money sufficient to bring my wife to town, and she had 
a pretty tolerable state of health \ of my master I obtained some 
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stuff-shoes for her to line, and nearly as much as she could do, 
and, as we had plenty of work and higher wages, we were tolerably 
easy in our circumstances, more so than we had ever been, so 
that we soon procured a few clothes. My wife had all her life 
before done very well with a superfine broadcloth cloak, but now 
I prevailed on her to have one with silk. Until the winter I never 
found out that I wanted a great coat, but now I made that impor- 
tant discovery, and my landlord showed me one made of a coarser 
kind of Bath coating, which he had purchased new at a shop in 
Rosemary Lane for ten shillings \ so with the next half guinea away 
I went to Rosemary Lane.** At this time a relation died leaving 
him ten pounds ; part of it he lost, bringing it from the country ; 
** with the remainder of the money,** he continues, we purchased 
household goods, but as we then had not sufficient to furnish a 
room, we worked hard and lived hard, so that in a short time we 
had a room furnished with our own goods, and I believe it is not 
possible for you to imagine with what pleasure and satisfaction we 
looked round the room and surveyed our property.** 

It is pathetic to notice this poor man’s craving for knowledge 
and the sacrifices it entailed. One Christmas he had only two 
shillings and sixpence wherewith to purchase a dinner, and in going 
to buy it, encountered on a bookstall Young’s “ Night Thoughts,’* 
not now reckoned exhilarating reading, but then attractive 
enough to induce the poor cobbler to spend the whole sum upon 
it. Mrs. Lackington’s comments on the investment are unfortu- 
nately missing. Some time after he ventured to rent a parlour 
and shop with the view of adding retail trade in old books to his 
shoemaking. “With this stock, a bag of old books, chiefly 
divinity, purchased for a guinea, and some odd scraps of leather, 
together with five pounds I opened a shop in Featherstone Street, 
in the parish of St. Luke’s, and I was as well pleased in surveying 
my little shop, with my name over it, as was Nebuchadnezzar when 
he said, * Is not this the great Babylon that I have built ? ’ — ^and 
my good wife, after perceiving the pleasure that I took in my 
shop, piously cautioned me against setting my mind on the riches 
of this world, and assured me that it was all vanity. ^ You are 
right, my dear,’ I sometimes replied ; ‘ and to keep our minds as 
spiritual as we can, we will always attend our class and board 
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meetings^ and hear as many sermons on week days as possible^ 
and on Sabbath days we will mind nothing but the good of our 
souls ; our small beer shall be fetched in on Saturday nights, nor 
will we even dress a potato on the Sabbath. We will attend the 
preaching at five o'clock in the morning, at eight go to prayer 
meeting, at ten to public worship ; hear Mr. Perry at Crippleigate 
at two, be at the Foundry (Wesley’s old preaching house) at five ; 
meet with the general society at six, assemble at the United 
Bands at <seven, and again prayer meeting at eight, and then come 
home and read and pray by ourselves.’ ” 

Notwithstanding this alarming bill of spiritual performance 
Lackington and his wife were neither morose nor ascetic. 1 
open and shut my own shop,” he says, “welcome a friend by a 
shake of the hand, at the same time beckon across the way for a 
pot of good porter.” 

*In those days a farm of one thousand acres in Norfolk was 
Tented at ;£^3oo a year; one of three thousand at ;^9oo, while 
many of the Essex farmers owned lands to the value of ;;^3oo or 
^400 a year, besides others which they rented. The farmers drank 
brandy and water on market days, just as at present, and the 
servants lived nearly on a footing of equality with their employers, 
all sitting down to the same table at meals. The labourers in 
many parts of the country were not entirely dependent upon 
agricultural industry; they had the advantage of an immense 
extent of common lands. Many villages had still, in spite of 
numerous enclosures, large spaces of unenclosed land on which 
the sheep, cows, and geese of the poor found ample pasture. 
The great movement for enclosing common lands, the fruitful 
cause of much misery, belongs chiefly to the reign of George III., 
though it had commenced under his predecessor. Only two 
enclosure Acts had been passed under Anne, sixteen under 
George I., 226 in the reign of George II. ; while in the days of 
George III., more than 318,000 acres were enclosed or stolen 
from the poor. 

The price of food from 1706 to 1730 was low; mutton could 
be purchased for twopence halfpenny a pound, beef at the same 
rate, and for thirty years after, the price only advanced to three- 
pence the pound. Pork and veal, as well as beer, were equally 
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cheap. In 1768 the average weekly rate of agricultural wages for 
the whole year round was ten shillings a week within twenty 
miles of London, and proportionately less in places more remote 
from the capital. As improvements were introduced in agricul- 
ture, the common lands were enclosed, and, as may be supposed^ 
all the advantages went to the surrounding landowners. Enclo- 
sure bills were introduced into Parliament which contained 
clauses providing compensation ; these, however, in most cases 
were explained away by “the bloodhounds of the law,^' to the 
permanent disadvantage of the poor. 

Agriculture then was in a most backward condition ; no 
farmer had a wheeled cart, and burdens were conveyed on the 
backs of women, thirty or forty of whom might be seen in a line 
carrying heavy wicker creels. Women did the hard work, and 
it sometimes happened that if a man lost a horse or an ox, he 
married a wife as the cheapest plan to recoup himself. 

In Lincolnshire the country was so desolate and thinly in- 
habited that land lighthouses ,were erected to guide the steps of 
the traveller over the marshes and plains. In the matter ot 
vegetable production, not a turnip was seen north of the Humber 
till between the years 1760 and 1770. 

In the midland and south-western counties, domestic manu- 
factures were generally diffused, maintaining a mixed race ot 
manufacturing and labouring class. The factory system had not 
yet concentrated manufactures into crowded towns. In Essex the 
work of crape and wool-combing was conducted, chiefly for the 
London market, giving employment to whole families, girls ot 
seven and eight, and women being enabled to contribute to the 
family expenses. In Oxfordshire kerseys and coarse blankets 

i were manufactured for the American market ; women, girls, and 
old men of seventy found employment in various parts of the 
manufacture. Around Salisbury and Romsey, children were 
employed when very young in the manufacture of linseys and 
flannels. All these processes were carried on in the warehouses 
by the united efforts of the families, and the people resided 
sometimes in small country towns, sometimes in the open country. 
At Gloucester and Bristol there were pin manufactures. In 
I Swansea a laige number of men were employed in copper works. 
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In Birmtogham, Watt and Bolton had given great extension i I 
works employing large numbers of men under one roof. It 4 , V 
in Lancashire that the factory system originated ; mining oper^ l 
tions were conducted in the counties of Durham, Northumberland, \ 
and Cornwall. 

Wherever domestic manufactures were introduced, the com* 
paratively easy circumstances of the labouring classes had com- 
municated to them a greater degree of softness and intelligence ; 
the system of aggregate labour in factories had not been carried 
far enough to develop the peculiar influences ; when it became 
further advanced it was seen to be the foe to health, beauty, and 
morals. 

The education given by the universities was as sadly deficient 
as that of the lower classes, in degree, when viewed from the 
standpoint of the present day. Lord Eldon tells us of the ex- 
amination for the degree in Oxford where Hebrew and history 
were the subjects. What is the Hebrew for skull ? ” — “ Gol- 
gotha.” — Who was the founder of the university ? ” — “ King 
Alfred.” — “Very well, sir; you are competent for your degree.” 
This occurred, remember, in the year 1 7 70. The statutes required 
that students should translate familiar phrases in Latin ; some of 
the questions consisted of an inquiry into the pedigree of a race- 
horse. Dean Swift, referring to a short time before this, says 
that he heard one or two meq of rank declare that they could 
have learned nothing more at Oxford or Cambridge than to drink 
ale and smoke tobacco. Dean Aldrich, of Christ Church, was 
an habitual smoker. A student once visited the Dean at ten 
o'clock in the morning, having laid a wager that he would find 
him in the act of smoking. The Dean said good-humouredly : 

“ You see, sir, you have lost your wager, for I’m not smoking ; 
I’m filling my pipe.” i 

The vice of drinking was prevalent even among the clergj^ \ 
Lord Eldon tells a story of a Doctor of Divinity whom he knei 
so far the worse for convivial entertainment that he was unabl\ 
to walk home without leaning for support with his hands upoh 
the wall, but having by accident staggered to the rotunda of th^ 
Radcliflfe Library, which was not yet protected by a railing, he^‘ 
continued to go round and round, wondering at the unwonted 
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length, but still revolving and supposing he went straight, until 
some friend — ^perhaps the chancellor himself— relieved him from 
his embarrassment and set him on his way. 

Drinking was known in the days of Elizabeth ; as Englishmen 
returned from the wars in the Holy Land, they brought with them 
a taste for music and songs, and also the habit of drinking. 
There was a good deal of it in the days of Anne, but it did 
not become the national vice till the Hanoverian dynasty. Nor 
was the habit confined to men. A passage in the life of Mrs. 
Pilkington, one of the ladies of the Court, throws some light 
on the habits of the women of her time. She says : — “ I 
was sprinkling some flower-pots before the dining-room window. 
Colonel Duncomb, the Duke of Bolton, and the Earl of Winchelsea, 
stood at the club-window, filling out wine and drinking to me, so 
I took up my pen full in their view, and, as I was not acquainted 
with any of them except the Colonel, I sent over these lines : — 

Your rosy wine 
Looks bright and fine, 

But yet it does not cheer me ; 

The cause I guess 
Is surely this : 

The bottle is not near me. 

You show that sight to give delight. 

If I may fairly judge ye ; 

But would you move- 
My wit or love, 

I beg, sir, I may pledge ye." 

Lord Winchelsea bade the Colonel send me all the wine on the 
table. ‘ Ah,^ said the Colonel, ‘that might injure her health; I’ll 
send her a bottle of Burgundy to cheer her spirits.’ Accordingly, 
the waiter brought it ; the noblemen all gathered to the windows 
and the waiter filled me a glass, which, making them a low rever- 
ence, I drank and retired.*' 

The vice of drinking also spread among the lower classes to an 
extent now hardly credible. liondon then was not a third of the 
size it is at present, yet drinking-houses were more numerous in 
proportion. There was in some parishes a gin-shop to every 
seventh house, besides which liquor was sold in stalls and from 
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wheelbarrows in the streets, just as apples and oranges are now 
vended. One enterprising publican in Southwark went so far as 
to invite custom by placing on his signboard, words which not only 
indicated the cheapness and abundance of the supply of drink, 
but testihed a tender and thoughtful consideration for the comfort 
^of his guests when reduced to that state which the policeman de> 
signates as incapable. They were as follows ; — 

Drunk for \d. 

Dead drunk for 2d, 

Clean straw for nothing! 

In 1750 more than eleven million gallons of spirits were 
annually consumed. The pictures of Hogarth show how demora- 
lised the people had become from this vice. The habit of drink- 
ing toasts began at the Restoration ; to abolish this senseless 
custom, I would advise the Blue Ribbon Army to level their 
heaviest artillery, as there is no reason in maintaining it in 
modern life. Coffee was not introduced till the end of the 
century, and had some influence in diminishing the taste for 
strong drink. The modern revival of coffee-houses is a laudable 
attempt to promote sobriety among the working classes, but owing 
to bad management or rapacity in requiring too large a return 
for the amount spent on them, they are more likely to drive 
people back to strong drink, as a contrast from the wretched, 
nauseous stuff sold as coffee : -a compound which is brewing in 
a copper all day, overcharged with bad milk and sugar, and dealt 
over the counter with the unwashed hands of attendants entirely 
wanting in courtesy. I have personally visited several of these 
coffee palaces, and having tasted the villainous compound sold 
under this name, take the opportunity of calling attention to its 
defects, in the hope that they may be corrected. 

The passion for gambling — that is, for obtaining money without 
toil — is rooted in human nature. During the Georgian period 
this was carried to a great excess. The example of the higher 
classes had spread downwards, so much so that cards of direc- 
tions were thrown down the areas to corrupt the servants. 
Women gambled as much as men. While the master and mistress 
were indulging this passion in the drawing-room, their dependants 
were shuffling cards on the stairs, or betting ini the kitchens. 
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State lotteries ranked among the sources of revenue, and in the 
year 1788 this disgraceful and demoralising traffic brought to the 
Government a clear annual gain of 2 60,000. This lottery mad- 
ness was carried on both day and night. A traveller to London 
in 1755* observed “that he could not help looking with dis- 
pleasure at the number of paper lanterns that dangled from the 
doors of lottery offices, considering them false lights hung out to 
draw fools to destruction.” In 1736 Westminster Bridge was 
built, chiefly from the produce of lotteries, and the Sloane collec- 
tion and Harleian MSS. were also purchased by the same means. 
These formed the foundation of the British Museum, then called 
Montague House, behind which many a duel was fought in those 
days. 

Gambling is one of those vices which has held the firmest grip of 
the English people. To-day, most of the young men on trams and 
omnibuses, on their way to their respective offices in the city, read 
the sporting papers. Every newspaper in the kingdom panders to 
this gambling spirit by giving columns to this one subject ; boys 
in the board schools keep betting books, and the gossip of the 
barber’s shop shows how keenly the same passion has gripped 
the vitals of the working classes. From the Cabinet minister 
down to the street Arab, the passion is the same. In the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, young men took their sweethearts 
into shops and treated them to gloves and trinkets, not disposed 
of by regular sale but by raffle ; and the purchase of the- smallest 
article was accompanied by the gift of a ticket to some lottery. 
The very fruit stalls in the streets were places for gambling, where 
dice and the wheel of fortune initiated apple-munching urchins 
into the doctrine of chance. Society then resembled one vast 
casino, while even the Church was not exempt from the influence. 

Between the years 1760 and 1785 there was an utter want of 
efficient police control ; murders, robbery, and riot were constantly 
going on. Highwaymen ranked as gentlemen, and became 
so daring that they posted handbills at the gates of the resi- 
dences of many known rich men in London, forbidding them, 
on pain of death, to travel from town without a watch or with 
less than ten guineas in money. Highway robbery had reached 
its height as re^ntly as the close of the American war. Rewards 
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were indiscriminately offered for the apprehension of such 
offenders. Men out of employment were thus tempted to make ^ 
an honest penny by having a sharp look out for this class. “ 1 
keep a shop in Wych Street, and sometimes catch a thief,” was the 
answer of a witness in a case of highway robbery, when questioned . 
as to his profession. One can easily imagine the evil effects of 
this irregular method of police supervision. 
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G eorge, the third king of that name, had mounted the 
throne amid the pomp and rejoicings of his people. Never 
did a prince receive a more cordial welcome from a generous 
people, and never was their faith more cowardly betrayed. They 
rejoiced over this king, for he spoke their language, boasted 
of being a Briton, and reflected both the sympathies and 
I the antipathies of the least presentable of the middle classes. 
They gloried exceedingly in the piety of a monarch who, at his 
coronation exhibited the reverence of removing his crown, while 
kneeling to take the Sacrament. Perhaps the conduct of his 
[grandfather on a similar occasion was not forgotten. His main 
anxiety, when he partook of that most sacred rite, was that the 
sermon should be short, otherwise, to use his own words, “he 
was in danger of falling asleep and catching cold.’’ This over 
solicitous potentate entertained no high opinion of his grandson. 
(“The boy is good for nothing but to read the Bible to his 
[mother,” was his form of eulogy, which fairly represents the 
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second George’s sense of value of the Divine Record^ without 
doing any violence to the strength of the family affection. 

The piety of George III. was of a more robust character; 
he rebuked the fulsome adulation of Wilson, prebendary of West- 
minster, with the words, “I go to church, sir, to he» God 
praised, and not myself,” words which won the hearts of the 
people and travelled farther than he ever expected Never did 
the people falter in their allegiance to this monarch, for though 
mountains of debt and rivers of blood marked his reign, the 
juggling of statesmen and the diplomacy of ministers concealed 
the promoter. None of the Stuarts were so successful in enforcing 
their obstinate wills upon the people as he who, when foiled in his 
ambitiori and bankrupt in health and character, obtained the title 
of the good old king.” 

The people knew nothing of this new Prince till he was called 
to rule over them. He was brought up in the seclusion of his 
mother’s home, and from this lady derived his first impressions 
of government. The Princess was no favourite with the people, 
and nothing was said of her ability ; she, however, was a woman 
of superior mind, and had been educated in the court of her father, 
the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, where she had been accustomed to see 
the unrestrained exercise of sovereign power, in a very different 
way from what she found it in England. In Saxe-Gotha sove- 
reignty is property, in Great Britain it is magistracy. A petty 
German sovereign is not so much a magistrate as proprietor both 
of the soil and of the inhabitants. Such were the principles 
which the Princess of Wales instilled into the mind of her son, 
and all his learned English advisers, whether legal or clerical, 
who stood round his throne, were not strong enough to efface 
them. 

The perverse and obstinate desire of the King to be his own 
Prime Minister and to carry out his own schemes of governmeiat, 
which proved so disastrous to the nation, was prompted, not by 
vanity, but by a narrow though honest ambition to promote the 
welfare of his people. He saw that the first two monarchs of the 
House of Hanover had suffered a succession of irritating checks 
fsovo the few distinguished families who were instrumental in 
placing them on the throne, and from this humiliation he naturally 
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wished to emancipate himselC His policy was not to invite the 
ablest men into his council, but to suppress the great constitutional 
party whose leading principle had been to restrain monarchical 
power. The new King, free from all foreign partialities, calculated 
on the sympathy of the people to enable him to shake off the 
Whig domination which had oppressed his predecessors, and had 
he not outraged their prejudices, he might have been successful 
in his scheme. He, however, went the wrong way to work, for 
after ejecting Pitt, who was the popular idol, he called to his 
assistance his old tutor, the Earl of Bute, who, if devoted to his 
King^s interests,* was not regardless of his own. 

He devised a scheme for investing the King with the power 
once wielded by the Stuarts. Jacobitism was now dead ; the 
Pretender was languishing in Italy, and his son, a slave to the 
family vices, was not likely to survive his royal father. The 
Whigs had grown apathetic and were now utterly disorganised. 
Bute, an astute Scotchman, gauging the situation, contemplated 
appealing for support to the Tories, long excluded from, and 
now thirsting for office, and by their help causing a fusion of 
parties. The new policy was to exalt the royal prerogative, and 
to accomplish this end the Minister did not disdain the old 
method of wholesale bribery. 

Bute, however, was not the man to carry this great scheme 
into effect In addition to the great unpopularity of his manners, 
he had no connection with any of the great English families, 
such as the Bentincks, Manners, Campbells, Cavendishes, Fitz- 
roys, Lennoxes, Russells, and Granvilles ; Whig noblemen, who 
were mainly instrumental in setting the line of Hanover on the 
throne, which gave them a claim to power. Prejudices were 
easily excited against him as a native of Scotland for, only a 
short time before, a rebellion had broken out in that country 
and raged through the heart of England. The Scotch were 
considered foreigners and Jacobites, entirely wanting in sympathy 
with the principles of the Revolution. Bute’s partiality to Scotch- 
men was so notorious that a disappointed wit, who had long 
attended his levees, to no purpose, once said to him, “If your 
lordship would but make me a Scotchman, you would ensure 
my gratitude for etcr.” I i ^ 3 
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Bute's own acquaintance with royalty was the result of an 
accident. Frederick, Prince of Wales happened to go to a 
cricket-match. In the midst of the sport it began to rain, and 
the shower compelled the Prince to retire to his tent, where he 
intimated a wish to play a game of whist until the weather 
became fair again. For some time nobody could be found to 
take the fourth hand. One of the gentlemen in waiting saw Lord 
Bute and asked him to complete the Prince’s party. The invi- 
tation was of course accepted; and the Prince felt so pleased 
with the manners of his companion who, we suppose, could 
adapt them to please royalty upon occasion, as to desire him to 
pay him an early visit to Kew, where his Royal Highness then 
resided. The Prince never entertained a high opinion of Bute's 
ability. He said he was a fine showy man, who could make an 
excellent ambassador in a Court where there was no business. 
But his Royal Consort did not share this opinion, for after the 
Prince's death, the Scotchman was taken into the complete con- 
fidence of the widow, and in a short time absolutely ruled the 
establishment. Rumour assigned this intimacy to the existence of 
tenderer feelings on the part of the Princess. It is necessary to 
mention this, not that the slightest, credence should be attached to 
it, but because the scandal about the Princess was widely circulated. 
For years it was a familiar practice with the London mob to burn 
a petticoat and a jack-boot, the symbols under which the people 
designated the King’s mother and his favourite. 

A Court favourite is always unpopular, and Bute was parti- 
cularly odious to his equals and to the people at large. He was 
supposed to dictate every word the King said, and to prompt him 
in everything that he did. At last he became so disliked that he 
could no longer appear in the streets without a hired gang of 
bruisers to protect him. A second reason for his unpopularity 
was this — Bute was credited with a desire to supplant Pitt, whom 
the people delighted to honour, as the purest of all the statesmen 
of his day, as well as the most conspicuously successful in all his 
undertakings. 

The indications of popular esteem which greeted the accession 
of George III. were not long lived. The Commons voted him a 
clear annual income of ;^8oo,ooo for the maintenance of the 
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household and the civil lists ; they also granted supplies amount- 
ing to nineteen millions. On the other hand, steps were taken by 
Parliament towards limiting the prerogative of the Crown, by 
securing the independence of the judges, who were henceforth 
to hold their commissions for life, without being subject to change, 
even at the demise of the Crown, as previously. When the 
King married, Buckingham Palace was conferred on his wife in 
exchange for her right to Somerset House, then about to be 
converted into public offices. Nothing was wanting to prove 
the favour with which the King was received. 

It was during the struggle between the Crown and the aristo- 
cracy that the third Party — the party of the people — sprang into 
existence. The people began to find out that they had an 
interest in the country, and also that they had the capacity to 
save those institutions, which had been intended for better things, 
from becoming a prey to the wrangles and intrigues of courts 
and factions. 

Since the presentation of die Kentish petition in the reign of 
William 111. there had been, from time to time, upheavings of 
the popular feelings against the doings of the Legislature, which 
kept up the tradition that Parliament existed in order to re- 
present the nation. But these had all been so associated with 
ignorance and violence, as to make it difficult for men of sense 
to look with favour on the ejnancipation of the House of 
Commons from aristocratic control. The Sacheverell' riots, the 
attacks on the Excise Bill, and the violent advocacy of the 
Spanish War, were not likely to encourage thoughtful men to 
place real power in the hands of the classes from whom such 
exhibitions of folly proceeded. But the movement for economical 
reform in the days of George III. was very different from that 
maintained in the days of Queen Anne. The agitation for 
modern reform was carried on in a sober manner and with a 
definite practical object ; and asked no more than the King ought 
to have been willing to concede. It attacked useless expenditure, 
sinecures, and unnecessary offices in the household, the only 
effect of which was to spread abroad corruption among the 
aristocracy. At this time the middle classes were roused from 
political slumber. During the long administration of the Whigs, 
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they had been silent, but they noted what was taking place, and 
were ready for action when the opportunity offered. It waa 
Toryism which called this energy into existence. 

Lord Bute concluded with France a peace which was con- 
sidered dishonourable by all statesmen, except the few engaged 
in framing the measure. His distribution of patronage also 
produced a murmur of discontent, which could not be mistaken. 
His immediate relatives alone monopolised a sum of ;£^5o,ooo a 
year out of the national purse. The Tories clustered round the 
throne, as flies haunt a sugar hogshead; they occupied all the 
offices in the household ; possessed every avenue to the Court ; 
and their number was daily increased by those who valued the 
favour df the King more than the good of the country. The 
Minister of the day was always sure of a majority in Parliament, 
for the state of the representation was such, that many of the 
boroughs had been bought up by the Treasury, and were at the 
disposal of every successive ministry. If the candidate, after 
paying his money at some of these sham elections, could show 
only a piece of a shirt, the Committees declared him duly 
qualified. Some boroughs had been purchased by jobbers 
upon speculation, and let to the highest bidders at the rate 
of about ;^4,ooo each, generally to those who could reckon 
upon recovering their purchase money from the national coffers. 
Borough representation was a ,mere speculation, an undisguised 
traffic, by which men were returned to Parliament, to increase the 
gains of the capitalist. Officials from the East and West Indies 
who, having passed their lives in an atmosphere of despotism, and 
amassed fabulous fortunes by all sorts of tyranny, were glad to 
invest a portion of it, in return for a title or some Court favour for 
themselves or their wives. It is needless to say that these txien 
had no interest in the country or in the welfare of the people. 

This corruption, however, failed to silence the widespread dis- 
content. Force, the old weapon of Toryism, followed by imprison- 
ments, seizures, and military ma8sa:cres, was next tried, but 
without the desired effect. The general dissatisfaction caused a 
revulsion in the popular feeling which became universal. ^In 
England, the first sign of public discontent was seen in the 
oi;gaDisalion of public meetings. These began in 1769 and have 
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continued ever since. To this date may be attributed the birth of 
Radicalism, for it vas through these gatherings that the people 
first declared their newly-acquired consciousness of power. In 
them, energy and talent gave importance to the humblest 
tradesman ; the rights of the industrious classes were discussed, 
and every individual in the nation began to feel that he had an 
interest in the politics of the State. This spirit of independence, 
kindled in England, spread to America, and led to the disruption 
of the Colonies j Toryism again supplying the torch. The throes 
and convulsions which preceded the birth of this new party in 
England, were exhibited by a strong disposition to discard the 
political creeds of both established parties, and perhaps by a good 
deal of extravagant declamation — a sort of blank cartridge causing 
more alarm than danger — the new party disencumbered them- 
selves at once of all veneration for ancient usages and established 
formulas, and employed themselves in devising a reformation which 
should reduce the constitution to a state of theoretical perfection. 
The difference between this nojw party and the existing Whigs was 
that the Radicals were reformers in the gross, while the others 
were so only in detail ; the former declared war against all abuses, 
the latter only attacked them when they became unbearable. But 
long possession of power had benumbed the faculties of the Whigs 
and paralysed their energies ; they now reposed in luxuriousness 
and idleness, as useless as forgotten shells on a battlefield. The 
old Whigs owed their power to the fidelity with which they 
maintained their principles, and for these they had fought during 
two hundred years. The right of free government, conscience, 
and liberty of speech had been declared in 1688, but it was 
not definitely established until taken up by the Radicals, then 
called Reformers, during the Georgian period. 

The chief difficulty with which the new party had to contend 
was mainly owing to the large schemes they undertook, ordinary 
minds being unable to understand reforms of so comprehensive a 
character. Hence the professors of the doctrines were called 
enthusiasts, and met with formidable opposition from the middle 
classes who had property to lose. On the other hand, the mefe 
populace who possessed nothing tangible, readily yielded credence 
to the authority qf able, conscientious men. 
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Such was the social and political condition of England, which 
must have engaged the attention of thoughtful men in the early 
part of George IIl/s reign. Foremost among these was the 
Rev. John Horne, vicar of New Brentford, who, it must be 
borne in mind, had entered the Church with reluctance, owing to 
the persuasion of hjs parents. For several years he continued 
to discharge the duties of his office with credit; but the pro- 
ceedings against Wilkes in 1769, and the refusal to accept 
him as a member after his re-election, raised a grave consti- 
tutional question, in which the Ministry and the House of 
Commons were wholly in the wrong. These proceedings against 
Wilkes, and the national enthusiasm they awakened, aroused the 
political passions which had long been dormant in Home's 
breast The Middlesex election brought the scene before his 
eyes, and the actors to his door. The temptation could no 
longer be resisted; squibs, puns, paragraphs, letters, and essays 
flowed with ceaseless rapidity from his pen, and were readily 
printed by the London newspapei^. As he proceeded, he grew 
more ardent in the cause ; he published a violent pamphlet in 
which he avowed himself a candidate for the honours of the 
pillory, and invoked the vengeance of the Ministry. The charges 
he made on the Government in this effusion were pitched a note 
higher than the common sense of our day would justify. Just 
then, Lord Bute had ousted the favourite Pitt, and the nation was 
angry when it saw the former achieve a position to which he had no 
claim, and who possessed neither the character nor the ability to 
initiate a policy advantageous to the people. Prejudice against 
his country and strictures against his morals caused a violent 
excitement, which the Government tried to put down by force. 

Horne dared the Government to an attack by expressing the 
feelings of the national mind in the strong and fervid language of 
the times, coupling with his denunciation a drawing of Lord 
Bute's private house, and exhibiting its proximity to that of the 
Princess of Wales, whose intimacy with that nobleman was the 
theme of the town. “ Even I, my countrymen,” he writes, “ who 
now address you; I, who at present blessed with peace and 
happiness, a fair character, and easy fortune, am at this moment 
forfeiting them all; soon must I be beggared, vilified, and in)- 
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prisoned. The hounds of power unkennelled and laid upon the 
scent, they will track out my footsteps from my very cradle, and 
if I shall be found once to have set my foot awry — it is enough — 
instant they open upon me. My private faults shall justify their 
public infamy, and the follies of my youth be pleaded in defence 
of their right of villany. Spirits of Hampden, Russell, and 
Sydney, animate my countrymen 1 ” 

The prosecution, eagerly courted, did not follow ; perhaps the 
very boldness of the challenge, coupled with the allusion to the 
Princess, prevented its acceptance. But every step of Horne's 
eventful life proved that this startling announcement was not 
a vox et preUrea nihil. 

A name inseparably connected with his is that of John 
Wilkes, to whom the English people are much indebted. Horne 
was the principal agent and mover in the struggle which led to 
the enlargement of the press, and in procuring for the people that 
concession which, although now the commonest feature of our every- 
day life, was then both great ind novel — the liberty of publishing 
the debates in Parliament. Wilkes, as magistrate, aided him, and 
got the full credit of the transaction ; they also checked arbitrary 
power, whether exercised by monarch or ministry, from encroach- 
ing on the personal liberty of the subject 

John Wilkes, born in 1727, was the son of a distiller, who, 
after having amassed a large fortune, resided in the county of 
Buckingham. The elder Mr. Wilkes was a strict Dissenter. He 
sent his son to Leyden to be educated, as the Act of Uniformity 
excluded him from the English Universities. As a Dissenter, 
Wilkes was trained in those principles of civil and religious 
liberty which he always steadily maintained. When he was 
twenty-two years of age he contracted a marriage with an heiress, 
daughter of Doctor Mead, the leading physician of the day. 
Later on he thus defined their relative positions, — “In my 
nonage, to please an indulgent father, I married a woman half as 
old again as myself, of large fortune, my own being that of a 
gentleman. It was a sacrifice to Plutus, not to Venus. I 
stumbled at the threshold.'’ Wilkes soon grew tired o^ this ill- 
assorted marriage, and to forget the tie that bound him, plunged 
into all kinds of dissipation. Miss Mead did not marry him for 
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his good looks, for he was ugly and squinted detestablyi but so 
agreeable and insinuating was his address, that more than one hir 
lady, as she listened, found herself forgetting his sinister squint 
and ill-favoured countenance*.. He used to say himself, in a 
laughing strain, that though he was the ugliest man in England, he 
wanted nothing to make him even with the handsomest but an 
hour’s start However, it may be said that his remarkable 
wit and astounding impudence were aftergrowths. The young 
couple took up their abode in London, where a daughter was 
born, and where, if Wilkes had been obliged to work for his 
living, they might have been happy. As it was, he first lived on 
his wife’s fortune, and afterwards on his wits. In London, he 
became iiuimate with the most licentious men of the day, called, 
in the phrase of the time. “ men of wit and pleasure.” Amongst 
them were Sir Francis Dash wood, Lord Sandwich, Sir William 
Stanhope, Paul Whitehead, and Thomas Potter, son of the Arch - 1 
bishop of Canterbury; all men who would have been acceptable! 
to no woman of good character, least of all to one who was, like! 
Mrs. Wilkes, pious, severe, and parsimonious. As might have! 
been expected, the husband and wife separated by mutual consent; 
he stipulating to pay her an annuity of ^£200. Of this, to his great 
disgrace, he tried to deprive her. Ultimately he was restrained 
only by a threat that he would be committed for contempt by 
the Court of Chancery, unless hp desisted from annoying his wife. 

Wilkes was no orator, but he was unrivalled in repartee ; one 
of his companions tells us that “wit was so constantly at his 
command that wagers have been gained, that from the time he 
quitted his house till he reached Guildhall, no one could address 
him or would leave him without a smile or a hearty laugh. On 
the authority of M. Louis Blanc, it is said that a number of his 
sayings are still repeated and admired in France, just as the wit 
of Sydney Smith is treasured by us. His bright conversation 
charmed away the prejudice of such a Tory as Dr. Johnson ; 
fascinated Hannah Moore, and won the gloomy Lord Mansfield, 
who said, “ Mr. Wilkes is the pleasantest companion, the politest 
gentleman, and the best scholar 1 know.” His ingenuity elicitetf 
a similar te^mony. “If,” said one who knew him, “he were 
stripped naked and thrown over Westminster Bridge on one day. 
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he would be met the next in Pall Mall, dressed in the height 
of the fashion, and with money in his pocket/* A roan so highly 
gifted did not want for acquaintance; one of those already 
mentioned was Sir Francis Dash wood, who possessed a fortune 
large enough to enable him to pursue any pleasures he desired, 
and, being cloyed with common amusements, was ambitious to 
distinguish himself among his companions by striking out some- 
thing new. Mere gratification of the senses, not answering his 
design, he thought it would be a novelty to play off his wit on 
religion, the common butt of his day. To accomplish this 
questionable end, he hired and repaired an old Cistercian religious 
house, called Medmenham Abbey, situated on the banks of the 
Thames, near Marlow in Buckinghamshire, in the midst of lovely 
scenery, where flowing water gleams in silver flashes, between green 
meadows and wooded heights. This place constituted a fairy 
scene of beauty, worthy of better deeds. Here, with some boon 
companions, of whom Wilkes was one, Dashwood established 
a club, known as the Medm^ham Monks, which met to parody 
the dress and rules of the Franciscan Order. They gave them- 
selves up to the most profane debauchery, aftected to do reverence 
to the statue of the Venus de Medicis, and, adopted the rule 
of Rabellais, ce qite voudras^ This brotherhood of profligates 
travestied the services of the Church, anti each had his cell, a 
proper habit, and a monastic name. There was a refectory in 
common, besides a chapel, the decorations of which may well be 
supposed to have contained the quintessence of their mysteries, 
since it was impenetrable to any but the initiated. The members 
spent a portion of each year in the Abbey, inhabiting the cells, 
feasting in the great hall, and singing blasphemous songs. To 
prevent satiety, these meetings were never protracted beyond a week 
at a time, nor held oftener than twice a year. The expense was 
defrayed jointly by the whole community ; the slaves of their 
lust being sent back to the brothels from which they had 
been brought, and the servants discharged at the end of the 
season. To be one of the twelve who played a leading part 
in their blasphemous orgies, was the ambition of men of' 
fashion in those days, and required on the part of the suc- 
cessful competitor a certain pre-eminence in wickedness. A 
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vacancy having occurred, two men who had undergone their 
novitiate, competed for the honour of election. They were Lord 
Sandwich and John Wilkes. As the greater reprobate of the two, 
Lord Sandwich was chosen. Wilkes avenged himself by a 
practical joke, which was never forgiven by one, at least, of the 
community. He confined a baboon, dressed to represent the 
Evil One, within a chest in the room which held the ornaments 
and utensils of the table over which he had charge. While the 
revellers were feasting and uttering impious jests, Wilkes let loose 
the animal by means of a cord attached to the cover of the box, 
the end of which was artfully concealed under his chair, at the 
very moment Lord Sandwich was invoking his Master the Devil. 
The babojon, as terrified as the most awe-stricken of the party, 
bounded into the room, and by chance leaped upon Lord 
Sandwich’s shoulder. The consternation was indescribable ; the 
company believed that the Devil in person had answered the 
summons. There was a general stampede among those who were 
not too drunk to rise to their feet Fearing at the moment his 
end was come, the wicked nobleman recanted his former utterance, 
protesting that he did not mean what he said, and praying to 
Heaven for mercy with all the fervour of a cowardly sinner. A 
window being open, the baboon escaped through it, and the 
revellers recovered their spirits and resumed their orgy ) but 
Lord Sandwich never forgave Wilkes for the fright, and especially 
the ridicule it had procured him. After this incident, popular 
feeling became so strong against the monks that it was considered 
prudent to dissolve the society; for the adventure was noised 
abroad and lost nothing in repetition. The founder some years 
afterwards built a church, and selected the top of the hill for its 
site, because an edifice placed there looked well from the windows 
of his house. Whereupon Wilkes wrote, “Some churches have 
been built from devotion, others from parade and vanity; I 
believe this is the first church which has been built for a 
prospect. • 

The follies of these gentlemen of fashion might have escaped 
the eye of the public, and certainly would not be worth chron^ 
cling, were it not that the Minister of the day, Lord Bute, selected 
Lord Sandwich as his Chancellor of the Exchequer, from this 
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seminary of piety. The incompetence of this hereditary legislator 
in finance, was so notorious as to give occasion to one of the wits 
of the day describing the noble lord as “ a man to whom a sum 
of five figures was an impenetrable mystery.” He made the most 
extraordinary Budget speech on record, but he had one virtue : 
he was conscious of his own incapacity, and when sent up among 
the peers to adorn the Upper House with his appearance and the 
graces of his manner, he correctly predicted that the people would 
point at him and say — “ There goes the worst Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that ever lived.” 

In 1754 Wilkes aimed at entering Parliament, and stood for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, without success. He polled 192 votes 
at the cost of nearly ;£5,ooo, over ;^26 per vote! In 1757 he 
was elected for Aylesbury. Towards the end of George II.’s 
reign, the borough had been represented by Potter, his companion 
in the Medmenham stew, who received the appointment of Vice- 
treasurer of Ireland. Just then, Mr. Pitt exchanged the 
membership of the small borough of Oakhampton, for the more 
important one of Bath, and Potter became his successor. This 
election cost Mr. Wilkes ;^7,ooo, and involved him in debt. 
Pitt was then in the height of his popularity ; and when Wilkes 
took his seat in Parliament, his first act was a formal tender of his 
support to the popular Minister, avowing that “ his ambition will 
ever be to have his Parliamentary conduct approved by the ablest 
Minister as well as by the first character of the age.” 

The absorbing ambition which George 111. brought to the 
Crown, was the extension of the royal prerogative. Bute seemed 
to him a fitting instrument to further the design, and the King 
took the first opportunity of placing him at the head of affairs. 
In doing so, he was only carrying out the early instructions given 
him by the favourite and his mother, who had instilled these 
narrow notions into his head. As Secretary of State, Pitt pursued 
a most vigorous policy. Abroad, he made the name of England 
respected, and added substantially to her territory. Canada was 
rescued from France, and Spain was made to yield up Havana 
and the Philippine Islands. At home, drastic reforms were 
contemplated, and popular liberty cherished. This policy the 
King was determined to reverse. His jealous spirit grudged the 
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expense of the wars Pitt had in view, and the subsidies by which 
he bribed the friendship of the great Frederick. But the carrying 
out of the King's design involved a costly sacrifice of England*^ 
foreign possessions, so that the King and his new Minister, in 
making peace with France and Spain, had to face a relentless 
storm of unpopularity. 

The Peace of Paris was signed on the 28th November, 1762, 
and it was necessary that the assent of Parliament should be 
obtained on any terms. It was, in fact, purchased by the most 
bare-faced bribery. The 29th November, the day on which it was 
presented to Parliament, bank notes flew about by thousands, for 
the open purchase of votes. In hundred pound notes alone, the 
sum of 2,500, was, that morning, distributed to members, the 
only stipulation made with them being— Give in your vote.” The 
whole outlay spent in obtri ling the measure was ;^6o,ooo. How 
the success that crowned this base expenditure of public money 
was regarded in the royal circle, may be estimated from the con- 
gratulatory exclamation of the Dowager Princess of Wales: ‘‘Now, 
George, you are King ! ” which, rendered into common language, 
no doubt meant, “Your Parliament is purchasable, and can at any 
time be made subservient to your designs.” 

A peace, viewed as ignominious* by the vast majority of the 
nation, coupled with the retirement of the popular Minister, who 
had hitherto so ably guided their destinies, raised the wildest 
ferment of excitement and indignation throughout England. The 
Bute Ministry, prescient of the storm, made a weak bid for 
popular support by the subsidy of the press. I^ sought to corrupt 
this channel of public opinion, by hiring the support of venal 
pens. Smollett, who, despite his splendid genius as a novelist, 
was a political hireling of the least respectable type, and Murphy, 
the dramatist, were the instruments used. Smollett started 
the Briton on the very day Lord Bute was installed, and a 
fortnight later, Murphy issued the Auditor ; both were con- , 
ducted at the expense of the Ministry. The first echoes of these 
hireling scribes had scarcely died away when another publication 
issued from the press, which engaged universal attention. The 
North Briton, edited by Wilkes, appeared on the Saturday after 
the Briton, Wilkes thoroughly measured the altered aspect of 
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public affairs, and foresaw the perils which the liberty of the 
people had to encounter from corruption. He knew what he 
was contending for; the occasion “Was critical, but he faced its 
difficulties, and flung himself into the breach, to contend single- 
handed for the birthright of the Commonwealth. The first 
sentence of the North Briton indicated the danger of the 
policy which had been inaugurated. “The liberty of the press 
is the birthright of the Briton, and is justly esteemed the 
firmest bulwark of the liberties of this country. It has been the 
terror of all bad ministers, for their dark, dangerous designs, or 
their weakness, inability, and duplicity, have thus been detected 
and shown to the public, generally in too strong and just colours 
for them to long bear up against the odium of mankind. Can we 
be surprised that so various and infinite arts have been employed 
at one time entirely to set aside, at another to take off the force 
and blunt the edge of this most sacred weapon, given for the 
defence of truth and liberty ? A wicked and corrupt administra- 
tion must naturally dread this appeal to the world ; and will be for 
keeping all the means Of information equally from the prince, the 
parliament, and the people. Every method will be tried, and all 
arts put in practice to check the spirit of knowledge and inquiry. 
Even the courts of justice have in a most dangerous way, because 
under the sanction of law, been drawn in to second the dark views 
of an arbitrary Ministry, and to stifle in the birth all infant virtue. 
From this motive in former times, The King’s Bench has inflicted 
the most grievous punishments of fine, pillory, or imprisonment, 
or perhaps all three, on some who have stood forth the champions 
of their country, and whose writings have been the honour of 
their age and nation.” 

Mr, Wilkes, in the North Briton, intensified at every step 
the indignation which the English people were made to feel at the 
elevation of Lord Bute, who was regarded as a parvenu, placed 
over the heads of the proud nobility of England. The spirit 
with which the North Briton attacked the administration, soon 
procured it a wide circulation, while the style in which it was 
written was something altogether new. The manner of the 
writer was clear and his diction homely, but it was racy and 
pungent. It constantly seemed to reach the pitch of audacity. 

3 
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Readers were dazzled with it ; and the malice of mankind was 
gratified by the poison of the sting. A century ago, men had no 
scruple in blackening their political rivals, and even men in high 
station used language towards each other which would now hardly 
be employed at the bar of an East End music-hall. Wilkes used 
the plainest words to disclose the most discreditable deeds, and 
was most vehement in his abuse of Scotland. Playing on the 
popular jealousy of foreigners and Scotchmen, he said “ that the 
river Tweed was the line of demarcation between all that was 
noble and all that was base — south of the river was all honour, 
virtue, and j)atriotism — north of it, was nothing but lying, malice, 
meanness, and slavery. Scotland is a treeless, flowerless land, 
formed odt of the refuse of the universe, and inhabited by the 
very bastards of creation; where famine had fixed her chosen 
throne ; where a scant population, gaunt with hunger and hideous 
with dirt, spent their wretched days in brooding over the fallen 
fortunes of their native dynasty, and in watching with mingled 
envy and hatred the mighty nation that subdued them.’' 

Wilkes led the ])opu]ar movement and became the mouthpiece 
of the existing discontent ; he attacked the Court party with an 
audacity that had been rarely ])arallcled, and introduced, for the 
first time in ])olitical writing, the practice of printing the names of 
the chief persons in the Stale at lull length, instead of indicating 
them by initials, a custom which had hitherto prevailed. “ The 
highest names,” said Walpole* whether of statesmen or magis- 
trates, were printed at length, and insinuations went still higher.’* 
Wilkes exactly hit the mental level of the people, and perhaps no 
one living better understood the false temper of the Bute adminstra- 
tion, than the man who now stood forth to champion the people's 
rights. In the twelfth number of the North Briton he attacked 
the pensioners of the Government ; amongst these was Doctor 
Johnson, the great lexicographer. Never was any stipend more 
deservedly earned by literary merit than in his case. But Lord 
Bute can scarcely be defended for having granted a similar pension 
to Shebbeare, or for having refused a professorship to Gray. Earl 
Talbot was also ampng the pensioners. The famous services^of 
his horse became the subject of some good-humoured banter. 
Wilkes wrote, What the exact proportion of merit was between 
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his lordship and his horse, and how far the pension should be 
divided among them, I will not take it upon me to say. . . , 

In my private opinion, however, the merit of both was very great, 
and neither ought to pass unnoticed. Some of the regulations 
of the courtiers themselves, for that day, had long been settled 
by former lord stewards. It was reserved for Lord Talbot to 
settle an etiquette for their horses.” 

Here, Wilkes was referring to an incident at the coronation, 
over which Lord Talbot presided, and for which occasion he had 
taken some pains to teach his horse to back gracefully from the 
royal presence. When the great event occurred, the animal forgot 
his manners, and, becoming confused, insisted upon going in back 
ward to the great Hall at Westminster, to the infinite amusement 
of the spectators, and was with difficulty prevented, at the crown- 
ing part of the ceremonial, from presenting his hind quarters to 
royalty. 

Lord Talbot challenged Wilkes for the ridicule with which he 
treated this incident. Wilkes, pot deficient in what was deemed 
at the time gentlemanly spirit, accepted the challenge. The duel 
come off by moonlight in the garden of the Red Lion Inn, Bag- 
shot, on October 4th, 1763, and shots were exchanged without 
any bloodshed. Lord Talbot was so favourably impressed with the 
temper and pluck which Wilkes displayed that he declared him 
on the spot, ‘‘ the noblest fellow God ever made ; ” and to show 
that they parted the best of friends, invited him to the inn to 
drink a bottle of claret, “ which,” said Wilkes, “ we did with great 
good humour, and much laughter.” 

After this, the North Briton ran its course unchecked up to 
the forty-fourth number, April and, 1768. In conducting it, Wilkes 
had the active co-operation of the poet Churchill, a young man 
of genius, who was fascinated by the early reputation Wilkes had 
obtained, and who, like Horne, would doubtless have severed the 
connection had he lived long enough. The poet joined heartily 
with Wilkes in abusing Scotland. 

The great object of the North Briton was secured by the 
resignation of Lord Bute and the advent of George Grenville, 
brother-in-law of Pitt and brother of Temple ; Wilkes availed 
himself of the occasion to visit Paris, where his daughter was being 
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educated. On his return to London, calling on Lord Temple, he 
found him in company with Mr. Pitt, and both were engaged in 
earnest conversation on the forthcoming Speech from the Throne, 
to be delivered next day. The earl had a copy beforehand, 
through the polite consideration of his brother, the Prime Minister. 
Both speakers had proof, from the tone of the Speech, that the 
“ favourite,’^ as Bute was universally termed, was still behind the 
scenes, guiding and destined to guide the administration, and they 
stigmatised as a wilful misstatement of facts, a passage regarding 
the King of Prussia. The impression left by this conversation 
suggested to Wilkes the topics of the famous Number 45, which, 
sketching on his return home, he brought forth on the following 
Saturday, the 23rd April, 1768. 

The language of this number of the periodical was strong, but 
not stronger than the public had been accustomed to expect from 
former issues. The squibs of modern journalistic comedy go 
much further. No one would nowadays take serious offence at 
such a mock epitaph as this : — “Djpd, Mr. John Bull, a very worthy, 
plain, honest, old gentleman of Saxon descent. He was choked 
by inadvertently swallowing a thistle, which he had placed by way 
of garnish on the top of his salad.” 

The Speech from the Throne, Ihe North Briton pronounced 
‘‘the most abandoned instance of Ministerial effrontery ever 
attempted to be imposed on mankind.’^ The passage in the 
Speech, in which the King df Prussia is exhibited as accepting 
the terms offered by the other powers, was described as “ an in- 
famous fallacy apparent to all mankind ; for it is known that the 
King of Prussia did not barely approve, but absolutely dictate as 
a conqueror, every article of the terms of peace.” 

Wilkes^ estimate of the temper of the occupant of the Throne, 
and the peril to popular liberty which lay in his aspirations to 
extend the royal prerogative, is apparent in the spirited definition 
he gives of the kingly office in the English constitution. “ A 
despotic Minister will always endeavour to dazzle his Prince 
with high-flown ideas of the prerogative and honour of the 
Crown, which the Minister will make a parade of firmly main- 
taining. . . . The Stuart line has ever been intoxicated with the 
slavish doctrines of absolute unlimited power of the Crown. Some 
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af that line were so weakly advised as to reduce them to practice, 
but the English nation was too spirited to suffer the least encroach- 
ment on the ancient liberties of the kingdom. The King of 
England is only the first magistrate of this country, but is invested 
by the law with the whole executive power The pre- 

rogative of the Crown is to exert the constitutional powers 
entrusted to it in a way, not of blind favour or partiality but of 
wisdom and judgment.” Wilkes closes : “ The people too have 
their prerogative, and I hope the fine words of Dryden will be 
engraven on our , hearts, ‘ Freedom is the English subject’s 
prerogative.’ ” 

Bute’s Ministry had been overthrown by Wilkes. The new 
Government, apprehending perhaps a similar disaster,, or at all 
events entertaining little hope of being able to pursue their designs 
in peace so long as he was free, resolved on a new i)olicy of 

dealing with him. He must be removed. Could the power of 

the law be invoked, and its machinery set in motion to effect 

this ? And if so, how ? were tke questions they proposed to set 

before the Attorney-General, Mr. Charles York, and the Solicitor- 
General, Sir Fletcher Norton, on the Monday after the appearance 
of No, 45, of the North Briton, Such, however, was the haste 
of the Crown to proceed, that the ministers did not wait for the 
answer of their law advisers, but went to work for themselves on 
the very next day. Taking the law into their own hands, they 
issued the famous General Warrant, which made such a noise in 
the history of the time. This warrant authorised one Nicholas 
Carrington and three others, “ taking a constable to their assist- 
ance, to make strict and diligent search for the authors, printers, 
and publishers of a seditious and treasonable paper entitled the 
North Briton^ No. 45, printed by G. Kearsley, Ludgate Street, 
London, and having found them, to apprehend and seize them, 
together with their papers, and bring them in safe custody before 
me — Dunk Halifax, All Mayors’ sheriff.” Such a warrant was 
nothing less than the odious lettre de cachet of the tyrannical 
government of France transplanted to British soil. Four obscure 
bailiffs were by it armed with the power of arbitrary law, to search 
houses, seize papers, and arrest the persons of any number of 
citizens they liked. In virtue of this warrant they did seize a 
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number of persons who had nothing whatever to do with the 
paper in question. 

The answer of the law officers came on Wednesday, that 
No. 45 being most infamous and seditious hbel, the 
Government could proceed againt it either by indictment or 
information,” and recommended the latter process as more 
usual for the Crown. But the Government had already adopted 
a more expeditious process, and their general warrant was already 
out. Batch after batch of printers, masters and journeymen, were 
brought up for examination before the Secretaries of State, without 
adding anything material to the statement of Kearsley, the publisher 
of the paper, that Wilkes had given the order for publication, and 
that Churchill had received the profits of the sale. Of the writers 
he knew nothing whatever, till the arrest of ^Balfe, the forty-ninth 
person taken up under the general warrant, put them in possession 
of the very manuscript from which the obnoxious article had been 
printed. It was in the handwriting of Wilkes, and several letters 
signed with his name were found with it, in the printing office. 
Again consulted, the reply of the law officers went the length of 
making libel a breach of the peace. I'his offence had the legal 
force of nullifying Parliamentary privilege ; and, charged with it, 
Wilkes became amenable to arrest. 

I'he Government, strong in the blunt determination of their 
measures, had not awaited the more cautious missive of their 
legal advisers ; and by six o’clock in the morning of the day on 
which it was communicated, the King's messengers had already 
beset the house of Wilkes in Great George Street, Westminster, 
where he was arrested. Wilkes demanded the warrant, and not 
finding his name in it, denied its legality, and then maintained an 
attitude of resistance, till at length, well assured that the use of 
force was contemplated, he yielaed, and was carried an hour after 
to the house ot Lord Halifax in the same street. Here, both 
Halifax and Lord Egremont, the Secretaries of State, sat in judg- 
ment upon him as Inquisitors. Wilkes refused to criminate 
himself by replying to their questions, and told them that their 
quires of paper would be as milk-white at the end of his exaxdina-. 
tion, as they were at the commencement. Lord Halifax pressed 
him to a ‘‘generous frank confession," an expression in which 
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Wilkes saw, as he observed in reply, “ a prostitution of the word 
generous, to an act of the utmost treachery and wickedness.” 
The result was that he was committed forthwith to the 'Fower. 
Even there his effrontery never deserted him, for he coolly requested 
after the remand that he might be put in a cell which had not 
been previously tenanted by a Scotchman. While in prison, he 
was treated as a condemned and dangerous criminal, whom no one 
should be permitted to see. Access was even denied to Serjeant 
Glynn, his counsel; and, stranger still, the Court of Common Pleas, 
in its ^efforts to bring him up for investigation, was successfully 
baffled by the manoeuvres of the Crown. The great palladium of 
the subject for this purpose, the Habeas Corpus, was promptly 
directed by that Court to those who held Wilkes in charge ; but 
it proved of no avail, as, by the lime of its service, they had been 
relieved of their trust and others substituted in their place. So 
anxious were the Government to parry the force of the legal 
instrument of which they feared a re-issue, that they changed 
Wilkes’ custodians four times \a the short remainder of the day of 
his arrest. Three days of close detention followed, before the 
Habeas Corpus succeeded in bringing Wilkes into the Court of 
Common Picas. 'Fhe^Court took three days more to deliberate 
on its judgment, and while this was pending, his friends were 
allowed to visit him. This indulgence crowded his prison-cell 
with the elite of the citizens and^ the Opposition. Among his 
visitors were the Duke of Grafton and Lord Temj)le. The latter 
nobleman found, on his returning from the 'lower, a royal mandate, 
ordering him, as commander of the Bucks Militia, to dismiss John 
Wilkes from the commission he held in it. It was some comfort 
to Temple, however, while obeying the injunction, to lighten the 
humiliation by expressing his own concern at the loss of an officer 
so endeared to the whole corps. This form of revenge George III. 
indulged in, in several instances : for censuring the terms of the 
peace, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Grafton, and the Marquis 
of Rockinghana were dismissed from the Lord-lieutenancies of 
their respective counties. 

Brought into Court again on the 6th, Wilkes remarked in his 
address that the liberties of all peers and commoners awaited 
decision that day in his case, which involved a question of such 
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importance as to determine at once whether English liberty be a 
reality or a show. Chief-Justice Pratt decided that the tendency 
in a libel to a breach of the peace, not being an actual breach 
thereof, the Parliamentary privilege of freedom from arrest re- 
mained unimpaired to Mr. Wilkes. The arbitrary proceedings 
of the Government had spread a fever of excitement in the city, 
and this decision was hailed with enthusiasm by the densely 
thronged Court, such as had not shaken the walls of Old West- 
minster since the acquittal of the seven bishops. Wilkes was 
escorted in triumph to his house by the crowd, and in the evening 
the city was illuminated in honour of his release. On his return 
home, hq addressed a short note to the Secretaries of State, com- 
plaining of the abstraction of his papers. “ I find,’' he said, “ that 
my house has been robbed, and am informed that the stolen 
goods are in the possession of one or both of your lordships.” 
In the reply of the lords, these words were censured as “ scurrilous 
and indecent j ” terms w'hich Wilkes, in his rejoinder expressed 
surprise at being used by their loudships, when and applied to a 
legal demand of an Englishman for his own property. 

Earl Temple was dismissed from the Lord-lieutenancy of the 
county of Bucks ; an office hitherto, considered beyond the reach 
of party ; solely on account of the support he gave Wilkes. 
This stigma on his name occurred on the day after Wilkes 
was released from the Tower, and the i>rofligate Sandwfich was 
elected as Temple’s successor.* The Government did not stop 
.here; they even struck the noble lord's name off the roll of the 
Privy Council. This act of spite, so far from daunting the 
nobleman, served only to stimulate him to further efforts, and 
thenceforth he threw himself heart and soul into the popular 
cause. This victory, though important, was limited in its effects. 
It was simply one in favour of the privileges of a certain class — 
the members of the House of Commons — but the Government 
had trenched on the broad rights of the people themselves, in the 
claims they set up under a General Warrant of the right to 
seizure and imprisonment of his Majesty’s subjects, without 
previous appeal to any constituted legal authority. A greater 
battle remained to be fought in favour of the general rights of 
the masses. 



CHAPTER III. 

WILKES AND LIBERTY. 

Terror of the Chief Secretaries — The Incorruptible Judge — Lord Chcsterfield*s 
Remarks — Wilkes Cited before Mansfield— Visit to Paris — Proceedings in 
Parliament — No. “ 45 ” Ordered to be Burnt — Duel with Martin — The 
** Essay on Woman ” —Treachery of the Government — Bishop Warburton 
— The King’s Notion of Government — Wilkes and the People — Popular 
Excitement — The Court of Common Pleas — Printers Pilloried — Sir 
Fletcher Norton’s Reply — The Rockingham Ministry — Wilkes and Horne 
Standing for Middlesex — Horne’s Support — Success — ^Judgment of the 
Court of King’s Bench — In Prison Rescued by the Mob — Riot — 
Surrenders Himself— Death of Allen — Lord Weymouth^s Letter — Expelled 
the House — Repeated Elections— Dr, Franklin on the Situation — A Lady’s 
Opinion— Luttrell— Middlesex Petition — Discussion in the House — 
Nobility of Chatham — Anecdote — Wilkes, Lord Mayor — Takes His Seat — 
Rescinded Rcsolutionsr-Becomes Chamberlain— Career in Parliament — 
His Character — Social Condition of the Period — Death of Wilkes. 

T O Lord Temple is due, if not the initiative, at least, the 
maintenance of the struggle,^ He generously supplied funds 
to meet the heavy legal expenses that must be encountered in 
carrying the case through the high courts of law. Under his 
directions, separate actions were instituted against the King*s 
messengers by each of the printers, and a series of indictments 
were brought by Wilkes against the State Secretaries, Egremont 
and Halifax, the Under-secreiary Wood, the Treasury Solicitor 
Webb, and the King’s messengers. 

So formidable an array of charges frightened even the Chief- 
'Secretaries themselves. Lord Halifax, in particular, was so 
japprehensive of the responsibility he was undertaking on behalf of 
Nhe Government, that before entering on the defence, he secured a 
special warrant under the privy seal, thus fortifying himself against 
prospective loss* 

On the 6th of July, 1762, the first of the* trials came off, in the 
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Court of Common Pleas, before Chief-Justice Pratt* Mr. 
Huckle, the printer, obtained damages to the amount of 
Lindsey £200^ and about sixteen others, down to the very 
errand-boy, were compensated. These verdicts decided other 
cases pending against the King’s messengers. The defence 
cost the country over 100,000. Chief-Justice Pratt’s conduct 
won him golden opinions; he was known as the ** incorruptible 
judge ; the Corporation of London voted him the freedom of 
the City in a golden box, and requested him to sit for his portrait 
to be placed in the Guildhall. Lord Chesterfield said of him 
‘‘There is hardly an instance of any person prosecuted by the 
Crown whom the judges have not very partially tried, and if they 
could bring it about with the jury, condemned, right or wrong. 
We have had ship-money judges, dispensing judges, but I never 
read of any patriot judges, except in the Old Testament, and 
those perhaps were only so because, at that time, there was no 
king in Israel. 

Having signally failed in the Common Pleas, the Government 
resolved to try the case in the Court of King’s Bench, where Lord 
Chief-Justice Mansfield presided. Wilkes was ordered before 
this Court, The summons he disregarded, having learned from 
his lawyer that the course taken was illegal. Meanwhile Wilkes 
paid a visit to his daughter, in Paris, to whom he was devotetl. 
Here he was prevented by the French police from fighting a duel 
with a Captain Forbes, a Scotchman, who pursued him thither, 
and took an opportunity of accosting him in the street while he 
was walking with a friehd. The pretext of the duel on the part of 
Forbes was the illtreatment which his country had received in the 
North Briton, In this there was ground for suspicion that the 
fire-eater was instigated to the action on behalf of the Government ; 
for Forbes, on his return, through the instrumentality of Sandwich, 
was promoted to the rank of general in the Portuguese army, and 
thus removed out of the way. 

Parliament met on the 15th of November and had quite enough 
wherewith to occupy itself in the complications arising out of the 
alfair of the North Briton, In the Commons, Wilkes stooil up 
at once, after the King’s Speech had been read, to complain of 
the violation of his nri^ilege, but he was not allowed to proceed. 
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The Psurliaraentary campaign against him had been caretully 
planned. A complaint on the point of privilege had precedence 
over every other matter introduced to the notice of the House^ 
except a royal message. With this, then, the Government came 
arm^, resolved to anticipate Wilkes by having the first word on 
the affair. The royal missive called attention to No. 45 of 
the JVi?r/A Briton as a seditious and dangerous libel, and dwelt 
on the contumacy of Wilkes towards the King’s Bench. Upon 
the consideration of these matters the House entered at once. 
Lord North had undertaken, during the recess, to introduce the 
motion against Wilkes, and had since sought to evade this- 
unpleasant duty, but being pressed by the Government he now 
moved that No. 45 of the North Briton was a false, scandalous, 
and seditious libel, and the House, adopting the motion by 27^ 
against nr, ordered the obnoxious paper to be burnt by the 
common hangman. Wilkes’s complaint was heard at the con- 
clusion of the debate, and further consideration of the whole 
matter was postponed to the, 23rd November. Mr. S. Martin, 
member for Camelford and Secretary to the Treasury, took 
occasion, in the course of the debate, to refer to the description 
given of himself in No. 40 of the North Briton as “ the most 
treacherous, base, selfish, mean, abject, low-lived, and dirty 
fellow that had ever wriggled himself into a secretaryship.” Mr, 
Martin called the writer of this paper, “ a coward and malignant 
scoundrel,” and repeated the words, that there might be no 
mistake as to their being heard He could have preferred his 
complaint any day in the former Parliament up to April the 1 9th, 
but he deferred it, that he might previously have deliberate pistol 
practice at a target. . Next day Wilkes wrote to him as follows : 
** To cut off all pretence of ignorance as to the author. I whisper 
in your ear, that every passage in the North Briton^ in which you 
have been named or even alluded to, was written by your humble 

| iservanti John Wilkes.” On the same day, Martin left a note at 
jWilkes’s house, appointing an hour to meet him in Hyde Park. 
[The choice of weapons was with Wilkes, but Martin selected pistols,, 
thinking that his choice would not be questioned by so ready a 
combatant as Wilkes. Nor was he mistaken in his calculation. 
Wiike$ was oW the ground before him; each fired two shots; ii> 
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the second round, Wilkes fell, with a ball in the groin. While 
l>Ieeding profusely, and near the point of death, with thoughtful 
generosity he urged his opponent to flight, lest, in the event of his 
demise, Martin might be tried for murder, from which catastrophe 
«ven his friends in the Treasury would be unable to protect him. 

Meanwhile, the Government had in hand a more powerful means 
of crushing Wilkes, and this they used with unsparing effect in 
the Lords. Accused of a breach of privilege in the House of 
Commons, they now turned the accusation against Wilkes, and 
charged him with a similar offence in the Lords, for having pub- 
lished a licentious poem, entitled an Essay on Woman,'’ with 
notes, itj the name of one of the spiritual peers, Warburton, the 
-celebrated Bishop of Gloucester. The Government got an inkling 
of the authorship from the letters of Wilkes, which were found 
at the office of Kearsley the printer, when he was apprehended. 

Despite the protests of Lord Temple, who foresaw danger in 
the undertaking, Wilkes had set up a printing press in his own 
house for the re-issue of the North Briton in a collected form, 
in order to make money by it. The ‘‘Essay on Woman,” to 
which was appended a profane paraphrase on the ‘‘ Veni Creator,” 
was another issue from this private press, of which he had 
but twelve copies struck off, and these by Michael Curry, the 
most trusted of his printers. This man he placed under the 
strictest injunctions of secrecy. Curry, thinking probably that 
the possession of a copy might be of future use, printed a 
thirteenth for himself. The way in which this copy of his came 
into the hands of the Government is curious. One Jennings, a 
printer in Wilkes’s private establishment, supping with a brother 
printer, brought to the feast some butter in a paper. Farmer, the 
host, was curious enough to read the printed sheet, which hap- 
pened to be a page torn from the “ Essay on Woman.” The 
obscenity of the poem made the torn sheet a curiosity in his 
eyes ; it was passed from hand to hand till it reached the Rev. J. 
Kidgill, chaplain to the Earl of March, and from thence found 
its way into the hands of the Government, for the earl was a 
great friend to that administration. Kidgill was employed by the 
Government to procure a complete copy. Opportunely, at this 
time Wilkes had a quarrel with his printer who, tempted by 
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revenge and by the bribes offered him, was induced to give up 
his copy and appear in evidence against his master. For this 
service the miserable printer only received the magnificent reward of 
hearing from Lord Sandwich “that he had saved the Government.*' 
The poem, a parody of Pope's “ Essay on Man,’' and ita 
accompaniments, was written with brutal indelicacy, and deserved 
the severest castigation. The Government, however, were more 
in fault, for they, not Wilkes, became its publishers. They 
cared very little for public morality if they could only gain their 
end in crushing a political opponent, and now resolved to 
play the part of censor. Their hypocrisy found its foils in the 
Earl of Sandwich and Bishop Warburton. The orthodoxy of 
the prelate on the fundamental Christian doctrines had been 
for a long time a matter of discussion. He had published a 
book called the Divine Legation,” in which he stated all the 
objections to the books of Moses, without inserting any of the 
answers. His appointment to the episcopal bench caused 
grievous offence to the clergy.. Nor had Warburton done much 
to assure them, when he replied to those who told him how 
unpopular his nomination was ; “ Tell them it was well for their 
cause that I did not embrace any other profession.*' Walpole 
called him “that scurrilous mortal," while Bolingbroke once 
declared that discussion with the bishop “ would be as degrading 
as to wrestle with a chimney-sweep." The other gentleman who 
bore witness against Wilkes was \hat paragon of depravity, the 
Earl of Sandwich, recently expelled from the Beefsteak Club 
for his profanity. His treachery and audacity in this case 
had the effect of increasing, in so far as was possible, the con- 
tempt in which he was held by all honest men, and of rendering 
his name a byword for all that is basest and most vicious in 
human conduct. Sandwich now astounded his old comrades 
in wickedness, yet none of his misdeeds alienated the affection 
George III., who, for many years regarded him as one of his 
avourite Ministers, though in the nobleman's conversation he had 
► endure not a little of the Medmenham seasoning, mingled with 
pte flowers of Billingsgate. The monarch, no doubt, was con- 
doled by the aphorism which he repeated to his Ministers : — “ In 
order to govern bad men you must employ bad men." 
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Sandwich was well known as a member of the select crew of 
licentious revellers who gathered round Wilkes, and a few days 
before denouncing his depravity, had been seen drinking with him 
in a tavern and exchanging obscene jests. This champion of 
morality was delighted at inflicting the ribaldry of the essay on the 
House, and read it to the assembled Lords with unmistakable 
satisfaction. Lord Hardwicke begged him to desist, upon the 
ground that it was not necessary to read the whole, but Sandwich 
himself enjoyed it too heartily to stop before he had reached the 
end. At the time every one was in an agony of curiosity to see 
this “ Essay on Woman.’* Lord Chesterfield, commenting on the 
occasion, said, “ It is a great mercy that -Mr. Wilkes is the intrepid 
defended of our rights and liberties, and no less a mercy,” he was 
constrained to add, “ that God should have raised up the Earl of 
Sandwich to vindicate our religion and morality,” The Bishop of 
Gloucester excelled the noble lord in a tide of denunciation, 
which would have excited the envy of St. Jerome. Here are a few 
of the gems which have been preserved. “The very blackest 
fiends of hell,” he said, “ would nbt keep company with Wilkes. 
The poem was worthy of the Devil.” “No,” continued the out- 
raged divine, correcting himself, bravely tempering justice with 
mercy, even towards the arch eneiily of souls ; “ I beg the Devil’s 
pardon ; even he is incapable of writing it.” Eventually the poem 
was declared a breach of privilege, and Wilkes, as its author, was 
ordered to be prosecuted in thefc King’s Bench. A few days after, 
the Lords concurred with the Commons in condemning No. 45 
of the North Briton to the fire, by the hands of the common hang- 
man. So secretly had the Government concerted measures, that 
t|jje exposure in the Upper House of the “ Essay on Woman ” had 
taken Wilkes by surprise. Suffering now from his wound, he felt ^ 
acutely this stab made on his reputation. He was, however, con-! 
soled by the proceedings of December 8th, which proved that he/ 
was still the popular idol. On that day, the sheriffs proceeded- 
from Guildhall to carry out the order of Parliament to commi 
the North Briton to the flames. Enthusiastic crowds filled the 
streets, shouting, “Wilkes and Liberty!” among whom ^were 
noticeable many of the better class of citizens. The sheriffs* 
carriage was broken, and he was forced to alight and walk on 
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foot to the place of sacrifice, amid the jeers and bootings of the 
mob. At the Exchange, a new disappointment awaited him. 
The wood was damp, and, to the infinite delight of the crowd, 
refused to perform its invidious service. The sheriff and the hang- 
man were thus driven to hold the victimised paper over the flames 
of a torch. But before this could be accomplished, the North 
Briton was rescued by the people, with shouts of joy, while a 
jack-boot and petticoat were committed to the flames in its place. 
The sheriff had acted a daring part throughout, for he had no 
support from the city magistrates or civic officers. The city 
marshal had refused to serve unless supported by the military, and 
the city coiistables had fled at the first onset of the crowd. On 
returning, the sheriff was very nearly suffering for his rashness, for 
after entering his carriage, the windows were smashed, and he was 
plentifully bespattered with mud. 

The 6th of the same month brought Wilkes a new victory in the 
shape of damages amounting to i,ooo in the Common Pleas, 
against Undersecretary Wood, and, what was yet more important, 
a pronouncement from the prcsMing judge, Chief-Justice Pratt, 
against the legality of general warrants. Sir Charles Pratt pro- 
nounced Wilkes entitled to his discharge, because of his privilege 
as a member of Parliament, since that privilege holds good in all 
cases except treason, felony, or breach of the peace. “ We are all 
of opinion,'* he said, “ that a libel is not a breach of the peace ; it 
tends to a breach of the peace ancf that is the utmost. ' But that 
which only tends to a breach of the peace cannot be an actual 
breach of it. In the case of the seven bishops, Judge Powel, the 
only honest man of the four judges, dissented, and I am bound 
to be of his opinion, and to say that case is not law ; — but it 
shows the miserable condition to which the law was reduced. Let 
Mr. Wilkes be di^harged from his imprisonment” 

On the evening of this trial, another attempt was made to 
assassinate Wilkeis, but without effect. When brought before the 
Court, the discovery of a clasp-knife on the would<be assassin, 
was not considered evidence of an evil intent, so he was 

Wt1tc^*s physi^ans, Doctors Greaves and Brocklesby, attended 
' the^B oUbe oh th^ i6th of December, to certify to his inability to 
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be present on that day in compliance with the injunction, 'rhe 
House made order that he should attend on the 29th. Anxious 
for independent medical testimony, they appointed Dr, Habber<* 
deen and Mr. Hawkins to report upon his case. Wilkes refused 
the services of these physicians, but sent instead for two of the 
surgeons in attendance upon his Majesty, Dr. Duncan and Mr. 
Middleton, who, calling upon him, were humorously told that his 
choice fell on them on account of their nationality, “ for,’^ added 
he, “if the House would have him watched, he thought two 
Scotchmen the most proper to be his spies.*' 

Wilkes now began to feel the evils of his extravagant mode of 
living. To escape his creditors, he fled to Paris, as soon as his 
wound would permit him to travel. He suffered much during 
the journey, and was daunted by the feebleness of his condition 
from undertaking the return journey for the 19th of January, 
1764. His inability to attend in the House on that day was 
testified by the certificate of two French surgeons. Their testi- 
mony, however, was discarded by the House, which, choosing to 
construe Wilkes's non-attendance into contempt, proceeded forth- 
with to expel him, as the contumacious author of a seditious libel. 

But if the House was now rid of Wilkes, the great question he 
had raised as ]to the validity of General Warrants, remained for 
agitation. The longest debate on record up to that period (one 
of seventeen hours) occupied consideration, on the 14th and 
15th of February, and being adjourned, the question was 
hotly contested again on the 17th. Shirking the main question, 
on which it apprehended defeat, the Government had set its 
heart on gaining an adjournment of four months. In this they 
succeeded, by the slender majority of 14 in a House of 400. 
So anxious were they to secure a triumph, that the sick and 
suflering of the ministerial camp were impressed in large numbers 
for the occasion. Crutches and sedan chairs gave a novel 
appearance to the House ; and so many were brought down to 
it in blankets, that it reminded Walpole of the pool of Bethesda. 

Success and defeat alternate in Wilkes’s career in almost as 
rapid succession as cloud and sunshine in a landscape. A few 
after this, on the 21st of February, he was brought in guilty 
in the King^s Bench, under the presidency of Chief-Justice 
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Mansfield, of publishing the Essay on Woman ; it was decided 
diat the private printing of a few. copies of a document for dis- 
tribution among a close circle , of friends was publication in the 
legal sense. 

The affair of the North Briton still occupied the legal world 
throughout the year 1764. In July, Wilkes’s printers, Kearsley 
and Williams, were found guilty of republishing the North 
Briton; and Wilkes, not being able to appear to receive the 
sentence of the King’s Bench, was outlawed in the Sheriff’s Court 
in November. The printers were called up for sentence on 
January 25th, 1 765. Kearsley was rewarded for giving up Wilkes’s 
name, by a discharge ; Williams was fined ; had to give seven 
years’ security for ^100, and, besides standing in the pillory, 
suffered a confinement of six months* duration. 

The matter of General Warrants was before the House again 
on the 27th of January, and, after a protracted debate, further 
discusssion was declared inopportune, pending the final decision 
of the law. It was during this debate that Sir Charles York 
urged the postponement of a decision. Pitt, as usual, adopted 
a lofty tone ; “ I am no judge,” he said, “ but sit here to judge 
judges ; there has not been a violation of the Constitution 
but has been sanctioned by the greatest judges.” Sir Fletcher 
Norton, the Solicitor-General, stung perhaps by this attack, 
declared on the other hand that he should regard a resolution 
of the House of Commons no more than the oaths of so many 
drunken porters in Covent Garden,” Well might Walpole, 
writing to the Earl of Hertford, say, Had old Onslow been in 
the chair, I believe he would have knocked him down with 
the. mace.” 

On the 14th of February, the authorities had Williams, the 
printer, conveyed to the pillory in a coach, upon which “No. 45 ” 
was conspicuously painted. The occasion caused a popular 
ovation, cheering crowds hailing the printer as he was borne 
along. A collection was made for him round the pillory, which 
amounted to ^£200. The mock execution of a jack-boot and 
Scotch bonnet again gratified the spite of the people against Bute, 
the reputed^ author of all their ills, and was a laughable com- 
pensation far the humiliation to which Williams was subjected. 
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In the summer of this year, the administration which had 
persecuted Wilkes, found itself no longer able to carry on the 
government, and was succeeded, by the Rockingham Minis^. 
One of the first acts of this new Government was to raise Chit^- 
Justice Pratt to the peerage, under the title of Baron Camden. 
On the 8th of November, the final effort to quash the decision of 
the Common Pleas in the case of Daniel Leech against the King’s 
messengers, completely broke down in the Court of King’s Bench. 
The judges were unanimous in confirming the decision of the 
Common Pleas; and thus the final registration was made into 
the law and political life of the nation, the right for which John 
WUjces had so long and stoutly contended. 

Wilkes in the interim had recovered from the effects of his 
wound, and proceeded to Italy. The general election in the 
beginning of 1 768 summoned him home. To have the appearance 
of acting constitutionally, he sought in person a reversal of his 
outlawry from the King, but the action being infonnal received 
no attention. The election for the City of London on the 23rd 
of March resulted in bringing him*in lowest on the poll of the seven 
candidates; he however scoring as many as 1,247 votes. He 
might now have returned disappointed to France, or have gone to 
gaol in the King’s Bench prison, were it not that at this juncture 
he met John Horne. They were already acquainted, and had 
quarrelled, but Horne was not a man to sacrifice his admiration 
of public character to private feeling. He pledged Wilkes the 
entire support of his influence in procuring his return for Middlesex. 
Wilkes accepted the offer, and on the morning of his defeat in the 
city, his address to the Middlesex electors appeared. 

In standing for Middlesex, Wilkes had the assistance of several 
of his old friends, among whom were Lord Temple and the 
Duke of Portland ; the former provided him with the necessary 
form of freehold qualification, then required from every Knight 
of the Shire. But more potent than either was the Rev. John 
Home, of New Brentford, where the election took , place, and 
where his influence was paramount^ Mr. Horne spared neithi^ 
his purse nor his efforts: lauded Wilkes’s merits It piiyate 
meetings, wrote articles in the newspapers, and appeared at the 
hustings openly as his supporter. The freeholders of Middleiiex:i 
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under his guidance^ met and agreed to return Wilkes at 
their own expense. The election took place on the 28th of 
Inarch ] Mr, Wilkes was returned at the head of the poll, having 
scored 1,292 votes, while Mr. Cook obtained only 827. There 
was rejoicing among the people at this victory, and the mob, 
who hve years ago illuminated their houses for “Wilkes and 
No. 45," now shouted vociferously, and compelled others to 
illuminate for “ Wilkes and Liberty.” So general became this 
cry among all classes that it is said the little Prince, subsequently 
Regent and King, ran into his father’s presence and shouted, 
“ Wilkes and Liberty.” 

The Ministry were thrown into the utmost consternation by this 
unexpected defeat, and would have granted Wilkes a pardon, as 
the best and most sensible way of quelling the excited feelings 
which were roused, had it not been for the blind obstinacy of the 
King. Meanwhile Wilkes had to appear before the Court of 
King’s Bench, to receive sentence for the two offences of which a 
jury had found him guilty. Wilkes complained that no verdict 
could have been found against him on either of these charges, 
if it had not been for the alteration of the record of informa- 
tion against him. The first charge was the republication of 
the North Briton, No. 45*, and the other the “ Essay on 
Woman.” He admitted the former, as being founded on facts, 
and as containing nothing disrespectful to the King or his 
ministers. Regarding the poem, he blushed at the recollection 
that it should in any way have been brought before the public 
eye. He had printed only a few copies, and none were intended 
for publication. Wilkes made a serious charge against Lord 
Mansfield of altering the records, which conduct rendered the 
verdicts absolutely void. When Wilkes concluded his speech, 
the Attorney-General moved for his committal on the outlawry 
matter. He was sentenced to be imprisoned for twenty-two months, 
to pay 1,000, and to find security for good behaviour for seven 
lyears after fee term of the imprisonment had expired. Consigned 
lb the custody of the marshal of the King’s Bench prison and his 
psHfiStlbts, l|iey set out in a hackney-coach, Horne being allowed 
ItU aecompbiy him. At Westminster Bridge a dense multitude 
suirotmdedkhe coach, detached the horses, turned the vehicle 
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round, forced out the marshal and his assistants, and drew 
Wilkes and Horne along the Strand with shouts of triumph. 
On their way, the mob often asked Wilkes where he wished to 
go ; he replied, “ To the King’s Bench prison, where the laws 
of my country have sent me.” As soon as he found a pretext 
for parting with his boisterous admirers, he did so, and went 
to the prison and surrendered himself. From thence he issued 
his address to the freeholders of Middlesex, in which he assured 
them of his steadfastness in the cause of liberty, and expressed 
the hope that he should one day concert with them and other 
patriots the means of rooting out the remains of arbitrary power 
and Star Chamber inquisition.” 

On the 9th of June he was brought up for judgment. It was 
on this occasion, while declaring the reversal of the outlawry, 
that Lord Mansfield made one of his best speeches. When 
Wilkes was in prison, a number of idle people had daily gathered 
round the building, in expectation of seeing him at one of the 
windows. On the day on which^ the new Parliament met, there 
was a larger concourse than usual, a rumour having been spread 
that Wilkes would be allowed to take his seat. The Ministry, 
anticipating some disturbance, sent a guard of soldiers to the 
prison; and Lord Weymouth, Secretary of State, sent the 
chairman of the quarter sessions a letter, advising him to have 
no scruples as to employing the soldiers, if he felt it necessary 
for the preservation of the •peace. Unfortunately, a company 
of the 3rd Foot, commonly called a Scotch regiment, was sent 
on duty. The crowd, after long waiting, became impatient, 
finding Wilkes was not to be released ; the soldiers acted roughly, 
but not without provocation. Two of the magistrates stood 
forward, and ordered the Riot Act to be read ; stones began 
to be thrown; the soldiers were ordered to fire, and obeyed. 
A young man named Allen, who took no part in the pro* 
ceedings, was killed, and over twenty people wounded. Lord 
Barrington, Secretary of War, wrote, by the orders of the Kii^, 
a letter, in which he signified his approbation of the conduct of 
both officers and men. An inquest, however, was held, which 
resulted in a verdict of wilful murder against tl^e magistrate who 
ordered the firing, and the soldier who did the'^deed. The 
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magistrate was tried and acquitted ; the soldier was dismissed the 
service, but received as compensation a shilling a day for life. 
Seven months after this unhappy occurrence in St George's 
Fields, Wilkes by some means got possession of Lord Wey- 
mouth’s letter, recommending the magistrate to employ the 
soldiers in dispersing the people. He published it at length 
in the St Jame^s Chronicle^ with this short preface ; — “ I send 
you the following authentic State paper, the date of which, 
prior by more than three weeks to the fatal loth of May, 
shows how long the horrid massacre in St. George’s Fields had 
been planned and determined upon before it was carried into 
execution ; and how long a hellish project can be brooded over 
by some infernal spirits without one moment’s remorse.” 

The Secretary of War complained of this publication, and 
readily procured an order for the summoning and examination 
of Wilkes. At the bar of the House, he avowed himself the 
writer of the sentence, and added, “ Whenever a Secretary ot 
State shall dare to write so bloody a scroll, I will through life 
dare to write such prefatory remarks, as well as make my appeal 
to the nation on the occasion.” 

After this avowal, Lord Barrington moved that the writer be 
expelled the House for having written the three libels. No. 45, 
North Briton ; the “ Essay on Woman ; and the preface to 
Lord Weymouth’s letter. A long debate followed y but Wilkes was 
expelled on the 3rd of February, 1769, yet not without remon- 
strance. A fortnight after, he was re-elected without opposition, 
and the next day there was a great debate in the House. The 
Ministry held that the expulsion of Wilkes incapacitated him for 
re-election. In this unlawful proceeding they were supported by 
Charles James Fox, who, having imbibed the opinions of his family, 
now, at the outset of his career made himself the mouthpiece of their 
prejudices. A little before this, the celebrated Blackstone was 
elevated to the Bench ; he, too, warmly maintained the incapacity 
of Wilkes, but was answered by Mr. Grenville from a passage in his 
own book, iwhere all the rightful grounds of disqualification were 
enumerated and no such case as that of Wilkes was among them. 
On Biacksfbne’s elevation to the Bench, he published a second 
edition of his great work, toning down his former definitions to suit 
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the exigences of his new position; hence the favourite toast irt 
rile Opposition banquets became : The first edition of Blade- 
stone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England.” The great 
legal authority was sharply rebuked for this act of perfidy. Per- 
haps the comment of Junius was the most cutting: ‘^For the 
defence of truth, of law, and reason, the doctor’s book may be 
safely consulted ; but whoever wishes to cheat his neighbour of 
his estate, or rob a country of its rights, need make no scruple as 
to consulting the doctor himself.” 

At the close of the session of 1769, the Court party prevailed, 
anc^ Wilkes was excluded from the House of Commons. This 
insignificant victory was purchased at a heavy cost ; for he had. 
now become the idol of the nation, the champion of the Con- 
stitution, and from within his prison, exercised a more powerful 
influence than any member of the Legislature. 

After this expulsion he was repeatedly returned by the Middle- 
sex freeholders. It was during the crisis of the Middlesex election 
that Franklin wrote to his son : “ I went last week to Winchester, 
and observed that for fifteen miles out of town there was scarce 
a door or window-shutter next the road unmarked with ‘‘Wilkes 
and Liberty,” and “ No. 45 and this continued here and there 
quite to Winchester, which is sixty-four miles.” The picture of 
the patriot was multiplied to such an extent, that his portrait 
squinted at the traveller even «from the signboards of half the inns 
in the kingdom. He used to relate to his companions, with in- 
comparable humour, how an old lady, behind whom he happened 
to be walking, exclaimed with much bitterness, as she looked 
up at one of the public-house profiles, “Ah, Jack Wilk^, you 
swing everywhere but where you ought.” 

The Government next set up an official candidate, Colonel 
Luttrell, in opposition to the declared favourite. Walpole said the 
man for this pu:q)ose should be, “A man of the firmest virtue, 
or a ruffian of dauntless prostitution.” Luttrell was a Medmenham 
monk; and belonged to the latter class. He was a m^ who had 
graduated in every kind of infamy, and crowned his ras^ity by 
challenging hk father to fight a; duel. The election msulted -in* 
another ministerial disappointment. Wilkes obtained 1,143 vdtes, 
Luttrell only 296. This election gave rise to a far fnore impott-r 
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s^ugg^e th^u the contest over the General Warnorta ; for this 
::yvaa hp^a question of individual wrong, but of the danger to ^e 
constitutional right of a large body of electors. Who was to 
conquer ; the electors of Middlesex, or the subservient wajority in 
the House of Commons, who had sold themselves, in order to be 
instrumental in gratifying the personal resentment of the King ? 
The House declared that Luttrell ought to have been elected, 
and ordered the return to be amended, by inserting his natne 
instead of that of Wilkes. The Middlesex freeholders petition^ 
against Luttrell, and their petition was presented by one of the 
most fearless and honest of the reforming party — Sir George 
Savile. The House took the petition into consideration, but 
finally declared that Luttrell had been duly elected. In this 
determination to seat Luttrell and depose Wilkes, the House of 
Commons brought the Court, the Government, and itself into 
disrepute, by the unconstitutional manner in which it persecuted 
the man whom the people had selected, and thus ignored the 
right of a great constituency. There was ample precedent for the 
exclusion of any member subject by law to disability, and for 
seating in his place a candidate who had obtained a much smaller 
number of votes. During the eighteen years of confusion, from 
1642 to 1660, forty-nine members were expelled in two months 
of one year. But here lies the distinction, — and it is a vital one, — 
that Wilke$ was not subject to dis^ibility by any law, but only by 
a resolution of the House ; therefore, to exclude him as ineligible, 
and to seat another candidate in his place, was to make a resolu- 
tion of one branch of the Legislature equal to the law by all three, 
and that on the tenderest of all points — the freedom of election. 
If such a ; course were followed, there would be no reason why 
the country should choose members for the House of Commons, 
as the H<^use of Commons would, in fact, be . choosing its own 
members. ^ On the ground of constitutional right the arguments 
of the ministers were weak. Mr. Henry Cavendish was warmly 
applauded Vhen he said, “ I do from my soul detest and abhor as 
uncpnstitu|onal and illegal that damnable doctrine and position 
tto a resllation of the House of Commons can make, alter, 
^i^nd, or annihilate the law of the land.’^ None now 
vert that statement, though many Tories bad 
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and would now set up privilege above statute. The cry off 

Wilkes and Liberty ** became the watchword of a great party, and 
not the hasty utterance of the ignorant rabble. 

Lord Chatham, in the House of Lords, denounced the proceed* 
ings with great vehemence. He was one of the few statesmen of 
his day who deserve special attention, both from the liberality of 
his mind and the nobility of his character. “There was a 
grandeur in Pitt’s personal appearance,” says a writer who knew 
him, “which produced awe and attention; and though broken 
with infirmity and age, his mind shone through the ruins of his 
bo<^, armed his eye with lightning and lip with thunder.’* His 
speeches and far-seeing policy astonished and dazzled the country ; 
his eloquence flashed, fulminated, and struck dismay among all 
but the most hardened of his antagonists. Only a few pregnant 
aphorisms have been handed down ; they lie before us like the 
noble fragments of a Greek marble, a thing to meditate on and 
afford us glimpses of the past as through a darkened window. 
His power of invective was cold and cutting as the air that blows 
from an iceberg. His private life was spotless and untainted by 
the leprosy of corruption then raging. He was a man whose 
whole nature was animated with a love of country, pure, clear, 
and penetrating as the sound of a trumpet in a desert camp. 
Born at another period, and with a fit audience, all he wanted 
was a republican education tjp place him on a level with the 
greatest men of antiquity. England to a man accorded him a 
tropical welcome when king-craft tried to undermine and shatter 
his reputation. 

At the opening of the session of 1770, Chatham moved an amend- 
ment to the Address, to the effect that in order to appease popular 
discontent, the case of the expulsion of John Wilkes should be 
taken into consideration. Lord Mansfield opposed the motion* 
making some personal reflections upon Wilkes, to which Lord 
Chatham made reply : “ The character and circumstances of Mr. 
Wilkes have been improperly introduced into this debate, not only 
here, but in the Court of Judicature where his cause was'tried^I 
mean the House of Commons. With one party he was a patriot 
of the first magnitude ; with the other, the vilest incendiary. For 
my part, I consider him merely and indifferently as an English 
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subject, possessed of certain rights which the laws have given 
him, and which the laws alone can take from him. I am neither 
moved by his private vices nor by his public merits. In his 
person though he were the worst of men, I contend for the 
safety and security of the best ; and God forbid, my lords, that 
there should be a power in this country of measuring the civil 
rights of the subject by his moral character or by any other rule 
but the fixed laws of the land.” 

Despite the force of this splendid appeal, Chatham failed to 
attain his object. Only 36 peers voted for the amendment, 
and 208 against it. Lord Chatham was charged with being 
pompous and theatrical in manner ; but this affectation seemed 
a part of himself. He had a wonderful voice, which when it 
sank into a whisper, could be heard to the remotest benches, and 
when he strained it to its full extent, the sound rose like the 
swell of an organ. A few months after his amendment was 
rejected, he reiterated the same sentiments. Here in my 
place, in this illustrious assembly, I do avow that Colonel Luttrell 
is no representative of the people. He is a mere nominee, 
thrust in by the enemies of the land and to the principles — the 
established principles — of the Constitution. Again,” he said, 
“we cannot therefore enter into any debate in which the 
Middlesex business will not be proper ; in which it will not be 
absolutely necessary. I shall, for iny part, consider it the alarum- 
bell of liberty. I shall ring it incessantly in the ears of the 
whole kingdom, till I rouse the people to a proper sense of their 
injuries, and convince ministers, entrenched as they are in their 
venal majorities, that the privileges of Englishmen are never to be 
infringed,” The stately gravity of Chatham was never abandoned 
even in circumstances where any exhibition of this trait was un- 
called for. Once, while suffering from a protracted attack of his 
old enemy' the gout, he used to receive his colleagues frequently 
in his bedroom. One evening in the depth of winter, the Duke 
of Newcasde had a consultation with him. The great statesman, 
owing to malady, had such a horror of heat that he would 
never ^uffSe^ a fire to be lighted in his room ; the duke had an 
equal anti^thy to cold, and the night being excessively severe, 
perceiving fa second bed in the room, the duke seated himself 
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upon it, and covered his legs with the blanket. But still feeling 
cold, he gradually crept, full dressed as he was, into the bed^ 
and the two ministers lay for a considerable time, the one wai^l/ 
declaiming in his most authoritative tone, and the other listehikig 
submissively, with nothing but their heads visible above the bed* 
clothes. In the case of Luttrell and the Middlesex election, the 
House of Commons made a fatal mistake, which has been pointed* 
out by no other than Wilkes himself. *‘If once,” he said, “the 
ministers shall be permitted to say whom the freeholders shall 
not choose, the next step will be to tell them whom they shall 
choose.” 

No public measure since the accession of George III. had 
excited so general an alarm or caused so universal a discon-r 
tent; and no political event had been so ably discussed out 
of doors or produced so much masterly writing. It was said 
by those who opposed these measures, that the right of the 
electors to be represented by men of their own choice was so 
essential for the preservation of all their rights, that it ought to 
be considered as one of the most sacred parts of the Constitution ; 
that the House of Commons was not a self-constituted body, 
acting by any inherent right,' but an elected body, restrained 
within the limits of a delegated authority, hence they could not 
dispute the right of their constituents without sapping the founda- 
tion of their own existence ; .that the law of the land regulated 
the qualification of members to serve in Parliament, and that the 
freeholders of every county had a just right to return whom they 
thought proper, provided the candidate was not disqualified by 
those laws. 

On the 17th of April, 1770, Wilkes’s term of imprisonment had 
expired. In the following year occurred his last contest with the 
House of Commons. He was now alderman and sheriff of the 
City of London. In 1774 he was elected despite all the effetts 
of the Government, to be chief magistrate of the City. “ It is 
wonderful to think,” said Dr. Johnson, “ that all the force of the 
Government was required to endeavour to prevent WilHes front 
being chosen the chief magistrate of London, though the LiviiMy^ 
men knew he would rob their shops if he dimit, and debau^ 
their daughters if he could.” ' ; , 
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\/rOn tbe roth of October, 1774, Wilkes was again elected for 
iddlesex; and this time was allowed to occupy his seat. In 
ithat Farlument, and in its successor of 1780, he made many 
attempts to procure the expunging of the resolutions against his 
election for Middlesex from the journals of the House, but 
without Success, until the 3rd of May, 1782, when it voted 
that the resolution of 17 th February, 1769, and all other re- 
solutions concerning the Middlesex elections, should be ex- 
punged from their journals, — “being subversive of the rights of 
the whole body of electors of the kingdom.” Having so far 
succeeded, Wilkes did not offer himself for re-election in the next 
Parliament. He was chosen chamberlain in November 1780, 
and hj^ld this easy and lucrative post to the time of his death, in 
1797. The only work required for its discharge was the com- 
position of short speeches, addressed to those who were honoured 
with the freedom of the City. The latter portion of Wilkes’ political 
career exhibited no marked characteristic, though his life was not 
entirely barren of results. He consistently opposed the American 
war, and advocated toleration of Dissenters and Roman Catholics, 
at a time when both parties were treated with much harshness. 
He urged on the House of Commons the duty of making the 
British Museum a useful institution, and giving to art and science 
adequate encouragement, at a time when few thought that Par- 
liament should legislate in the interest of either. -He advocated 
reform, andjapproved of the suppression of nomination boroughs. 
George 111*^ wanted to introduce a form of personal govern- 
ment, which would have made him independent of Parliament ; 
and although many of the corrupt statesmen of his time were 
ready to sustain him in this unconstitutional scheme, Wilkes 
effectually defeated it. Perhaps he did more than any man of 
his time to protect the subject from arbitrary proceedings on the 
part of the ^yereign 5 and had it not been for Wilkes, Horne, and 
a few other ^ardent spirits of the day, the work of the Revolution 
would bave^been reversed. If Wilkes did not possess the purity 
of M&^elF|>|r the sincerity of Hampden, he did# nevertheless, 
good seiinc| ,to his country. If he happened to be always in 
debt^ so. wefe Cba^ Pitt, Burke, and Fox. If the charge of 
licehtioiiBUels were preferred aigainst him, the same censure would 
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equally apply to almost all his contemporaries. In fact, the social 
condition of England during the reign of the Georges was Id a 
very depraved state. 

The nation, with the exception of a few families of the edur 
cated classes, was sunk into a degree of brutality almost incon- 
ceivable. Vice appeared in all its naked deformity. The habits 
of the first two kings of the House of Brunswick were coarse, 
profligate, and repulsive; the Court was beset by rapacious 
Germans, and women hired to be licentious. George II. placed 
under the same roof with his wife a swarm of concubines; the 
Queen encouraged his guilty passions, and preserved her power 
over him only by becoming herself the mistress of his mistresses. 
The King unblushingly consulted her about his amours, iyid the 
Prime Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, went so far as to jest with 
the Queen on the subject. The example set by royalty was not 
lost on the nobles, and the worst faults of the aristocracy were 
imitated by the wealthier classes of the community. The im- 
morality of men and women of high rank was so gross, that the 
report of it will hardly be conceivable by the present generation, 
which, if not exceptional in purity, is at least more influenced 
by the grace of decorum. At that time a duchess, with several 
•ladies of rank, in man’s attire, attended a masquerade, which was 
thronged by. women, notorious for vice of the lowest forms* 
Matrimony was ridiculed by both sexes, and the appellation of 
“rake” was as much in vogue ‘among women as men, and 
regarded not with disapprobation, but with good-humoured 
tolerance. The fact is palpably admitted in the writings of the 
professional beauty of the day, the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu ; while the works of Fielding, Chesterfield, Churchill, 
Richardson, and Berkeley' teem with observations indicating the 
general depravity of the times. Henry Fox, Lord Chesterfield, 
Earl Sandwich, Lord Chancellor Northington, and Lord Thurlow, 
were all men of loose character. 

Wilkes was the product of his age, and perhaps as good a 
type as could be selected of the society in which he moved. 
His shortcomings were known to his contemporaries, without 
lessening his popularity among the great bulk of the people 
who regarded omissions of this kind with ^eat leniency. Tlie 
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services which Wilkes rendered his country must not be dis- 
paraged by any comparison with his private character, which 
was mean and contemptible* This side of his life will be better 
understood from passages in his correspondence with Horne. 
He had plenty of animal courage, as was shown in his duels; 
his wit and repartee can be inferred from his replies ; but the 
man himself was entirely subordinate to his cause, and the good 
he did his couq^ry was done from no high aspiration, no love 
of mankind. When Junius, with fulsome flattery, requested 
that Wilkes should not make himself cheap by appearing so often 
in the streets, the only acknowledgment he made was, “that 
if he took the advice and kept indoors, it would be from no 
loftier motive than fear of the greatest villains out of hell, the 
bailiffs.” It is certain he never would have filled a niche in the 
history of his day, if the King and his ministers had acted a con- 
stitutitional part. He professed himself no Wilkite, and frequently 
ridiculed the cause he publicly vaunted. He affected a patriotism 
he was far from feeling ; indeed^ he rather made a boast of his 
insincerity. Standing on the hustings at Brentford, his opponent 
said to him, “ I will take the sense of the meeting.” “ I will take 
the nonsense,” replied Wilkes, “ and we shall see who has the 
best of it.” He was no true servant of the people; he scandalized 
liberty by his licentiousness, and patriotism by intrigues for 
place. In a letter to Mr. Coates in 1764, Wilkes says, “If 
Government means peace or friendship with me, I then no longer 
breathe hostility ; and between ourselves, if they send me to Con- 
stantinople as ambassador, that is all I should wish.” Compare 
the tone of this private and confidential letter with his speech 
before Chief Justice Pratt, when he stated in open court that the 
Ministry adopted a mode of prosecution towards him because 
they failed ih their early attempts to corrupt him. This effrontery 
of assertion can best be appreciated by remembering that he was 
a disappointed suitor for place, and from such disappointments 
had all the libels sprung. When Wilkes had spent his money 
in Paris and exhausted his credit in London, he returned to 
England un|er sentence of outlawry, and threatened to attack 
the Gqverni^ent unless they agreed to his terms, saying, “ If 
the ministerf do not find employment forme, I am disposed to 
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find employment for them/* He was then supported by the 
Whigs much in the same spirit as the Tories had sup]^aK!t^ 
SacheverelL - ^ 

Wilkes saw in the public discontent a chance of renewing his 
traffic in popularity, and was astute enough to make the xhost 
his chances. He always kept in view what he avowed to Gibbon 
— the making of his fortune by popular agitation. He for a 
long time gained his living much as a beggar djges, who exposes 
his wounds to the public to elicit donations, and was more 
successful than most impostors. From beginning to end, his 
reputation was an accident, which the awkward bungling of the 
Government fostered. Had Wilkes been successful in getting the 
governorship of Canada, for which he had applied, the world 
would never have heard of him, and the cause which he made 
the pretext of his many battles, would have been won without him, 
by others more worthy ; for such men were not wanting even in 
those days degenerate. Wilkes was only the man in the gap, who 
was forced on by the throng behind him. 

The worst side of his life was his remarkable perfidy towards 
his friends. I say nothing of his ingratitude to Lord Temple and 
John Horne; but what did. he do for Churchill? Nothing. 
Sterne, author of the “Sentimental Journey,** he utterly neglected. 
In 1768 that most gifted but unfortunate genius died, over- 
whelmed with debt; his body was recognized on the surgeons’ 
dissecting-room table ; and his wife and daughter were scarcely 
able to find the means of subsistence. In their extremity, they 
applied to two of Sterne’s oldest friends, Wilkes and Stevenson, 
who had admitted him to their boon companionship in the 
Medmenham orgies. The request was to subscribe to an edition 
of Yorick's sermons. Both gave promises to do even more — ^to 
write a life to be prefixed to the volume. Three months 
after the application, the widow writes to remind them of their 
promises. No answer. She writes again, “In pity, do.” No 
reply ever came, and not a page of the life did Wilkes or 
Stevenson ever write. 

Wilkes outlived his popularity. To use his own Ixpi^iye 
phrase^ his latter days were those of a “ fire burnt out” He died 
at the house of his accomplished daughter “ Polly,” in < 3 ra$Venor 
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the day after Christmas Day, in 1797. The last state- 
if ^xeade to the world was in strict keeping with the tenor 
of his life, — falsehood He assured his daughter and Mrs. 
^old, his mistress, that they would find a considerable balance 
at his banker's. On discovery, it was found he was insolvent, 
and had not left enoueh to pay the fifth part of his own 
debts^ 
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THE QUARREL OF HORNE AND WILKES. 

Evil Communications — Vox Populi — Peculiar Position — Character of Home 
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Halifax — The Ingratitude of Wilkes — Public Correspondence — Private 
Character— Little Presents— The Wildman Episode — The Old Clothes’ 
Incident — Bingley the Printer — Secession from the Society — Separation of 
Wilkes and Horae. 

T he impossibility of touching pitch without being defiled, is 
illustrated by the controversy which took place between 
Wilkes and Horne. Much of it is mere dry leaves, possessing no 
permanent interest ; but out of the heap of dead rubbish, nothing 
will be presented to the reader but what is necessary to throw 
light on the characters. Horne rendered unquestionable service 
to popular rights, and gave proofs of his disinterestedness, but 
all was unavailing ; his connection with Wilkes, and the unhappy 
controversy which sprang from it, entirely blasted his reputation. 
The mischief done to his character extended also to his political 
doctrines, which never received the attention or respect which 
they deserved. To do justice to his career, it is necessary to keep 
always in view that he was, from first to last, a man who laboured 
under great and irremovable civil disabilities, arising from the 
profession into which he had been forced. Horne had an iron 
constitution, a personal courage rarely surpassed, a perfect com< 
mand of temper, and all the controversial efficiency of prompt 
acuteness, satire, and wit. Perhaps ho political man ever ex- 
perienced the same degree of injustice, for his speculations and 
projects were moderate he aimed at the public good, and main- 
tained his position with a consistenc;^ which put most of his dis- 
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c<^tempor^^ to idxati^. It was this same inflexible 
pentuitence which brought down^ pn him the opprobrium of the 
time-serving politicians of his day. Gifted with the talents of a 
^eat performer, he was compelled through life to play inferior 
parts, and this embittered his existence. As a politician he was 
alwayi b^ow himself, always compelled to act in subordination to 
his equdb, and, for the most part, obliged to work on a level with 
those whom nature and education had placed at an immeasurable 
distance beneath him. He began his political career in connection 
with the Middlesex election, from which, however, Wilkes derived 
all the glory and advantage. Never was valiant and faithful service 
so unworthily rewarded. We cannot wonder^t Horne afterwards 
rating popular favour very low, and of his uniformly asserting that 
if he had not stronger and better motives than a wish to obtain it, 
he should be a fool to undergo any more political toils, or expose 
himself to any more political dangers. Horne suffered all his life 
for his friendship with Wilkes ; no after act could purge him from 
the leprosy which clung to his companion. In vain did he declare 
that his aid was given exclusively on public, not private, grounds, 
and that he had a contempt for the name of Wilkes. The stains 
of the pitqh remained ; for the public were either heedless or 
indifferent in examining closely into the matter. Perhaps they 
concluded fhat there was not much to choose between either on 
the score o^morality. In the controversy which took place between 
Horne and^ Wilkes, the former completely exploded his opponent 
to atoms. .;He showed that Wilkes scorned the people as much 
as he gulled them. The wonder is that Horne's statements did 
not greatljl moderate the popular idolatry of his opponent ; in 
reality it hid precisely the opposite effect. It was Horne that 
suffered; though neither of the gentlemen deserves to be 
honoured ^th a statue, for an example of unsullied purity of 
personal c(|aduct, still a distinction must be drawn. Perhaps the 
facts, collected and spread before the reader as they have never 
been done,|n^ay throw light on the subject, and reveal something 
of mpre j^lbr^nce, — the spread of liberal thought and action, — of 
whai their private, vices, were the, undoubted 
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There is|diothing that has so unfavourable , an effect upon the 
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heart and understanding, nothing that so completety sours the 
nature of a man, as long disappointment and continued restraint. 
By a step taken early in life, Home was debarred from the (air 
exercise of those talents with which he was highly gifted, and cut 
off from the attainment of those objects of which he was most 
desirous. Accident has a vast share in forming the greatest and 
the most virtuous of men ; and we shall do no justice to the 
character of Mr. Horne, if we blame him for what he was, without 
considering what, under more propitious circumstances he might 
have been. In the essential particulars of truth, honour, and 
justice ; in all that in a popular sense forms the morality of a 
gentleman, he stood unimpeached; at least, no charge of the 
violation of them was ever substantiated, although he lived for 
half a century exposed to the public eye, and beset by the vigilant 
hostility of active and powerful enemies. His great fault, as an 
individual, was a libertinism in habits and discourse, which ill 
became the profession to which he reluctantly belonged and 
soon abandoned. Profligacy o( morals, however, has not in 
any age or country proved a bar to the success of a patriot or 
statesman. 

Wlien the Wilkes controversy began, Horne was on the Con- 
tinent. He returned about the end of 1764, and was informed 
of the political transactions which had taken place in his 
absence. Horne’s sympathy was with the people, and against 
the Court. He instantly decfared himself on the side of Wilkes, 
without having any personal knowledge of the man; he says, 
“I contributed my mite to the public cause, by publishing 
' hatever essays, hints, or intelligence I thought might be 
Useful.” 

The following year Horne went to Italy. In passing through 
Paris he called on Wilkes, whom he then saw for the first time. 
The following words throw clear light on a statement of an 
unguarded character, of which too much has been made by 
those who were unfavourably disposed towards Home:— I 
thought you at the time sincerely public-spirited, and. a man of 
honour; which, though it does not restrain from bad, prevents 
men from being guilty of mean actions. I wrote to you from 
Montpellier, and lest from my appearance you should mistake 
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my mtuatioiii* and expect considerable services from me, 1 
thought it proper to inform you that I was only a poor clergyman, 
whose situation, notwithstanding his zeal, would never enable 
him to perform any considerable service either to you or the 
public.” He then went on to allude to the hypocrisy and servility 
of the clergy, and, to eradicate any prejudice Wilkes might have 
felt against him because of the hostility manifested by his order 
to the popular cause, used uncalled-for language respecting 
ordination, which was made a handle of abuse against him at 
the time. 

If any one considers this explanation, viewed in the light 
of clerical appointments then made, and the gross and open 
immorality of the times, they will not be so scandalized as those 
who isolate particular phrases, and then profess themselves shocked 
by the profane allusion to the “infectious hand of a bishop,” — a 
phrase which Horne had incautiously written, — which, after all, 
may bear the most moderate meaning, without in the slightest 
degree impugning the spirituality of the episcopal office. Fair 
play sugg^ests this interpretation. 

Wilkes, who had induced Horne to write the letter which 
contained these and other equally unguarded, though entirely 
confidential, remarks, kept it, with the view of using it against 
the writer, should an opportunity of doing so ever present itself. 
This seems a deliberate act of scoundrelism, which nothing can 
palliate. Horne, speaking of the thne when he met Wilkes, says : 
“ I found you in the most hopeless state ; an outlaw, plunged in 
the deepest distress, forsaken by all your friends, and shunned 
by everything that calls itself a gentleman, at a time when every 
honest man, who could distinguish between you and your cause, 
and who feared no danger, yet feared the ridicule attending a 
probable defeat. Happily we succeeded, and I leave you, by 
repeated elections, the legal representative of Middlesex, an aider- 
man of London, and about ^£30,000 richer than when I first 
knew you { myself by many degrees poorer than I was before ; 
and I prejtend to have been a little instrumental in all these 

* It Is pro^ble that Horne was, at the time referred to, arrayed in the 
lay costumel^of the period, which he generally adopted when away from 
England.' 4 ' 
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ot your situation* I majteno other refiecdon on your 
behaviour respecting my letter than barely to say that those who 
attempt to palliate or justify it will want a justification themselves.** 
To explain many of the remarks made by Home in thU cotte* 
spondence, it is necessary to understand the part he had takett 
the celebrated Society for the Support of the Bill of R^hts.’* Tt 
owed its origin chiefly to the exertions of Horne. Many gentle* 
men unconnected with each other had long wished for solne 
such association to be set on foot^ and it had been talk^ of^ as 
a measure capable of great public benefit The occasion of the 
candidature of Wilkes for the City of London, in March tjrflS, 
seethed an opportune occasion for it It was proposed by Mr. 
Townsend, a gentleman who knew the character of Wilkes so 
well, that for a long time he would have no connection with him 
till talked over by Mr. Horne. The rejection of Wilkes by the 
House of Commons, and its manifestly unfair treatment of him, 
had induced Horne to take up his case. He wanted to let the 
Ministry understand that they would gain nothing by injustice, 
but, on the contrary, would attach to the cause even those who 
most heartily despised the man whose name was unfortunately 
associated with it. It was Home who drew up the advertise- 
ment and declared the purpose of the society to the public. A 
subscription was opened to pay Wilkes’s debts by a few high- 
spirited gentlemen belonging to the society: the general public 
cannot be said to have contributed to it About ;^i,ooo was 
collected, while his debts amounted to over £6^000 ; so two-and- 
rixpence in the pound was offered to such as would accept that 
composition. As fast, however, as something was paid off by 
his friends, Wilkes added something likewise to the amount of 
his debts, till his best friends despaired of extricating him. 
Another subscription was opened to pay his election expenses. 
Every day brought fresh liabilities to Wilkes, who all the time 
f^lt no distress, denied himself no expend and was neither 
sensible nor apprehensive of any disgrace. The Just abhw^ce 
in he was held as a private man, kept many at^a disrimee 
the cause of the peopl^^ which unhappily identified 
#ith his prosecution; the friends of that cause weiS 
ahxio^ to isoVer, if possible, or lessen the infamy jbf whiA Jih 
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was eyeless. After paying about 6,000, Wilkes i:emained 
indebt^ to the raount of ;^6,82i. The society continued to 
make great progress in the affairs of Wilkes, though with little 
assistance from the public at large. They paid his fines and elec- 
Htion expenses ; compounded a considerable portion of his debts, 
and gave him 1,000 for pocket-money. In the meantime he 
kept a town and country house ; sent his daughter on a visit to 
Paris j'^iade a tour of the summer watering-places, starring” 
through the provinces with a French cook and livery servants. 

On hearing that Wilkes had shown Horne's confidential letter to 
several of his friends, boasting that he had the Rector of Brent- 
ford in his power, the latter remarked, “ There is nothing in the 
letter of which I need be ashamed, unless there are any com- 
pliments to you; of everything of that kind your subsequent 
conduct has indeed made me heartily ashamed.” 

It was a trait of Wilkes's character never to debar himself a 
single luxury, even to pay his creditors. He was never tired of 
repeating an old argument whfch he said justified this conduct. 
‘‘Those who pay make amends for those who do not; an 4 
tradesmen always charge accordingly.” 

It was about this time that America was in revolt at the threat 
of taxation. Wilkes had no sympathy with America ; he went so 
far as to express his contempt for the colonies. But when the 
inhabitan|s of Boston sent him a^flattering letter and a valuable 
present, saw much to admire in them. His domineering inso- 
lence was^ also seen in a letter he wrote to Garrick, requesting him 
not to pl^y the part of Hastings in Jane S/iore, thinking, with 
absurd vs^ity, that some lines in that play were applicable to him- 
self. Thife strangest part was, that the friends who were most 
devoted }b returning him for Middlesex, and raising money for 
the electipi^ expenses, were the very people who afterwards were 
most bitt|riy reviled by this mock patriot. Every day brought 
him fresh |,4isgrace, yet he was the only one who never felt it or 
showed symptoms of shame. To prove how little he was 
persopali;^ ^esiiiemed by the society, the members declined to 
proppse. health at their meetings — a great slight in those 
drinking fays, and one which Wilkes never forgave. 

Elome desirous of helping Wilkes, not out of any personal 
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^regard, but merely in the interest of liberty; he wanted to show 
that in a free country, a premier, no matter how powerful, could 
not ruin an individual whose cause happened to be a public one. 
At the same time he did not approve of his extravagant mode of 
life, and protested against public funds being devoted to private 
purposes. This protest led to an open and public quarrel between 
them. When Wilkes obtained a verdict against Lord Halifax with 
;^4,ooo damages for that nobleman’s misconduct relative to the 
general warrants. Home suggested that at least part of the money 
should be given to pay his debts— a proposal which Wilkes rejected 
wiih the utmost disdain. 

Wilkes charged Horne with receiving subscriptions for the 
weavers of Spitalfields, and mismanaging the funds. There is 
nothing to justify this charge, except what redounds entirely to 
the credit of Horne, who was out of pocket by his brave attempt 
to stop the merciless prosecution of that unhappy body of men. 
Home challenged him to name any one who subscribed to this 
account, and denied the existence of such a fund. Another charge 
made by Wilkes, which received a characteristic answer, was that 
Horne received money for different publications. ‘‘ Sir,” wrote 
Horne, shall only answer, what you must already suppose: 
viz., that, of all the pamphlets I ever wrote in my life, I have 
regularly received the profits ; and of all which I may hereafter 
write, I shall, if I please, regularly receive the profits. But that you 
may not envy me the amazing sura, I will tell you exactly to what 
they amount. Of all the things I ever wrote in my life, the profits 
amounted to a sum not sufficient to furnish you with two months’ 
claret.” 

Most of the independent men belonging to the Society for the 
Support of the Bill of Rights took the side of Horne, yet the 
current of popular opinion set against him. There is a particular 
irony in the fact that at the time Horne was sacrificing all his 
prospects in life, endangering his health, and erecting formidable 
spikes of prejudice to hinder his advancement, he was most un- 
popular, while his profligate and unprincipled opjjonent was 
enjo3nng the favour of the masses. Not in the least daunted, he 
renewed the bloodless encounter in May by exposing die 
character of Wilkes in a correspondence which would fill a volume* 
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“ It is not my intention/ Horne remarks in one of his letters, 
“here to open any account with you on the score of private 
character : in that respect the public have kindly passed an act of 
insolvency in your favour." 

The retort is worthy of Wilkes, who, whatever his deficiencies 
in morals, was not wanting in pluck and ability. ** I believe, 
indeed, you will not choose to open any account with me on 
the score of private character. A gentleman in holy orders, whose 
hand appears to testify his belief of the articles of the Church of 
England, the least moral, the least conscientious of men ; whose 
life has passed in a constant, direct opposition to the purity and 
precepts of the Gospel ; whose creed, from the first article in it to 
the last, is known to be non credo^ — such a person with wonderful 
prudence chooses not to open any account on the score of 
private character. I do not mean, sir, to be impertinent enough 
to a public, whom I respect, to descend to those particulars of 
private life in which they are not interested, either to accuse you 
or to defend myself. The fraHties of which I have repented I 
will not justify, but I hope to redeem and bury in oblivion every 
past folly by great and virtuous actions, by real service to my 
country." 

A few picturesque sentences like the last, give a fair picture of 
the man^s shrewdness. He loved to pose before people as a 
daring patriot. The public read those letters with avidity. Wilkes 
must have chuckled as he penned them ; for if one eye was turned 
towards Horne, the other was directed straight to the gallery. 
Then he goes on to say, “ Your letter of yesterday contains no 
charge, although it promises many. Every one shall be fully 
answered. I have only to desire that your future letters may 
appear before Midsummer Day, because it is possible that by 
favour of the Livery of London I may, after that time, be wholly 
engaged in preparing for the duties of a very important office, and 
the fearful discharge of the sheriffs oath not that you have 
falsified.'^ 

The genuineness of the friendship on Horne’s side can be 
seen fronf the following letter : — “ From this time till your arrival 
in Engla^, I threw out hints in the papers of your intention to 
ofier yoi^if % candidate at the ensuing election ; and I endea- 
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voured, with as much art as I was master of, to let them just be 
strong enough to make those who wished you well suppose the 
event possible, without being so strong as to make those who 
feared such an event suppose it probable. From the time' I left 
you in Paris in 1767, I held no communication with you of any 
kind whatever; nor did I upon your arrival in England in 1768 
even pay you a visit, till it was very evident you lost your election 
in the City. Then, indeed, I went to you, because I knew I could 
be useful to you in Middlesex; and I did then, and do still think, 
that there was no method by which I could do greater service to 
the.jpublic than by espousing your cause, which the weakness 
and wickedness of our Court had made, to a certain degree* the 
cause of every Englishman.*' 

When Wilkes paid his private visit to England, he had a diM- 
culty in finding a lodging, for fear of outlawry, until Mr. Wild- 
man, Home’s brother-in-law, offered him hospitality. Wilkes not 
only accepted this kindness, but utilized his host by causing him 
to forward sundry articles to Paris — ** Little presents to please 
friends there, to whom he was under obligations.’* 

A list of some of the items may interest the reader, and, in 
our own day of birthday gifts and Christmas offerings, the choice 
which Wilkes exercised will perhaps astonish, if it does not assist 
our generosity. 

^‘Twenty-five bottles of the best Jamaica rum; twenty-five 
bottles of arrack ; three gowns, chintz, one light blue, one pink, 
and the other fine yellow ground ; forty yards of fine flanaeL 

“ Pamphlets : — ‘ Oronoko,* as it is acted now ; two profligate 
articles which Mr. Wild man would not furnish ; * Le Philosophe 
Ignorant ; * * Le Dernier Ouvrage Boulange ; ’ ‘ Everything new 
from Voltaire.* ** 

The above articles, to the value of ^£40, were forwarded to 
Mr. Wilkes in Paris, and never paid for. 

There is something mean in Wilkes’s desire to parade his 
knowledge that Horne dressed and acted abroad in a^ 
unbeeoiriing a clergyman, though he advanees nothing ^ 
his'^^nion beyond some insinuations. If he eoui 4 
his hand bn any damaging facts, his s^se of honot^ would nbt ' 
have prevented him from using them. gives hiap^i rep6^ 
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of admitting that the articles were received but 

notp^d -This explanation is eminently unsatisfactory, and ^ 
not worth recording. The manner in which he remonstrates with 
Horne> furnishes another instance of splendid audacity. “ You 
will find, sir, that it requires more memory, as well as wit, than 
falls to one man’s share to support a long chain of falsehoods ; 
you are lost and bewildered in the intricacies of error. The path 
of truth you would find more easy and honourable.” This, with 
more of the same kind, is a species of mental courage, which 
becomes , classic in its firmness, and shows at once the utter 
absurdity of arguing with a man of this stamp. 

Wilkes next goes on to talk of the “ follies of his youth,” at the 
giddy age of forty-seven, as if folly could be the only charge 
brought against a man who had dissipated a fortune, robbed a 
hospital, and tried to starve the wife who brought him a dower of 
;£“ioo,ooo. Home makes this comment not undeservedly : ** I 
believe you do not impose upon many ; the greater part despise 
' the hypocrite who before abhorred the rogue ; but however some 
might be deceived, your conduct did not suffer me, even for a few 
days, to suppose, you a changeling.” 

Wilkes’s life for a long time was a hand-to-mouth concern. 
Home says, My surprise to find any tradesnian willing to tmst 
you was the^ greater because I know several of the fraudulent pre- 
tences you Aave used, since your enlargement from the King’s 
Bench, to obtain goods from trade*snien.” 

Still Willis was trusted again and again. It is idle to deny 
that t:he msii must have had some wonderfully attractive power 
which inspired this faith. Perhaps it is not creditable to our 
common humanity to look too curiously into the dregs of his 
character td find this fascinating quality, which, if not gold, is 
an exeellenl imitation. Honest, self-denying men seldom get 
praise so profusely bestowed on them as the picturesque rascal 
whp poses iracefully and reaps the benefit. 

li^es frequent reference to what he calls the “old 
cloljhes’ ” tnm^ction, thinking that by this he has scored a point, 
whik m realty the ingratitude exhibited thereby damages his own 
character»^ ri will only add about the ^old clothes,’ that when 
nexi you w|ar red 1 hope it will be a suit of scarlet and gold, 
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not ‘black dyed red* with the blood of your countrymen ^*'-ra 
gasconading phrase employed by Horne in the Middlesex election 
in support of the man who reproached him with it This phrase 
was taken up by Horne’s enemies, and magnified into something 
diabolical for a clergyman to use. 

Again, alluding to Horne’s comment on his obtaining goods 
from tradesmen on fraudulent pretences : “ I know Mr. Horne to 
be ‘the father of lies;’ I call upon him to produce a single 
instance, and I dare him to publish everything he knows of me of 
every kind.” 

This was simply making a virtue of necessity, for he knew 
tRen that the sword was drawn and the scabbard thrown away. 
Home, in self-defence, and not without a pardonable sense of 
anger, was now unmasking the hypocrite, who, perhaps, is the 
most remarkable specimen of prosperous baseness which history 
furnishes. Not that there was much to gain by the exposure of 
one who flatly denied or explained away every point raised against 
himself. Wilkes conveniently forgot the Wildman incident, and 
the denial of the letter which was basely kept and treasured for 
the sake of its unguarded admissions, and which he afterwards 
made use of with craft to injure Horne. Not the slightest 
recollection did he show of the misguided woman who rejected an 
honest man on his account, and whom he attempted to plunder 
of the miserable ^200 a year settled on her. No memorj^ 
seemed to haunt him of the filched from the Foundling 

Hospital Fund, which two gentlemen came forward and engaged 
to pay, in order to save his character with the public. No 
compunction disturbed his conscience for having dishonoured the 
wife of his confiding friend, Mr. Bernard, when the guilty woman 
confessed her story of shame ; but his regret was acute when he 
found that this discovery caused Mr. Bernard to cancel the will by 
which Wilkes was to have come in for 10,000. 

“When I first knew you,” Home writes to him, “in 1768 , 1 
knew no more of you than what the papers told me; what I 
afterwards heard against you on my return, I imputed, for the 
greater part, to the rage of party and the malice of your enemies. 
I supposed you liberal in speculation, and not a very rigid 
moralist in action. I have not at this , moment read the ‘£ssa 
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on Woman ; * and whatever it may contain, I should have felt 
more indignation against those who bribed the printer to betray 
you than against you who were betrayed; because it was a mean 
villainy almost equal to the treacherous publication of a private, 
friendly, and confidential letter ; but a villainy of which you can 
now complain no longer. In the year 1769 I first knew some of 
your private character, and no sooner knew than avoided you. 
Since that time, in the progress of my excessive industry to extricate 
you from your difficulties, I have to my astonishment found to be 
true, not only all that has been alleged against you, but much 
more. However, were it possible to add to the measure private 
turpitude, it would not prevent me from acting over again in the same 
manner as I have done ; and were there an election for Middlesex, 
to-morrow (the right of electors being left unvindicated), or any 
other point of public concern, the benefit you should receive from 
my labours or my sufferings should not make me in the least 
relax the one or decline the other. I was your friend only for 
sake of the public cause ; that reason, in certain matters, remains ; 
as far as it remains, so far I am still your friend, and therefore I 
said in my first letter the public shall know how far they ought, 
and how far they ought not, to support you. To bring to 
punishment the great delinquents who have corrupted the 
Parliament and the seats of justice, who have encouraged pardon 
and rewarded murder; to heal the ^breaches made in the con- 
stitution, and by salutary provisions to prevent them for the 
future, — for these purposes, if it were possible to suppose that the 
great enemy of mankind could be rendered instrumental to their 
happiness, so far the devil himself should be supported by the 
people. For a human interest they should go further ; he should 
not only be supported, but thanked and rewarded for the good 
which he did not intend, as an encouragement to others to follow 
his example; But if the foul fiend, having gained^their support, 
should endeavour to delude the weaker part, and entice them to an 
idolatrous worship of himself, by persuading them that what he 
suggested v^s the voice of God ; if he should attempt to obstruct 
everything jthat lea:ds, to their security and happiness, and to 
promote evi^y wickedness that tends only to his own emolument \ 
if, when the cause, the cause, vibrates on their ears, he should 
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divert them from the original sound, and direct them t^e ! 

opposite unfaithful echo ; if confusion should be dl hU, 
mischief his sole employment, — ^would not he act the i 

faithful monitor to the people who should save them from ^etr ' 
snares, by reminding them of the true object of their constitU|ipnai 
worship? ^This is the cause — to make this union indissoluble, is 
the only cause I acknowledge. As far as the support of Mr. 
Wilkes tends to this point, I am as warm as the warmest ; but all 
the lines of your projects are drawn towards a different centre—* 
yourself ; and if with good intentions I have been diligent to gain 
3lpu powers, which may be perverted to mischief, I am bound to 
be doubly diligent to prevent their being so employed.’* 

The reply of Wilkes to this manly statement was paltry \ he 
craftily evaded the question at issue, and contented himself with 
making a jest on one of the observations it contained. 

** I wish,^^ he says, “ you would give the list of echoes of this 
kind which you have heard in your travels through France and t 
Italy. I have heard of the babbling, the mimic, the shrill, echo. 
The discovery of an unfaithful echo was reserved for Mr. Horne. 
The sound of your unfaithful echo can only be paralleled by Jack 
Horner’s ‘silence with a stilly sound.* Really, sir, I' should 
have thought, notwithstanding all your rage, you might have 
suffered an echo to be faithful I did not expect novelty or 
variety, much less infidelity, from an echo. No courtier seems, to 
enjoy the luxury of lying equal to the minister of New Brentford.** 
Then with a flourish purely addressed to the gallery, he alludes to 
the office of chamberlainship, which he was privately str^ing 
heaven and earth to get, and says, “You and others have 
warmly and frequently pressed me to offer my services in case of a 
vacancy. My answer has regularly been, ‘ I never will accept it. 

I know it to be the most lucrative office in the gift of the City^ but 
I can be more useful in my present station. I am not avaricious ; 
my wishes are few, and easily gratified.* All my friends know ^at 
this has been my constant answer.’* * V 

For cool effrontery nothing can surpass this, une wond^^ 
whether the boors of Middlesex could swallow ib ‘f Wahts'^feW, 
inde^ 1 ** What about the debts, which rah up' .tem to 

Xi4>o6o? Ahd the post to which he 
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perfect indifference was the one heat last occupied, and gained 
hf every mean tHck at his comthand, just when the public were 
getting tired of his unblushing rascality. 

In reply to a statement of Wilkes that Horne knew him before 
tke qus^l and sneered at his pseudo morality, he received the 
following rejoinder : — I have not changed my opinion of you 
since I knew you at all, except in degree ; in that I think I am 
excusable. My small experience of mankind, and ray reading even 
the exaggerated bad characters of plays and romances, had never 
furnished me with examples of a character so hideous as yours. 
Should I never find a s'econd John Wilkes, my whole system of 
philosophy would be altered/’ 

In reference to what had been done by the Society for 
Support of the Bill of Rights for the personal benefit of Wilkes, 
Mr. Horne writes : — ‘‘ Any one who reads this account will 
naturally suppose that Mr. Wilkes must have felt and expressed 
the warmest gratitude to a society like this. Whoever shall sup* 
pose so will be much mistaken. ^ He abhorred the society and 
its members^ The declaration of the most respectable part, dis» 
claiming a personal attachment to Mr. Wilkes, and professing only 
a regard to the public interest, disgusted him extremely ; and the 
advertisement of supporting him and his cause only as far as it 
was a public cause was never forgiven. He entertained the 
false notioti that had not the society been instituted he would 
have receiv4d all the money which they applied to discharge his 
debts. Th^ be considered a kind of personal robbery, and hated, 
the society i for their care of him.” 

Wilkes cordially detested Mr. Horne, because he baffled his^ 
t attempts to harrow the society and convert it into a sponge, which 
should suck up the generosity of the public, to be squeezed into 
his pocket, f The rupture between Horne and Wilkes was owing; 
to the factfjbat Home proposed at one of the meetings of the 
. society thait!^ sum of ;^5oo should be given to’ M# Bingley, the 
fttintei* of JVbHk Britan^ who continued the publication of 
the penodi<|i| after Wilkes had given it up. Bingley had been 
kept' in prisdii for more than two years, on a charge of contempt 
* of coui% f<fe refusing to answer before Lord Mansfield certain 
^jaesUoi^ aMut the publication of a letter of Wilkes for which he- 
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was prosecuted. Wilkes and his supporters opposed this motion, 
and succeeded in raising a majority against it A second 
resolution was passed by Wilkes*s immediate supporters; “That no 
subscription shall for the future be opened in this society for any 
purpose whatsoever until all the debts of John Wilkes, Esq., he 
fully discharged or compounded.” After this Horne and the most 
respectable of the original members retired. 

The literary contest, of which the above is a brief but faithful 
abstract, according to the opinion of the writer, ceased after the 
exchange of several letters. Mr. Wilkes declined to go any 
further, while, by denying some of the charges and parrying others, 
ItSt so confused the business, that Horne was defeated, though the 
weight of respectability was on his side. Still the blundering, 
irrational mob remained true to their favourite. No correct 
opinion can be formed of the man without a careful perusal of 
the correspondence. Mr. Trevelyan, for whose authority I have 
no respect, in his life of Charles James Fox, in which he brutalizes 
the character of his hero, whose faults and vices could not prevent 
him from being one of the most lovable characters in modern 
history, endeavours to drape the ugly shoulders of Wilkes with the 
mantle of charity, by representing this talented demagogue as 
more sinned against than sinning.” I trust I have fairly separated 
the man from the cause ; and while I heartily approve of his 
action with regard to the latter, I am puzzled to know what data 
Mr. Trevelyan has for his rose-coloured representation. Perhap^ 
the nephew of the brilliant but at the same time most inaccurate 
of historians is treading in his uncle’s footsteps. This is the only 
way in which I can account for the unfaithfulness of his picture. 
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The Action of Horne — ^The Infamous Poll Kennedy — ^The Case of MacQuirk — 
Sentence of Death— Triumph of Home — Brutalizing the People — A Half- 
penny a Look — Story of Henry Fox — Dying Speeches — The Onslow Case 
— Speech at the Mile End Assembly Rooms -Petitioning the King — The 
Repulse — The Newspaper Report — Second Address of the Civic Authorities 
— Lord Mayor Beckford — The Unspoken Speech — ** Nero Fiddled while 
Rome was Burning ” — Would the Army Fight for Me ? " — Farmer George 
— ^The Royal Button-maker — Revival of Star Chamber Practice — Horne’s 
Support of Bingley — Lord Mansfield’s Defeat — His Early History — On a 
Pony from Perth — The Duchess Sarah Anecdote— Mansfield’s Timidity 
—“The Better Day the Better Deed ’’-- The Founder of Commercial Law 
— ^The Witch Sentence — Popular Credulity — Weighed against the Parish 
Bihle— Pmphecies — Beware of the Third Shock — Death of Lord Mansfield. 

H orne soon became obnoxious to the cause of despotism, 
from his habit of exposing the misdemeanours of the 
ministers, through proceedings initiated or supported by him in 
the courts erf law. One or two exan^ples will be ^ven. During 
Wilkes’s imprisonment, a riot took place in St George’s Fields, 
at which an innocent lad named Allen was shot by the soldiers. 
By the connivance of the ministers, those implicated in the murder 
were acquitted. This increased the anger of the people against 
the Tory cabinet Horne took up the case, and tried to bring 
the murderers to justice. He was at first promised by the party 
in opposition that a parliamentary inquiry should take place in 
regard to the transaction; and owing to this projnise, forbore 
publishing t^ie particulars, contenting himself with stating a few 
of the facts a speech to the freeholders of the county, at the 
Mile End A|^mbly Rooms. 

At this time there were two brothers of the name of Kennedy, 
i^ho had beeh cdnvicted of the murder of John Bigley, a watchmani 
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OQ Westminster Bridge* Nothing could be advanced.in extenuMt* 
tion» and the crime would have been expiated on the scaffnid^ had 
it not been for the charrjs of the infamousj^i^l Kennedy, a wel|* 
known courtesan, who possessed influena^^ough to get, hfst^ a 
Ir^rieve and then a pardon for them. was aware that in 

^ ^^^e of this kind the King’s pardon couldi be of no avail. He 
retoi^d Dunning at his own expense, but the obstacles thrown 
in the ^ay of the advocate by Lord Manslield made it impos^Jb 
to proceed. It seems that the nobleman with whom^ ^iss 
Kennedy lived, bought over the wife of the deceased for ;^&0o as 
compensation. The woman, being avaricious, consented to tho 
bargain, on condition that the whole sum should be paid down 
in gold 

Horne also interposed to bring Edward MacQuirk, a man of 
notoriously bad character, to justice, for the murder of George 
Clarke during the Brentford election. MacQuirk was convicted of 
the crime, yet the ministers were prevailed upon to grant a free 
pardon to the offender. In all these cases, with a rare courage 
and sagacity, Horne took the side of the oppressed. His know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of English jurisprudence was 
exhibited in a marked degree in the legal controversy which arose 
out of the case of Doyle and Vallain. 

When Horne’s particular friends, Townsend and Sawbridge, w^e 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex, sentence was passed at the Old 
Bailey on two men named Doyle and Vallain, in the following 
words ; “ You, the prisoners at the bar, shall be taken from hence 
to the place from which you came, and from thence to the usual 
place of execution,” etc. Afterwards, the Recorder issued an order 
for their execution, in which he varied the tenor of his former judg- 
ment by the following additional clause, intended to aggravate the 
punishment : “ And whereas it hath been duly signified to me 
that it is His Majesty’s pleasure that the said sentence be executed 
in the most convenient place near Bethnal Green Church, in the 
county of Middlesex, now it is hereby ordered that the execution 
of the said sentence be made and done upon them, tile said John 
Doyle and the said John Vallain,” etc., etc. Home condemned 
this alteration as a palpable deviation from the sentence, and not 
only denounced every variation on the part of the Executive as 
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iilegal, but maintained that literal obedience to the warrant as 
altered, would incur the guilt of murder. 

The sheriffs, having respect for the authority of Home, became 
alarmed, and determined to take legal advice on the matter. A 
short and simple case was drawn up for them by Horne, and put 
before Mr. Serjeant Glynn. The learned serjeant confessed to a 
difficulty in answering the questions. “ If the place is a material 
part.,pfthe sentence,” he observed, “the omission of which would 
Vitiate the judgment, the execution must be conformable to it, 
and 1 know no authority that can justify a deviation from it. The 
King may pardon all or part of a sentence, but he cannot alter it. 
The sheriffs authority is the sentence ; he is bound to look to it, 
and see it rightly executed. There are certain cases in which the 
sheriffs must disobey such commands: viz., if the Crown commands 
an execution in a private room or a church.” 

As this answer was not satisfactory, the sheriffs petitioned the 
King, and addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, communi- 
cating the opinion of counsel. A few days afterwards, the Lord 
Chancellor stated that the case and question had been referred to 
the twelve judges. Ultimately the opinion of Horne was confirmed 
by the judges, the highest authority in the realm, and this great 
success raised him still higher in the estimation of his countrymen. 
, A few words on the ordinary procedure at public executions 
will not be without interest in this place. In those days, as our 
criminal law was administered by corrupt and ignorant judges, it 
had the e&ct of brutalizing the minds of the people. Executions, 
not only for murder, as now, but also for robbery and other 
crimes, were of frequent occurrence, and they were sometimes 
accompanied by quartering and disembowelling the unfortunate 
criminals. The scene of executions was not always in one place, 
but at various parts of the town, where they might be supposed to 
strike greater terror into the minds of the offenders. The dis- 
membered portions of the bodies of criminals were exposed to the 
public gaze in different places, and people made a trade of letting 
out spy-glasses at the low charge of halfpenny to enable their 
customers to feast their eyes on the heads of rebels and other 
objects of |iprror affixed on Temple Bar and elsewhere. In one 
case, the h^d of a murdered man, then unknown, was set forth on 
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a pole in the churchyard of St. Margaret*s, Westminster, in tire 
hope that the features might be recognized, and that by these 
means a discovery of his identity might be made. The practice of 
exhibiting these ghastly spectacles encouraged a morbid taste even 
among the educated, notably so in the case of Mr. Selwyn, who 
missed no opportunity of inspecting decayed or mutilated humanity. 
It was 4 propos of this degraded fancy that the story is told of 
Henry Fox, when confined to his room, charging his servant^ If 
Mr, Selwyn calls, show him up ; if I am well I shall be glad to 
see him, and if I am dead he will be glad to see me.” 

•Criminals were in those days allowed to practise oratory on the 
scaffold to crowds which thronged from all quarters to witness the 
horrible spectacles. The burthen of those speeches was often of 
a vindictive character. One man requested the people to carry 
his body and lay it at the door of Mr. Parker, a butcher in the 
Minories, who, it seemed, had been the principal witness against 
him, and this was accordingly done. Cornelius Saunders, who stole 
;^5o from a Mrs. White, in Lamb Street, Spitalfields, preferred a 
similar request, to the great indignation of the old lady. The 
mob, with malignant humour, regarded these last words as sacred, 
and took a diabolical pleasure in fulfilling to the letter the sense- 
less requests of all criminals. The Tyburn gallows stood upon 
the present site of Connaught Place, and had been used for 
hanging since the days of Henry IV. Horne's proceedings bore 
the result of limiting executions to an authorized place ; and in 
so far as l?e thereby helped to lessen their brutalizing influence upon 
the age, he is entitled to grateful remembrance,in the present day. 

The next occasion on which Horne distinguished himself was 
in a controversy with George Onslow, whom he charged with an 
act of flagrant corruption, and who repelled the accusation with a 
pointed disavowal. The report of this correspondence occupies 
a whole pamphlet. It is enough for our purpose to state that 
Onslow was at first a supporter of Wilkes and the people 5 but on 
being admitted into favour by the Court, obtained office undear ffie 
Graftbtt adtninistration, and then deserted the popular c^iuse. 
Home’s ch^ge was based upon the following scandal i—A cett^ 
^ lu^ative post m the administration was disposed of te a g^ttohn 
who paid j^iiQoo into the bands of a third partyi * dls^ 
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covered the job, and called upon Onslow, as the guilty person, to 
give an explanation. It is not quite clear that the charge was 
brought home to the right person, but there was no doubt of the 
disgrace attaching to the transaction. Horne, defeated at first, 
stoutly fought the matter through the courts to a third trial, in 
which he was completely victorious ; and it was a victory over a 
much greater personage than his immediate antagonist, for he 
defeated Lord Mansfield himself, in a manner so marked and 
decisive, that it must have caused that haughty judge extreme 
mortification. One of the trials was moved for in the Court of 
King's Bench, on the ground of “ misdirection on the part of the 
judges,” and showed that Lord Mansfield had delivered a charge, 
in express vio^tion of the received principles of law. The victory 
proved, in the face of the whole nation, that the Lord Chief Justice, 
great and able as he was, could not be considered infallible. 

At this period, the* ministers of the Tory cabinet were most 
unpopular, and Horne expressed the feelings of the time in a 
speech at the Mile End Assembly Rooms thus : “ Your Majesty's 
servants have attacked our liberties in the most vital part ; they 
have torn away the very heart-strings of the Constitution, and have 
made those very men the instruments of our destruction whom 
the law h^ appointed as the immediate guardians of our freedom. 
Yet although we feel the utmost indignation against the factions, 
the honeat defenders of our rights and Constitution will ever 
claim our praise ; but that the liberties of the people have been 
grossly violated by the corrupt influence of ministers since the 
days of Sir Robert Walpole is too notorious to require either 
illustratioii or comment.” 

There were various petitions from Surrey and Middlesex, 
requesting the King to dissolve the Parliament and dismiss his 
present ministers. At the same time the Lord Mayor, aldermen, 
and livery of the City of London, in common hall assembled, 
resolved On "an humble address, remonstrance, and petition.” 
On iMs od^asion the citizens complained to the sovereign, "that 
under the hemt secret and malign infiuence, which through every 
s:uccessiye|o<jhnmistration has defeated every good and suggested 
eyery^^ bad !ptention, the majority of the House of Commons have ^ 
<%rii^ people of their rights. They have done a deed 
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more ruinous in its consequences than levying of ship-money by 
Charles L, or the dispensing power exercised by James 11.” 

His Majesty's answer to this plain speech was, ‘‘that the con- 
tents were disrespectful to him, injurious to his parliament, and 
irreconcilable with the principles of the Constitution.” 

Home was so intimate with the mayor and aldermen of the 
City, and they had such confidence in his ability, that it was no 
wonder they had employed him to draw up this remonstrance. 
He transmitted it to the Public Advertiser^ accompanied with an 
account of the ungracious reception experienced by the citizens, 
when it was presented. After His Majesty had done reading his 
speech, the Lord Mayor and aldermen had the honour of kissing 
his hand ; upon which, as the deputation was withdrawing. His 
Majesty instantly turned round to his courtiers and burst out 
laughing. “Nero fiddled while Rome was burning” was the 
satirical comment on this episode. For this impudent publication, 
a prosecution was commenced on the part of the Crown, but it 
was afterwards deemed advisable to drop further proceedings. 

After this, the usual fulsome addresses from both Houses, in 
the name of themselves and the people, were offered to the King, 
“rejecting with disdain every insidious suggestion of those ill- 
designing men, who are in reality undermining the public liberty 
under the specious pretence of zeal for its preservation,” etc., etc. 

George III. censured the address of the civic authorities of 
the City of London, and they, indignant at the affront offered 
them by the sovereign, and fired by the patriotic spirit which had 
always characterized their body, waited upon him with another 
address, drawn up entirely by Home, couched in the usual loyal 
language, but reiterating their prayer for the dismissal of the 
ministers and the dissolution of Parliament. It fell to the lot of 
William Beckford, Chief Magistrate of the City, to address the 
King at the head of the deputation. 

The citizens were again repulsed, and told that to accede to 
their request would imperil the royal prerogative, and prove 
dangerous to the Constitution of the country. Horne, ^anticipating 
such a result, had furnished the Lord Mayor with what he con- 
^ ccived to be such a reply as ought to be given. But Beckford 
got 80 confused in the presence of royalty that he could not 
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remember, at any rate could not utter, the speech which Horne 
had prepared for him. On meeting Beckford in St. James's Street 
on his return from his unpleasant interview, and learning from him 
that, owing to his confusion he did not know what he said, Horne 
cried out, “ But your speech must appear in the papers, and I 
will write it for you.” This was accordingly done ; and next day 
a speech, purporting to have been delivered in the presence of 
royalty by Lord Mayor Beckford, but no word of which had been 
spoken, was printed in all the newspapers. The incident somehow 
or other never became generally known ; and the natural conse- 
quence was, that Mr. Beckford became one of the most popular of 
Lord Mayors on account of his supposed patriotism, his independ- 
ence, and the fearless manner in which he had confronted the 
monarch in vindicating the cause of civil, political, and religious 
liberty. A fine statue of Beckford was some time afterwards erected 
in the Guildhall to commemorate this great event which never took 
place, with the invented speech which had been put in his mouth, 
carved word for word on the marble of the pedestal. The gist 
of the speech may be seen in this paragraph : “Permit me, Sire, to 
observe, that whoever has already dared, or shall hereafter endea- 
vour, by false insinuations and suggestions to alienate your Majesty's 
affections from your loyal subjects in general, and from the City of 
London in particular, is an enemy to your Majesty's person and 
family, a violator of the public peace, and a betrayer of our happy 
Constitution, as it was established at the glorious Revolution.” On 
this, as on the former occasion, Horne described the procession, 
the speech of the Recorder, and the rejoinder of the Lord Mayor 
in the newspapers, and wound up by this passage : “ N.B. — The 
above writer having given offence to some persons by inserting 
in a former paper that ‘Nero fiddled whilst Rome was burning,' 
and information having been filed by the Attorney- General 
against tbe printer in consequence, he takes this opportunity to 
declare, that it was not his intention to falsify an historical fact, or 
to give offence to better memories ; he hopes, therefore, that it 
will be admitted as a recompense, if he now declares that Nero 
did not fiddle whilst Rome was burning.” 

Many the towns and counties followed the example of the 
capital in Attacking the Court measures, asking for the dismissal 
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of mhiisters^ and praying for a dissolution of Parliaakent^ which Isy 
its venality had lost the confidence of the country. Thia 
greet offence to the King, who suggested the severest me4sun&s;, 
“ Granby, do yon think the army would fight for me ? ” asked he J 
to which the noble marquis replied, I believe, Sire, some of the 
officers would, but Til not answer for the men/* 

At the commencement of the session of 1770, the King^s speech 
begaiv with an allusion to some disease which had broken out 
among horned cattle, instead of alluding to the violent agitation 
under which the kingdom then laboured. This brought down 
abundance of sneers on ** Farmer George.” It was said that he 
cared more for his farmyard than for his people. It was further 
understood that the royal leisure at Kew was often occupied in 
turning a lathe, and other amusements, and that royal ingenuity 
had gone so far as to construct a button. The crime of button- 
making was, in popular ridicule, long coupled with the dignities of 
the British crown, to the no small annoyance of His Majesty. 
The King is said to have consented only with extreme reluctance 
to receive another deputation bearing a remonstrance on behalf 
of the City of London. It was carried to St. Jameses by the Lord 
Mayor, attended by a numerous body of Common Councilmen 
and City officers, and accompanied by an immense mob. The 
King received it on the throne with a lowering countenance, and 
gave a rebuking answer, concealing his anger with difficulty. 
Some of the courtiers, also, are said to have used impatient 
gestures, and to have held out indecent threats of depriving the 
City of its liberties. The Court at once resolved to proceed with 
rigour against the persons chiefly concerned in setting up this 
petition ; but these proceedings were subsequently relinquished by 
the urgent advice of I^ord North and the more moderate of the 
ministers, which caused the King to complain in private that his 
ministers did not support him in bridling the insolence of his 
subjects. . 

A number of caricatures exhibited in rapid succsssiba 
bitter sentiments of the popular party at the treatmeut experienced 
by their petitions and remonstrances* One . of the 
had a caricature entitled “ The Button -Maker, which represi^ted 
the mayor and sherifs presenting a remonstrance, to which the 
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Jftirtgfe refusing to listen; exclaiming, as he shows his buttons to 
two noblemen in waiting, “ I cannot attend to your remonstrance ; 
do you ttot see that I have been employed in business of much ‘ 
more importance?*' One of the noble attendants observes, 
“What taste ! what elegance! Not a prince in Europe could make 
such buttons ! ** while the other courtier in the same strain adds, 

“ What genius 1 Why, your Majesty is a born button-niaker.’* 

Although these events were succeeded by an appearance of 
tran<juillity, the fate of the City remonstrances continued long to 
be a subject of discontent ; and the occupation of button-making 
was sUng in the streets in ballads and lampoons, with obstinate 
perseverance. In another print published a few weeks later, 
Farmer George is seen in slovenly garb, attending to his nursery, 
utterly indifferent to the grievances of his country. 

Mr. Horne obtained another victory over the Lord Chief 
Justice on a point of law, which added very much to his reputa- 
tion as a disputant, while Lord Mansfield, in the same proportion, 
lost the public favour. Bingley, the printer, had been prosecuted 
for publishing a letter from Mr. Wilkes, reflecting on the admini- 
stration and the courts of justice. As the evidence was too 
defective to obtain a conviction, Lord Mansfield adopted an 
illegal mode of proceeding, never practised since the abolition of 
the Star Chamber, by trying to exact a confession of guilt firoin 
the person accused. He made a rule of court for this express 
purpose, and appointed a day for Bingley to answer certain 
question^ on failure of which the prisoner was to be committed 
for contempt of court. The doctrine that a conviction might be 
secured by means of interrogations without the intervention of a 
jury, hade formerly been acted upon in the ecclesiastical courts of 
this coumry, until it was enacted by statute that it should not 
be lawfuit for any bishop or ecclesiastical judge to tender or 
admini$tei|r any oath whereby any person might be compelled to 
confess, accuse, or purge himself of any criminal matter by which 
he might ^ liable to punishment. Our municipal tribunals never 
bnce ent^fN^hed the idea of obliging a man to disclose his own 
: ;but|L^^ to consider this particular case 

: a contempt of court. On such occasions, sn attach- 

ment usa|Py issues, and the party must stand committed, or put 
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in bail) in order to answer upon oath to such interrogatories as 
shall be administered to him. This was precisely Binglcy’s case. 
Home studied the law of the matter, and having thoroughly 
qualified himself, rejoiced at the opportunity of vindicating the 
principles of our municipal code, and at the same time humbling 
the despot of the law. He at once called upon Bingley, explained 
to him the gross injustice of the action brought against him, 
supplied his necessities, and encouraged him to resist any inter- 
rogatories put to him, promising a subscription which would fully 
indemnify him for the losses he had sustained. It is much to 
this poor man*s credit that he held out, for he might at any time 
have been liberated on making a formal acknowledgment of his 
delinquencies. 

Before such a case, supported by so much intrepidity, Lord 
Mansfield was obliged to give way. Tired with a struggle which 
laid him open to the most invidious accusations of his enemies, 
and alarmed at the threats of a parliamentary investigation, he 
reluctantly consented to yield. Bingley was set at liberty, neither 
ruined nor dismayed by his contest with the Lord Chief Justice. 
Thus the nation is indebted 'to the pertinacity of a poor printer, 
supported by . the efforts of John Horne, for the abolition of a 
practice, obsolete and calculated to revive some of the tyranny 
and injustice perpetrated under the Stuart kings. It will be 
remembered that Horne proposed at one of the meetings of the 
Society for the Support of the Bill of Rights, that a sum of ;^5oo 
should be given to Mr. Bingley to indemnify him for his losses, 
and as a testimony to his courage in winning a great and lasting 
advantage to the community at large. The patriot Wilkes was the 
first to denounce this proposal, which disgraceful act led Mr. Horne 
and others to withdraw from the Association. 

Frequent reference has been made to the Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, and, as he .filled an important station during 
the time under review, a brief sketch of him will assist the reader in 
understanding the history of the period. Lord Mansfifld was the 
first Scotchman who gained distinction in the profession of the law 
in England. He was a connecting link between the reign of Que^en 
Anne and the Georgian period. It is curious to trace the steps 
by which, after riding on a wretched Scotch pony from Perth to 
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London, he became a most distinguished advocate in England, 
and the greatest criminal judge. Lord Thurlow said of him, that 
“ he was a surprising man, ninety-nine times out of a hundred he 
was right in his opinions, once in a hundred times he was wrong, 
and t^inety-nine men out of a hundred would not discover it.’* 

A story is told which gives us an idea of his character. An 
author once called on the Chief Justice, asking if he would furnish 
him with materials to write his biography. My success iii life is 
not very remarkable,” was the reply. ‘‘ My father was a man of rank 
and fashion ; early in life I was introduced into the best company, 
and my circumstances enabled me to support the character of a 
man of fortune. To these advantages I chiefly owe my success ; 
and, therefore, my life cannot be very interesting.” This was nothing 
more than an ebullition of aristocratic insolence from the son of a 
needy Scotch peer. His circumstances did not enable him ** to 
support the character of a man of fortune,” nor did he owe his 
success to the advantages enumerated. His father, Viscount 
Stormont, was as poor as poverty could make him, and he had the 
misfortune to marry an offshoot of the Buccleugh family with a 
slender portion. She bore him no less than fourteen children ; 
the young ** man of fortune,” the fourth of the brood, being reared 
on the national diet, a portion of which he used to carry in a bag 
tied round his neck when he went to school, which, varied by 
what fish he could catch in the river, was his patrician fare. He 
ran about barefooted with the sons of the neighbouring gentry. 
This is no reflection on oatmeal porridge and bare breeks, but it 
is hardly the fare of a young “ man of fortune.” Dr. Johnson 
would not allow Scotland to derive any credit from Lord Mansfield, 
as he had been reared in England ; observing, with that insular 
prejudice which is one of his characteristics, ‘‘Much may be 
made of a Scotchman if he be caught young.” But Scotland 
must not be defrauded of her great men, and William Murray, 
Earl of Mansfield, certainly deserves the title of a great man. 
He early k>st his Scotch accent by leaving the country and never 
returning to it, even to visit his ailing mother. The judge lived to 
a great age, and both parents survived him. Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlboroi%h, was one of his clients, and, as might be expected, a 
troublesorae one. She used to visit him at very unreasonable 
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hourk On one occasion, when late, at night he came home ^ 
his chambers, he found than almost blocked up by . a splendii^ 
equipage, footmen and pages with torches in their hands, and th^ 
duchess seated in his consulting chair. Instead of making an 
apology, she addressed him thus : ** Young man, if you mean rise 
in the world you must not sup out.” 

Another night, when, after the conclusion of a very long trial, he 
was indulging in a conversation with his friends Pope and Boling- 
broke, the duchess again called, and having in vain awaited 
his return till past midnight, went away without seeing him. His 
clerk, giving him an account of the visit next morning, said, 1 
could not make out, sir, who she was, for she would not tell me 
her name ; but she swore so dreadfully that she must be a lady of 
quality.” 

Lord Mansfield was in his youth a Whig. On the accession of 
George III. he became a Tory. In the case of the revolt of the 
colonies in America, he advised crushing the rebellion and pre- 
serving British ascendency. He supported Lord North against all 
the proposals which were pressed upon him for renouncing our 
supremacy, and making concessions with a view to conciliation. 
He was the Duke of Grafton^s adviser in carrying on the govern- 
ment on Tory principles, persisting in American taxation, and the 
disqualification of Wilkes. He believed in the divine right of 
kings. His great rival was Pitt, whose power he coveted, while 
he silently quailed under his glance. He was at one time a great 
friend of Bute, and tried to help him, but the friendship did not 
continue. One of the first causes of outcry against Mansfield was 
when Wilkes appeared before him at the Court of King’s Bench 
to get his outlawry reversed, so as to enable him to take his seat 
The Lord Chief Justice committed him to prison, till the validity 
of his outlawry could be decided in due form of law, refusing bail. 
The mob were exasperated, attempts were made to rescue Wilkes, 
dangerous riots ensued, some lives were lost, and, denimciatipn 
and threatenings were poured out against Mansfield.^ 

In the early part of his. career the learned judge met with a 
disappointment in a love aftaif. The father rejected him on 
grounds of poverty, requiring a sight of his rent-roll, hot bdug oopr 
tent ^hat his daughter’s jointure and pin-money shdidd be charg^ 
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iipcrti the rood of ground in Westminster Hall.” ' 'JThe lady 
jmarf&f!^ a squire of broad acres in a midland county. The luck* 
less lover took a cottage on the banks of the Thames near 
Twickenham, to which he retired to nurse his grief, cheered by 
the society of his faithful friend Pope. Perhaps he lost very little 
by the disappointment, for in 1788 he married the daughter of 
the Earl of Winchelsea, by whom he gained wealth, connection, 
and friends. The union was a happy one. 

Mansfield's judgments on some of the recent trials gave great dis- 
satisfaction. He was generally believed to have acted corruptly, 
and was compared to Jeffreys and Scroggs. Walpole says in his 
memoirs, “Lord Mansfield endeavoured by the most arbitrary 
constructions to mislead the juiy, telling them that they had 
nothing to do with intention, or the words of the indictment. 
The despotic and Jesuitical judge went further. He said the 
business of the jury was to consider whether the blanks were 
properly filled up ; as to the contents of the paper, whether true 
or false, they were totally immaterial. It did the jury honour 
that they preferred liberty to the voice of the Inquisition. What 
criminal could be more heinously guilty than such a judge?” 

It is not easy for a judge to give satisfaction in every case j but 
all agree that Mansfield was wanting in moral courage, that he 
envied the ascendency of Chatham, and showed the white 
feather before Lord Camden, who was his inferior in mental gifts. 
He presided in the Court of King's Bench for thirty-two years. 
His tastes 'Were classical; he was fond of letters, an elegant and 
adroit speaker, supple in argument, too timid for a shining states- 
man, or eyen a liberal one, and his chief field of distinction was 
in judicifid administration. By improvements in practice, and 
unusual promptitude of decision, he kept his court free of arrears ; 
and though, during the American wars, the number of causes 
annually dS$posed of averaged eight hundred, hardly one of his 
decisions ivas reversed. He looked more to justice than strict 
Jaw in hill adjudications, and, except in libel cases, inclined to 
a liberal ii^erpretation of legal dicta, and their adaptation to exist- 
Ing^ipagesl The growth of commerce brought before him many 
, aud% questions of mercantile rights ; these he tried 
Wdti general principles; and to him this country is 
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mainly indebted for its commercial law, especially the part of it 
bearing on contracts and bills of exchange. 

Lord Mansfield was so averse to procrastination, that, having 
once expressed his intention of proceeding with a certain measure 
on the following Friday ; on being reminded by Serjeant Davey 
that it would be Good Friday, he exclaimed, “Never mind; the 
better the day the better the deed.” “ Your lordship will do as 
you please,” responded the learned serjeant ; “ but if you sit on 
that day, I believe you will be the first judge who did business 
on Good Friday, since Pontius Pilate.” 

He was not devoid of humour. An old woman was once 
brought before him, charged with practising witchcraft. Several 
witnesses deposed to having seen her walking with her feet in 
the air, and her head downwards. The judge, after listening with 
the greatest composure to the depositions, observed with great 
solemnity, “ Since you have seen this poor woman walking in the 
air, though her legs are scarcely able to support her on the earth, 
I can, of course, entertain no doubt of the fact. But this witch is 
an Englishwoman, and subject as well as you to all the laws of 
England, every one of which I have just run over in my mind, 
without being able, I assure you, to hit upon any one which 
prohibits persons from walking in the air, if they should find it 
convenient. All those persons, therefore, who have seen the 
accused perform her aerial promenades, are at liberty to imitate 
her example ; they have an undoubted right to do so, and I will 
guarantee the most perfect impunity. They shall no more be 
considered guilty than this poor woman, whom I pronounce 
innocent, and direct that she shall be set at liberty.” 

The judge died in 1793 in a lethargic sleep. He had no 
illness, but the wheels of the machine being worn out, it stoppied. 
His will was written by his own hand on a half-sheet of paper, 
with a total omission of all legal verbiage, leaving ;^2 6,000 a year 
to his nephew, Viscount Stormont 
^ . These were the times of intense credulity, whe]\ fanners and 
cotfjtr^^olk in general spent their winter evenings in relating 
stories of wittfees, ghosts, and hobgoblins. One cannot wonder 
at the effects prbluccd* In February 1759 the Annual Roister 
tells us of a certain Hannocks, an elderly woman living 
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near Aylesbury, who was accused by a neighbour of bewitching 
her spinning-wheel, so that she could not make it go round. She 
offered to make oath of this before the magistrate, on which 
Susannah^s husband, in order to justify his wife, insisted that she 
should be tried by the church Bible, and that the accuser should 
be present. Accordingly the supposed witch was escorted to the 
parish church, where all the neighbours were assembled. Here 
she was stripped naked, and weighed against the large Bible ; 
where, to the no small mortification of her accuser, she outweighed 
it, and was thus honourably acquitted. 

Again, we find that in Glen, in Leicestershire, a dispute arose 
between two old women of the place, one of whom called the 
other a witch; the latter affirming that she was no more a 
witch than her accuser, a challenge ensued, both agreeing to be 
dipped by way of trial. I'hey accordingly stripped, had their 
thumbs tied to their great toes, a cart rope fastened round their 
waists, and in this way suffered themselves to be thrown in a pond 
of water. One of them is said to have sunk, while the other 
continued struggling on the surface, which the mob called swim- 
ming — under those circumstances deemed an infallible sign of 
being a witch. So strong was the verdict of guilt passed, that they 
tried to force her to impeach her accomplice in the craft. 

Another instance of credulity was exhibited on the 8th of 
February in the year 1750. Several sharp shock's of earthquakes 
were felt in England during an unVisually stormy season. The 
inhabitants of London were alarmed by a rumbling noise ; all the 
houses shook witli such violence that the house-bells rang, and 
furniture and utensils were moved from their places. On the 
same day of the next month, a second shock was felt between the 
hours of five and six in the morning, which was considerably 
more severe than the former, and caused greater consternation 
. because it awoke people from their sleep. Many persons started 
from their beds and ran to the doors and windows in dismay- 
The alarm,, caused by these two earthquakes was seized upon by 
the religiovjs enthusiasts of the day as a pretext for admonishing 
people of;the immorality and profanity which then so widely 
pervaded swiety. The Church, in some degree, caught up the 
cry, ind a pastoral letter from the Bishop of London became 
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the subject of severe stricture. Books on earthquakes issued 
from the press with great rapidity, A soldier from the Life 
Guards, who had been driven mad by attending the preaching 
of Methodist enthusiasts, ran about the town, crying out that on 
the same day four weeks hence another earthquake would swallow 
up the whole of London, and destroy its inhabitants as a punish* 
ment for their sins; he announced that Westminster Abbey 
would be burnt, and the ruins disappear for ever. The prophet 
was arrested and placed in a mad-house, but this did not calm the 
fears of the multitude, which increased as the fatal day approached. 
The popular credulity was so great that on the ist of April some 
hundreds of people went through a heavy rain to Edmonton, upon 
the report that a hen had laid an egg there the day before, on 
which was inscribed in large capital letters the words : ** Beware 
of the third shock ! ” 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

Home defies the Government — Arrest of the Printers— Insulting the King — 
Support of the City Magistrates — Brass Crosby — Committing the Mes- 
senger— At the Bar of the House — A Letter to the Speaker — Privil^es 
of the City — Magistrates sent to the Tower — Expunging the Minutes — 
Release of the Printers — Mr. Fox’s Speech — Chatham on the Proceedings 
of the House — Report of Debates Permitted — Power of the Press — Early 
History— Licensing Act — Scroggs and Jeffreys— Corruption and Cruelty 
of the Judges — Swift on Scroggs — Milton on Unlicensed Printing— The 
Press in'Queen Anne’s Day — Caricature — Its Influence— Junius— Charac- 
teristics— Prosecution of Woodfall— Junius attacks Horne — The Reply — 
Extract from Correspondence— Junius Defeated. 

I T was the opinion of Mr. Horne that the publication of the 
debates in the House of Commons would operate as a power- 
ful check “and restraint both on members and parties, and that 
the people at large had a right to be acquainted with the conduct 
and opinidbs of their representatives. For some time he con- 
templated faking action in the matter, and was restrained only by 
the influence of friends. The action in the Bingley case, with 
its successful termination, determined him to hesitate no longer. 
He consulted with the heads of the Rockingham and Shelburne 
parties, not unwilling to add to the discomforts of their 
opponents in office, readily promised him their assistance, never 
thinking th^t, he could effect any change. His next step was to 
look out fo| k printer courageous enough to act in defiance of the 
resolutions ^recently njoved by Mr. Onslow and confirmed by the 
House, wh|:h were as follows : “ Resolved, that it is an indignity 
to, and H lll^ch of* the privileges of this House for any person 
presiiiire|fb give in written or printed newspapers any accounts 
4;Or ini|itttes|Elif the debates or other proceedings of the House or 
thereof. That, upon the discovery of the 
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authors, printers, or publishers of any such written or printed 
newspapers, the House will proceed against such offenders with 
the utmost severity.” 

Horne prevailed on the proprietors of two newspapers — The 
Gazette^ printed by R. Thompson; and The Middlesex Journal^ 
by J. Wheble — to violate these resolutions of the House by giving 
the debates as usual. The leaders of the Opposition drew back, 
afraid to give the support they promised. Nothing daunted, 
Horne determined to persevere. Fortunately the City magis- 
trates showed more courage and independence. The House of 
Commons, to support its own dignity, commenced an attack on 
the newspapers in question; both Wheble and Thompson were 
summoned to attend the House, and made no response. Not 
having appeared even at a fourth summons, the House resolved 
to take both printers into custody for disobeying the orders of the 
House. Next, the King was advised to issue a royal proclama- 
tion for the apprehension of Wheble and Thompson, with the 
promise of a reward of £^^0 for their arrest. Horne showed that 
this course, was illegal, and that Parliament thereby attributed to 
their own vote a power of. superseding the whole administration 
of criminal , and civil justice. All the scenes of riot which had 
so lately followed the Middlesex election were repeated. The 
carriages of leading supporters of the Ministry were attacked and 
broken. Lord North narrowly escaped with his life, and the 
King was hissed in the streets. Horne applied to the City 
magistrates to protect the printers, who resided within their 
jurisdiction. Some of the magistrates, among whom was Wilkes, 
at first declined to oppose the resolutions of the Commons aided 
by the proclamation of the Crown, Brass Crosby, the Lord Mayor, 
and Mr. Oliver alone stood by Horne, and promised to vindicate 
the liberty of the press. A few days afterwards, some one was 
found to arrest Wheble and Thompson; they were brought 
before the magistrates, and at once discharged. The Lord Mayor 
committed the messenger of the House for seizing a third printer, 
named Miller, and a mittimus was sent out, signed by him and 
two magistrates. The act of the City magistrates in thus braving 
the decision of the House of Commons was communicated to 
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at^st body much consternation. * The Lord Mayor and his 
brother magistrates were summoned to appear in their places in 
the House, and Wilkes at the bar^ The latter was not present, 
but wrote a letter stating that he was willing to appear in his 
place in the House, but absolutely declined to appear at the bar. 
The Lord Mayor and Oliver duly attended, and the former 
defended himself with great dignity and simplicity, alleging his 
oath of office, which obliged him to preserve inviolate the fran- 
chises of the City, the charters of which secured the citizens 
from any law processes being served upon them except by their 
own officers, and the confirmation of those charters by Act of 
Parliament. The Lord Mayor admitted the accusation, but 
showed no signs of fear, repentance, or contrition. Mr. Wilkeses 
letter was read to the House by the Speaker from the chair, and 
a new summons was issued for the 8th day of April following, 
although it was well known that he could not appear on that 
day. To conceal his disobedience from the public, and to pre- 
vent such a humiliating example of . contumacy, the House was 
adjourned on the 30th of March. By this act the House put 
itself in the wrong, and perhaps never so greatly disgraced itself. 
Oliver and Crosby were sent to the Tower. Their residence 
there was one continuous triumph. After six weeks’ detention, 
their release was welcomed by a salute of twenty-one guns 
belonging to the Artillery Company, and they were escorted to 
the Mansion House by an immense crowd of enthusiastic admirers. 
That night London was illuminated, and the windows of the 
Speaker’s house were broken by the mob. The most serious 
blunder perpetrated was, that after committing the members tp 
the Tower, the minutes of the judicial proceedings of the City 
magistrates were expunged by the authority of the House of 
Commons* This illegal proceeding Lord Chatham wisely desig- 
nated as the act of a mob rather than a senate. The corporation 
voted thehr thanks to the incarcerated members, presented them 
with gold., boxes, and hailed them as men who had at once 
vindicated!; the privileges of the City and the freedom of the press. 
The printers remained at liberty, and from thenceforth reports of 
the debates were tacitly permitted. The nation was thus enabled 
systematicilly to study and to judge the proceedings of its 
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representatives, and the press made a great stride in political 
importance. Fox, a little later, declared that the only method of 
preventing misrepresentation was by giving more publicity to the 
debates and decisions of the House, since the surest way of kilting 
a lie was to multiply the witnesses. This was a sweeping and 
explicit recantation of his former objection to the publication of 
debates. Sheridan, still later, when so-called Liberals bemoaned the 
’ licence of printing, said, “That the press should be unfettered, that 
its freedom should be commensurate with the freedom of the people 
and the well-being of a virtuous state;” and concluded his speech in 
*the following words : “ Give them a corrupt House of Lords, give 
them a venal House of Commons, give them a tyrannical prince, 
give them a truckling court, and let me have an unfettered press, — 
I will defy them to encroach a hair’s breadth upon the liberties of 
England.” The press is now a potent power in English .politics. 
Of all the instruments which human wisdom has devised, a free 
press is the most efficacious in putting a stop to abuses and 
corruptions, which wither beneath the blaze of publicity. It 
supplies a useful political education ; and to thousands who never 
look into a book, the daHy paper possesses a perpetual interest. 
It is an instructive study to trace the growth of this powerful 
institution, which has reached its highest development in our own 
day. Under the Tudors, very stringent laws were passed against 
the liberty of the press and freedom of speech. Then every 
publication had to be submitted to the censorship of the bishops, 
but even this method of control did not protect from punishment. 
Any one libelling the Queen was, for the first offence, placed in 
the pillory, and had his ears cut off ; and for the second was 
punished as a felon. John Stubbs and his publisher had each a 
hand cut off during the reign of Elizabeth. Their offence was 
not a very serious one — a well-meant but injudicious advice 
agaifist the Queen’s marriage at the ripe age of forty-six, lest her 
life might be endangered by child-bearing ; but the severe pfenalty 
of the law did not quench Stubbs's loyalty, for when hi? right 
hand was severed from his body ; lifting his hat with his left, 
he shouted, “ Long live Queen Elizabeth i ” 

After the Reformation, the Crown under Heii^ VIIL as^med 
the right which the bishops had previously exercised, and the 
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censorship became part of the prerogative. But the minds of men 
had been too deeply stirred to submit any longer to ignorance. 
They thirsted for knowledge, and it reached them through the 
subtle agency of the press. The theological controversies of the 
sixteenth century, and the political conflicts of the seventeenth, 
gave birth to a new form of periodical literature. In the reign of 
James I. the Star Chamber was liberal in the matter of the pillory 
and the cutting off of ears. 

The first newspaper was started while this monarch was on the 
throne, but political discussion was silenced by the Star Chamber, 
the dungeon, the pillory, mutilation, and branding. Never was a 
more tyrannical spirit exeicised than during the days of the first 
two Stuarts. The Licensing Act placed the entire control of 
printing in the hands of the Government \ no news could be pub- 
lished without the royal licence. This Act did not expire till 
the year 1695. The judges, under Chief Justice Scroggs, declared 
it to be criminal to publish any news whether true or false, without 
the King’s licence. Sir William Scroggs and Sir George Jeffreys 
share the honour of being considered the most infamous judges 
who ever sat on the Bench. It was said that Sir William was of 
mean extraction ; the son of a one-eyed butcher at Smithfield Bars \ 
but this solution of Scroggs’s taste for blood is a pure fiction. He 
was born and bred a gentleman ; studied at Oxford, was intended 
for the Church, and might have died an unprosperous curate, were 
it not that^ the civil wars breaking oUt, he enlisted in the King’s 
cause, and did good service in many a cavalry skirmish. After the 
war was ended he took to the law, was a student of Gray^s Inn, and 
soon became better known in all the taverns and gaming-houses 
than in the Courts ; but his love of profligacy did not prevent him 
from short fits of keen application. Scroggs said he never got drunk 
except in (the company of attorneys, and certainly they did not 
desert him. The ascent to favour and power was then entirely 
through the back*stairs, and Scroggs was a man who had neither 
scruple nof conscience. Human life in those fine old times did 
not posseiii the value of elevenpence in brass money; hanging 
was a fre(|it^t occurrence. A story is told of Scroggs having 
sentei^ed Itp death an old friend with whom he had often got 
<frunk> anc| by whon^ he had been beaten at chess. When he saw 
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his former friend hurried to the Fleet he exclaimed ; And now I 
think I have checkmated you.” Jeffreys, his brother judge, also 
showed a talent for Jesting, even in cases of life and death. Once 
he had to decide upon a public petition against a great City attorney, 
a boon companion at the tavern and gaming-table, a man who had 
given him many a brief at the Guildhall while yet obscure. When 
this man was threatened with being brought before the Lord 
* Chancellor, he exclaimed, “ My Lord Chancellor, I made him ; ' 
meaning that he had laid the foundation of his fortunes by bringing 
him into City business. Jeffreys, being told of the exclamation, 
replied,, “ Well, then 111 lay my maker by the heels,” and instantly 
ordered a commitment to be made out, and sent his old friend 
to the scaffold with a laugh. Such were the judges under the 
Stuarts. “You are going the circuit,” said Charles II. to his 
judges, “ and it is a hot summer ; pray do not drink too much ; ” 
advice not unnecessary to men whose natural ferocity drinking 
developed into a furious madness. What would the present age 
think of a party of cabinet ministers — Jeffreys was one — riotously 
drunk, stripped to the shirt, and unanimous in their resolve to 
climb up a signpost, in order to drink the King's health upon the 
top ? The debauch to which I allude took place at Alderman 
Duncomb’s, and the Earl of Rochester, Lord High Treasurer of 
England, was one of the most eager of this crew of Bacchanalians 
to exhibit his loyalty astride the signpost. Such were the men 
who sat in judgment upon' Russell and Sidney, and whose every 
sentence a triumphant party were ready to ratify. We may smile 
when we picture to ourselves the actors of this scene in the high 
celebration of their drunken orgies ; but who would not feel a blaze 
of indignation at the reflection that the best blood of England 
has flowed in vain to deliver the country from the hands of those 
worthless, drunken statesmen ? 

Dean Swift, referring to Scroggs, says, “ I have read somewhere 
of an Eastern king who put a judge to death for an iniquitous 
sentence, and ordered his hide to be stuffed into a cushion, and 
placed upon the tribunal for the son to sit on who was pieferred 
to his father's office. I fancy such a memorial might not be 
unuseful to a son of Sir William Scroggs ; and that both he and 
his successors would often wriggle on their seats as Jong as the 
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cushion lasted.” However, the infamous judge left no son to 
succeed him ; he must have been the last of his race, or his col- 
lateral relations, ashamed of the connection, changed the name ; 
for since his death there is said to have been no Scroggs in Great 
Britain or Ireland. 

The reputation of Jeffreys as a lawyer may be inferred from his 
conduct to his colleagues, towards whom he exhibited the utmost 
brutality ; in fact, he was imperious to his brother lawyers as well 
as to the Bar. Once he told his opponent that, from his great 
age, he must have forgotten most of his law j getting in return the 
reply which he never forgot : Yes, Sir George, I have forgotten 
more than you ever learned.” The end of Jeffreys’ career was 
characteristic. To save himself from a public death, he ended his 
(lays by excessive drinking, and at his death confessed that all the 
blood he had shed, fell short of the King’s command, which no 
doubt was true. 

The monstrous judicial absurdity of requiring the sovereign’s 
licence to every printed expression of opinion was not condemned 
till Lord Camden’s time. 

Under the Commonwealth, Milton strove in vain, by his cele- 
brated publication, to help the freedom of the press. In his 

Areopagitica, a speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,” 
he says, “ As good almost kill a man as kill a good book ; 
who kills a man kills a reasonable <;reature, God’s image ; but 
he who destroys a good book kills reason itself— kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye.” After the Restoration, the old 
enactments of the Tudors were renewed. It was some time 
before any abatement of this tyranny took place. The public 
were left to seek intelligence in the official summary of the 
London Gazette. James II. and his judges carried the Licensing 
Act to such a barbarous severity, that the whole feeling of the 
nation recoiled from the injustice. The Revolution brought 
some indulgence, and the freedom of the press was theoretically 
established. Every writing could be freely published, but at 
the peril of a i%orous execution of the libel laws. Scroggs 
and Jeffreys were no more; but the law of libel was defined 
according to the traditions of the Star Chamber, which were 
accepts as the ^le of Westminster Hall. To speak ill of the 
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Government was a crime; censure of the mitiisterfe was held 
to be a reflection upon the King himself, and thus f|^ee discussion 
was impossible. As soon, however, as the press was released 
from the grasp of the licenser, it began to give promise of its 
future energies : newspapers were multiplied ; gossip circulated. 
It was only in the days of Anne that the newspaper began to 
be published in its present form. The leading article, in which 
a modern newspaper asserts its own view with a prominence 
of type and position that adds not a little to its authority, had 
not yet appeared ; as a regular feature it cannot be traced further 
back \han the French Revolution. The political bias of a 
newspaper was shown by scattered comments, partial selection 
of news, and especially in letters written for the most part under 
assumed names. 

The reign of Queen Anne was called the Augustan Period, 
when the press was organized by such men as Pope, Addison, 
Steele, Swift, and Bolingbroke. In those days every man was 
a politician, and every party had its own chosen writer. Party 
rancour ran so high that the House of Commons rivalled the 
Star Chamber in its zeal againsflibels. In spite of the removal 
of the censorship, the press had been slow to attain any political 
importance; under the first two Georges the worthlessness of 
the wTiters and the lethargy of the times was such that the new- 
born spirit of the press languished for sheer lack of impulse. 
It was only after the accession of George III. that the 'influence 
of Pitt raised the press into a political power. 

The preceding age had produced such men as Pope, Fielding 
and Smollett. Pope, in the “ Dunciad,” had unsparingly lashed 
the worthless hirelings and drunken vagabonds from Whitefriars 
and Savoy, who usurped the rank of men of letters, and who, 
instead of trying to educate the people, worked in the interest of 
faction. They sold themselves to statesmen, in order to blacken 
the character of their rivals, by sending out broadsheets and pam- 
phlets fulF of abuse, and wanting in everything but baseless and 
scurrility. The press continued to be the tool of party up to the 
time of Sir Robert Walpole, who was never much of a reader, and 
who was indifferent to the attacks made upon him.' ' Yet to his 
credit it must be said that he never introduced any gaging measures 
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to check its influence. In the days of George III. the body of 
roader§f^ grew more numerous, and then the press became, for the 
first time, a powerful friend or a formidable foe to ministers, and 
as an auxiliary in party warfare its force was acknowledged. I'he 
freedom of discussion which then sprang up was previously 
unknown. Political caricatures were also introduced, being em- 
ployed not merely to amuse but to aid the political warfare that 
was then going on. 

Caricature is extremely ancient, being found even on the 
tombs of Egypt ; but it was not until the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century that it became a formidable instrument in working 
upon the feelings of the British populace. It was first imported 
from Holland, when the Dutch followers of William III. found 
a footing in England. In the Middle Ages, the song and the 
lampoon had been constant attendants on the incessant political 
struggles which were then preparing for the formation of modern 
society. Many an, old manuscript and sculptured block, whether 
of wood or stone, show that our forefathers understood well 
the permanent force of pictorial satire. But it was more especially 
in religious matters that the Middle Ages showed their perception 
of the importance of appealing through the eye to the heart. 
During the reigns of the first three Georges, political caricature 
came into extensive use in England. Then, too, arose those 
distinctions of political parties ; that peculiar spirit of antagonism 
which exists at the present day, and most of the political questions 
now in dispute. The period may be divided into two epochs, — 
the first, that in which the House of Brunswick was established ; 
the second, that in which it was defended from the flood of 
republicanism which invaded us from France. Comic prints 
were abundant during the political intrigues of the reign of 
George 11., and they became the rage during the first years 
of his successor, after which they seemed to languish, until 
suddenly revived by the brilliant conceptions of Gilray. This 
able artist was^ the best caricaturist of our century, and during 
his career produced a series of prints illustrating the history of 
the period. Just, preceding him, Hogarth had initiated the class 
of ei^blematic sketches which can hardly be accepted as caricature. 

It was not unt;^ the days of George III. that the people began 
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to exercise a strong influence over their rulers ; and this they 
achieved by means of an undaunted press, by public meetings, and 
political associations. Wilkes, and the contest at the Middlesex 
election, raised the importance of the newspapers to a height 
which it had never reached before. The Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons prohibited any report of the speeches ; but at 
this time a new star, red and fiery as the planet Mars, shone' in 
the political firmament, which soon riveted the attention of all 
England. Under the signature of “Junius,” compositions of 
extraordinary merit made their appearance in the Public Advertiser ; 
the sanna paper in which Wilkes, Horne, and most of the distin- 
guished men of the day wrote. Disdaining all blanks and initials, 
this great writer rushed on his victims in the most personal and 
malignant manner. The highest names were seized for attack ; 
the Dukes of Grafton and Bedford, the Earl of Mansfield, and 
Sir William Blackstone were among the number, nor was it long 
before the audacity of Junius assailed the Crown itself. The 
literary merit of these letters was of the highest order, and the style 
entirely different from the great models of the time. No writer 
excelled Junius in condensed and virulent invective, rendered more 
malignant by controlled deliberation of language. Each statement 
•was envenomed by clear and scathing sarcasm. There is in his 
style nothing that is obscure, nothing that fails to tell ; his malignity 
is truly fiendish, and uncurbed by any restraint of truth, decency, 
or honour. Junius received no money for what he wrote ; his object 
was not so much public applause as the attainment of definite 
political ends. A great part of his libels was false, or had only a 
colourable truth ; and the intense personality of the style, with the 
mystery which surrounded the writer, excited popular interest to 
the highest degree. The subjects of his satire were generally 
described as the vilest of mankind, yet when the imputations were 
examined, they turned out for the most part to be frivolous or 
absurd. The grounds on which the Duke of Grafton was held 
up to odium were ghiefly his illegitimate descent from Charles II., 
the mature age and faded charms of his mistress, and his maltiage 
with the cousin of a man who had debauched his first wife. He calls 
the duke t “ minister by accident, adopted without choice, trusted 
without confidence, and continued without favour.” The sense- 
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less “ fragments of that time, offered incense to the Duke of 
St Albans, who owed his origin to Nell Gwynn, an actress and 
courtesan j to the House of Richmond, whose ancestress was a 
French mistress; to the Dukes of Buccleugh, who can trace 
their origin to the infamous Lucy Walters. Royalty, in the good 
old* times, .made sensuality so glaring that it blazoned to the 
world a troop of profligate women by the gift of titles and estates. 
Junius called attention to this, but he might as well have left 
it alot^e. For nearly a year he continued his libels without 
restraint ; but when his letter to the King appeared, the Attorney- 
General prosecuted Woodfall, who published, and Almon and 
Miller, who reprinted it The trial of Almon took place first, and 
he was found guilty. Woodfall was next arraigned. Lord Mans- 
field, who tried the case, laid down the extraordinary doctrine that 
the libellous character of the document was for the judge and not 
for the jury. The response was an irregular verdict : “ Guilty of 
printing and publishing only.” After a long discussion, it was 
ordered ' that there should be a new trial ; but before this was 
carried into effect, Miller had been tried at the Guildhall, and, in 
spite of the clearest evidence of the republication, was acquitted 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of a great multitude. No attempt 
was made to renew the prosecution of Woodfall ; neither Mans- 
field, Grafton, nor Bedford prosecuted for the scandalous libels 
brought against them. The torrent of libel flowed on unchecked 
and unrestrained, and the writings of Junius became for some 
time the favourite model of political writers, who, though they 
could not rival in ability, often equalled and sometimes even 
surpassed him in scurrility and falsehood. 

It was in the year 1771 that Junius first attacked Horne, on 
the occasion of an election of sheriffs for the City of London. 
Mr. Oliver, having refused to serve in that office with Wilkes as 
his colleague, — so contemptible did he consider the character of 
the patriot, — Horne, as the personal friend of Mr. Oliver, both 
approvied and heartily sympathized with his refusal Whereon 
Junius, who for ^ some time had been espousing the cause of 
WiUtes, in a lettfer addressed to the Duke of Grafton, charged 
Horne with denting* the public cause. “The unfortunate 
success of the ifev. Mr. Horne's endeavours in supportof the 
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ministerial nomination of sheriffs will, I fear, obstruct his pre^* 
ferment. Permit me to recommend him to your Grace's protec- 
tion. You will find him copiously gifted with those quaUties of 
the heart which usually direct you in the choice of your friendships. 
He, too, was Mr. Wilkes's friend, and as incapable as you are 
of the liberal resentment of a gentleman. No, my lord ; it iras 
the solitary, vindictive malice of a monk, brooding over^the 
infirmities of his friend, until he thought they quickened into 
public life, and feasting with a rancorous rapture upon the^sordid 
catalogue of his distresses. Now let him go back to his cloister. 
The Church is a proper retreat for him. In his principles he is 
already a bishop. The mention of this man has moved me from 
my natural moderation. Let me return to your Grace ; you are 
: the pillow on which I am determined to rest all my resentment.” 

This false charge received its reply. Horne admitted that his 

clothes were lawful game.'’ Then he categorically denied the 
charges of deserting the public cause. You are bound to refute 
what I have advanced or lose your credit for veracity ; you must 
produce facts; surmise and general abuse, in however elegant 
language, ought not to pass for proofs ; you have every advantage, 
and I have every disadvantage ; you are unknown, I give my name ; 
all parties both in and out of administration have their reasons 
(which I shall give hereafter) for uniting in their wishes against me, 
and popular prejudice is as strong in your favour’ as it is violent 
against the parson.” 

A private note to the editor of the Public Advertiser showed 
that Junius here wished to withdraw. This, however, Horne would 
not permit, so he rejoined, “ Sir, I cannot descend to an alterca- 
tion with you in the newspapers. But since I have attacked your 
character, and you complain of injustice, I think you have some 
right to an explanation." Then he proceeds on the doubtful lines 
designated as ‘‘ drawing in his horns,” and adds, “ Neither do I 
pretend to any intelligence concerning you, or to feuojv . mpre of 
your conduct than you yourself have thought proper to coiffmuni- 
Cate to the public. It is from your own letters I condude .th^t you 
have sold yourself to the Ministry ; or if that charge is tqb Revere, 
and supposing it possible to be deceived by appearances so yeiy 
i»trongly ajg^inst you, whatareyour friends to say m your 
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Then he charges Horne with having sacrificed the cause of the 
country to gratify his personal hatred of Wilkes, though he makes 
the aidmission : “ You%ill not suspect me of setting up Wilkes as 
a perfect Character. The public should, and will forgive him his 
claret and his footmen, and even the ambition of making his 
brother chamberlain of London, as long as he stands forth against 
a I^inistry and a Parliament who are doing everything they can to 
enslave the country, and as long as he is a thorn in the King’s 
side.”* 

Junius admits “that he is far from thinking meanly of Mr. 
Horne’s abilities,” and goes on to say, “ Yet I confess I am a 
little offended at the low rate at which you seem to value my 
understanding. I beg, Mr. Horne, you will hereafter believe 
that I measure the integrity of men by their conduct, not by 
their profession. Such tales may entertain Mr. Oliver or your 
grandmother, but, trust me, they are thrown away upon Junius.’^ 

“You have disappointed me,” answered Horne. “When I 
told you that surmise and general abuse, in however elegant 
language, ought not to pass for proofs, I evidently hinted at a 
reply which I expected j but you have dropped your usual 
elegance, and seem willing to try what will be the effect of surmise 
and general abuse in very coarse language. . . . The charges 
which Junius has brought against me are made ridiculous by his 
own inconsistency and self-contradi(;tion. He assigns two incon- 
sistent motives for my conduct — either that I have sold myself to 
the Ministry, or am instigated by the solitary vindictive malice 
of a monk. In his letter to the Duke of Grafton, he positively 
asserts that ‘ the Ministry have made me promises,’ yet he pro- 
duces no instance of corruption, nor pretends to have any 
intfiilligence of a ministerial connection. When Junius is called 
upon to justify his accusation, he answers, ^he cannot descend 
to an altercation with me in the newspapers.’ Junius, who exists 
only in the newspapers, who acknowledges ‘ he has attacked my 
chara<iter ’ therei and ‘ thinks I have some right to an explana- 
tion j ^ yet this Junius cannot descend to an altercation with me 
in nowspap^ ; and because he cannot descend to an alterca- 
with me in |the newspapers, he sends a letter of abuse by the 
planter, , which h| finishes by telling me * I am at liberty to publish 
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it* This, to be sure, is a most excellent method to avoid * an 
altercation in the newspapers.* He feels no reluctance to attack 
the character of any man ; the throne is liot too high nor the 
cottage too low ; he hints not his accusations as opinion, conjec- 
ture, or inference, but delivers them as positive assertions. Do 
the accused complain of injustice? He acknowleges they have 
some sort of right to an explanation, but if they ask for proofs and 
facts he begs to be excused ; and though he is nowhere else to 
be encountered,* he ‘cannot descend to an altercation in the 
newspapers.* And this, perhaps, Junius may think the ‘liberal 
resentment of a gentleman ; * this skulking assassination he may 
call courage. In all things as in this I hope we differ. But 
Junius begs me to believe that he measures the integrity of men 
by their conduct, not by their professions. Sure, this Junius must 
imagine his readers as void of understanding as he is of modesty. 
Where shall we find the standard of his integrity ? By what are 
we to measure the conduct of this lurking assassin ? And he Says 
this to me,- whose conduct, wherever I could personally appear, 
has been as direct and open and public as my words. I have 
not, like him, concealed myself in .a chamber to shoot my arrows 
out of the window \ nor contented myself to view the battle from 
afar, but publicly mixed in the engagement and shared the 
danger. To whom have I, like him, refused my name upon 
complaint of injury ? What printer have I desired to conceal me? 
In the infinite variety of business in which I have been concerned, 
where it is not so easy to be faultless, which of my actions can he 
arraign ? To what danger has any man been exposed which I 
have not faced ? Information, imprisonment, or death ? What 
labour have I refused? what expense have I declined? what 
pleasure have I not renounced? But Junius, to whom no con- 
duct belongs, measures the integrity of men by their conduct, 
not by their professions ; himself all the while being nothing but 
professions, and those, too, anonymous. But what cares Junius 
for the security of the Constitution ? He has now unfolded to 
us his diabolical principles. As a public man he ixiusf ever 
condemn any measures which may tend even accidentally , to 
gratify the sovereign; and Mr. Wilkes is to be supported and 
assisted in all his attempts, no matter how ridiculous and mis- 
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chievpus his projects, as long as he continues to be a thorn in 
the King*s side. The cause of the country, it seems, in the 
opinion of Junius, is merely to vex the King; and any rascal is 
to be supported in any roguery, provided he can only thereby 
plant a thorn in the King’s side. This is the very extremity of 
faction, and the last degree of political wickedness. Because 
Lord Chatham has been ill-treated by the King, and treacher- 
ously betrayed by the Duke of Grafton, the latter is to be ‘ the 
pillow on which Junius will rest his resentment,’ and the public 
are to oppose the measures of the Government from mere motives 
of personal enmity to the sovereign. These are the avowed 
principles of the man who in the same letter says, ‘ If ever he 
should be convinced that I had no motive but to destroy Wilkes, 
he shall then be ready to do justice to my character, and to 
declare to the world that he despises me somewhat less than he 
does at present 1 * Had I ever acted from personal affection or 
enmity to Mr. Wilkes, I should justly be despised ; but what 
does he deserve whose avowed motive is personal enmity to the 
sovereign ? The contempt which I should otherwise feel for the 
absurdity and glaring inconsistency of Junius is here swallowed 
up in my abhorrence of his principle. The right divine and 
sacredness of kings is to me a senseless jargon. It was thought 
a daring expression of Oliver Cromwell, io the time of Charles I., 
that if he found himself placed opposite t-he King in battle, he 
would discharge his piece into his 'bosom as soon as into any 
other man’s. I go further. Had I lived in those days, I 
ivould not have waited for chance to give me an opportunity of 
doing my duty ; I would have sought him through the ranks, and, 
without the least personal enmity, have discharged my piece into 
his bosom rather than into any other man’s. The king whose 
actions justify rebellion to his government, deserves death from 
the hand of every subject. And should such a time arrive, I 
shall be as free to act as to say. But. till then my attachment to 
the person and family of the sovereign shall ever be found more 
zealous and sincere than that of his flatterers. I would offend 
the sovereign with as much reluctance as the parent ; but if the 
happiness and security of the whole family made it necessary, so 
far and no farth^, I would offend him without remorse.” 
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It was some weeks before Junius thought fit to reply to this 
hard-hitting letter. 

“In my own opinion his lettei to me does not deserve an answer,*' 
writes Junius. “ Mr. Horne’s situation does not correspond with 
his intentions. If any coarse expressions have escaped me, I am 
ready to agree that they are unfit for Junius to make use of j but ! 
see no reason to admit that they have been improperly applied.” 

The whole of the letter is the composition of a man of power- 
ful ability, but it is equally clear that it is evasive and no manner 
of reply to the strong charges hurled at him. He even admits 
some qf the unguarded expressions he employed, and unsuccess- 
fully endeavours to explain them away. Horne’s last shot at the 
enemy is characteristic. 

“ I congratulate you, sir, on the recovery of your wonted style, 
though it cost you a fortnight. I compassionate your labour in 
the composition of your letters, and will communicate to you the 
secret of my fluency. Truth needs no ornament; and, in my 
opinion, what she borrows of the pencil is deformity. You 
brought a positive charge against me of corruption. I denied the 
charge, and called for proofs. You replied with abuse, and re- 
asserted your charge. I called again for proofs. You replied again 
with abuse only, and dropped your accusation. In your fortnight’s 
letter there is not one word upon the subject of my corruption. 
I have no more to say, but to return thanks to your condescension, 
and to a grateful public and honest ministry for all the favours they 
have conferred on me. The two latter, I am sure, will never 
refuse me any grace I shall solicit; and since you have been 
pleased to acknowledge that you told a deliberate lie in my favour 
out of bounty and as a charitable donation, why, may I not expect 
that you will hereafter make the same acknowledgment for what 
you have said in my prejudice? This second recantation will, 
perhaps, be more abhorrent from your disposition; but should you 
decline it, you will only .afford one more instance how much 
easier it is to be generous than just, and that men are sometimes 
1>0untiful who are not honest. At all events, I am as well Sittisfied 
with yOur panegyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monument I shall 
have none ; but over my grave it will be said, * Home’a situation 
did not correspond with his intentions.’ ” ^ 
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W HEN some of the English navigators penetrated the 
Spanish colony of America, the women, as soon as 
their alarm had subsided, expressed great astonishment that those 
brutes whom the Spaniards had called English, and of whom 
they had heard such frightful descriptions, were men like those of 
their own. nation ; the revulsion of sentiment was favourable towards* 
the English in proportion to the previous injustice done them* 
They might be irien of dangerous opinions, but they were human 
beings and not mpnsters. The ignorance of many of our countrj'- 
men nowldays of the real character of that terrible animal called 
a Rai|lical, i^ostlequals that of the superstitious Americo-Spanish 
womens j in |he dark by priests, and taught to believe the 
Enghsh an incam^tion of the devil in the form of a misshapen brute. 
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Whole classes in this country delude themselves into the belief 
that the Radical, though outwardly human, is the most dangerous 
and degraded specimen of humanity. A mixture of fiend, fanatic 
and felon, constantly plotting how he may overturn the institutions 
of society, in order to push respectability from its position. He is 
imagined to be without natural affection, an infidel and blas- 
phemer, a deserter of all duties, and one wholly given over to a 
reprobate mind. An aggregate of such profligates, it is said, forms 
the body of Radicals. What then is the value of a name ? 
Much, when we come to consider it Take that of Tory, which, 
though now so perfectly unexceptionable in point of respect- 
ability, originally meant something equivalent to the modern 
Irish Invincible. The title took several generations to grow into 
general acceptance, and it is doubtful whether it has yet 
blossomed into a designation of honour. Those who bore it 
themselves seemed to grow ashamed of it, and, after the reform 
of 1832, merged it into the more elastic and invertebrate 
term “Conservative.” Whig made slower progress towards 
dignity. In part of Scotland, Whig was the name of that blue 
and yellow liquid which gathers on the surface of whey or 
butter-milk when allowed to settle down. Whig and Tory have, 
however, weathered their original disgrace, and “ Radical ” is 
making, more rapid progress towards acceptance and distinction 
than marked the early history of these words. If men who avow 
Radical opinions, and glory in being root and branch reformers, 
would take courage to confess the obnoxious name, frankly and 
manfully, wearing it with good grace and good-humour, half the 
difficulty in the way of its general acceptance and esteem would 
be removed. What yesterday was an epithet of contumely 
^would become to-day a badge of distinction, and to-morrow a 
title of honour. Radical, in politics means a politician who does 
effectually whatever he attempts, going to the root of the matter. 
It is apparent that all men who did any good in the world have 
been Radicals. To be a non-radical means not doing anything 
thoroughly. We do not go to a doctor for a cure th^ is not 
radical ; and if we wish to cure the evils of the body politic, we 
must seek a cure of the same radical nature. 

The first desire of this new party, and the one which continued 
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m the front of their programme, was to get the people better 
represented in Parliament. They were confident that if this 
iegitiixt^te object were attained, the condition of the masses would 
be improved. The rich and titled classes were fruitful in their 
objections ; they contended that the people did not know how to 
take care of themselves or of the State. The people never asked 
to direct the State by themselves, but only to have their voices 
heard with others. It cannot be denied that the titled classes had 
had full time and opportunity to prove that, whoever might be fit 
to direct the conduct, of the community, they themselves were 
not. They had their own way for a long time with the most 
unfortunate results. A drunken coachman driving his mistress 
into a ditch, could not give a stronger proof of his unfitness to 
be entrusted with power than was exemplified by the nobles, 
except when under the check arising from the admixture and 
combination of other portions of the community. The rulers 
could scarcely have brought the people to greater loss and suffering 
than have been the result of the monopoly of legislation allowed to 
the wealthy. It is a vulgar error, paraded with the pertness of a 
copy-book maxim, that the man with the blue “ blood ” and large 
rehtal is the safest to put in a lofty situation, because he has 
so little to tempt him. The example afforded by the Temples, 
Foxes, and Granvilles does not justify the saying. It is well 
known that these favourites of fortune have always an abundance 
of hungry relatives with whom to share their ill-gotten plunder ; 
and, if indisposed to this kind of generosity, they are never 
reluctant to cover their nakedness with every rag of interest they 
can filch from the State. Besides, they crave for themselves a 
riband or a garter, or some trumpery distinction, with as much 
greed as a painted savage covets a scarlet blanket or a string of 
glass beads. Lord Bute, during a few years in office, managed to 
appropriate from the national funds over ^52,000 a year for his 
various relati^S; while Lord Holland considered his office a 
legitimate means of wholesale robbery. For over one hundred 
and twenty year% from 1688 to 1812, civil government was lost 
amidst wars in ^hich the public interests were but accidentally 
concerned ; resuming in a fearful accumulation of debts, which 
remain a imtionaf; blister to the present day. 
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The tepresentation of England a century ago was a sham. Its 
administrations were the intrigues of corrupt politicians. Pelham 
boasted, when he gave a peerage to his son-in-law, together with a 
pension for life, that now no one could say he had not provided 
for his family. For many centuries, the common people had been 
of no account ; their free and sturdy spirit had often attempted to 
rise, but was always put down by an overbearing aristocracy. 
The political . influence of this class has never been .subdued ; at 
this day it is still preponderant. It is not argued that, because 
the community has had the misfortune of submitting to aristo- 
cratic, government, it therefore ought to try the other extreme of 
ultra democracy, but that it should endeavour towards the 
attainment of a just medium* and combination of all interests 
and classes, which it requires no supernatural wisdom to perceive 
would be conducive to the security and happiness of the whole. 

To those who question the respectability of the Radical pioneers, 
it may be a matter of surprise to find that the earliest associations 
of the party included such aristocratic names as the Dukes of 
Richmond and Roxburgh, the Earls of Selkirk, Derby, and Effing- 
ham, and Lords Surrey, Kinnard, and Semphill, with such eminent 
commoners as William l^ilt, Granville Sharp, General Fitzpatrick, 
T. Brand Holies, and others; all of whom united themselves with- 
out scruple to such well-known Radicals as the Rev. C. Wyvill, 
Dr. Price, Horne Tooke, Aldermen Sawbridge, Crosby, and 
others. 

Horne Tooke and Major Cartwright may be said to have been the 
first who endeavoured to organize for practical purposes those who 
held Radical opinions. Major Cartwright, with the assistance of 
Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. John Jebb, and Capel Loft, in the year 1780 
founded the Constitutional Society, which drew to itself many of 
the memb^s who had seceded from the Society for the Support of 
the Bill of '^Rights, founded by Horne Tooke, and so disastrously 
skipwreckgy by the arrogant and,»niercenary conduct of Wilkes. 
The desjjj^f the Constitutional Society was to give the pubjk 
politi^lhyjormatipn, tnd particularly to promote a reaeveiy of 
what the^bneeived to be the lost rights of the people ; mcanmg 
Ure right of representation in the House of Commons.^ With tins 
view, ciuistitutional tracts wtre printed and di8tributed.gmti$ at the 
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expense of the society. Essays and extracts from various authors, 
c^cuhited to promote the same design, were published, in order to 
extend this knowledge through every part of the United King- 
dom, and to convince men of rank that it was to their interest as 
well as their duty to support a free constitution and to maintain 
and assert those common rights which are essential to the dignity 
and happiness of the human race. To secure short parliaments, 
and a more equal representation of the people, were, its primary 
objects. 

These demands were perfectly legal and constitutional A plan 
was agreed upon and drawn up by the Duke of Richmond, which 
appears to have received the approbation of the majority. It em- 
braced annual parliaments and universal suffrage, in the broadest 
acceptation of the term. The duke exchanged opinions with 
Colonel Sharman, Chairman of the Committe of Correspondence, 
appointed by the volunteers in Lisburn. The English reformers 
sympathized with the Irish, and the two parties corresponded 
with each other on their respective courses of action. The duke^s 
language was as follows : " From that quarter, the House of 
Commons, I have nothing to hope. It is from the people at large 
that I expect any good ; and I am convinced that the only way to 
make them feel that they are really concerned in the business is to 
contend for their full, clear, and indisputable rights of universal 
representation. When the people are fairly and equally repre- 
sented in Parliament, when they have annual opportunities of 
changing their deputies, and through them of controlling every 
abuse of government in a safe, easy way, there can be no longer 
occasion for recurring to those ever dangerous, though sometimes 
necessary expedi^ents of armed force, which nothing but a bad 
government can justify.” 

When the county of Middlesex petitioned the King for a 
dissolution of Parliament and a change of ministers during the 
Wilkes excitement, most of the counties and eleven of the 
largest cities also convened meetings for the same subject. Fore- 
most amongst them^ was the county of Yorkshire. On the 25th of 
November, 1779,: Parliament met All hope of recovering the 
revolt^ province^ of America was given up. The Marquis of 
RocUngham mov|d an amendment to the ministerial address, the 
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drift , of which was that public min could only be averted ** by new 
measures and new counsellors.” He was supported by the Dukes 
of Grafton and Richmond, Lords Shelburne, Effingham, Camden, 
and other peers in opposition. The defence of the ministers was 
feeble, but a majority of two to one supported them. 

About the end of this year, the large meeting of the free- 
holders of Yorkshire formed an association, and called a great 
meeting of the county, to consider a petition to Parliament for 
national economy, and in it they requested “ that before any new 
burdens were laid upon the counties, effectual measures might be 
taken J)y that House to inquire into and correct the gross abuses 
in the expenditure of public money ; to reduce all exorbitant 
emoluments ; and to rescind and abolish all sinecure places and 
unmerited pensions of the State.” Meetings were held, and peti- 
tions of a similar import were adopted by all the chief counties 
and towns. On the 8th of February, 1780, Sir George Savile 
presented that memorable petition of the county of York. It 
was so numerously signed, that it seemed not so much to cover 
as to bury the table of the House of Commons. In presenting it, 
Sir George said it had been moved at a meeting of six hundred 
gentlemen and upwards ; that in the hall where it was voted, there 
was more property represented than in the House of Commons 
itself; and that the petition was signed by eight hundred freeholders. 
During the speech Savile was permitted to make in support of the 
petition, his slender figure seemed to expand, and his delicate form 
to gather strength from the magnitude of the interests confided to 
his charge ; his brother members preserved an unbroken silence, 
giving him all the attention and respect due to a character so 
upright and unsullied. Sir George Savile was a model member, 
who, when most others were struggling for place or peerage, 
alone cared for neither. He entered Parliament in 1758, and 
for five-and-twenty years was the constant advocate of civil and 
religious liberty, never abandoning the struggle until his death. 

Acting on the precedent set by the revolted colonies, commit- 
tees of correspondence were named by the Yorkshire Assoeiadon 
and sixty-one gentlemen, of whom fourteen were clergymen, were 
appointed to prepare a plan of operations to support refmm and 
restore fieedom of Parliament. This committee proposed, the 
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shortening of parliaments, and the more equal representation of 
the people. The great Whig peers were present at the first 
meeting of the association held in York. They were convinced 
that the Parliament was corrupt, and that nothing but frequent 
elections and a reformed representation could purify the House. 
The peers approved of economical reform, which was the main 
object advanced at the first meeting; but when the Yorkshire 
committee proposed parliamentary reform and more equal re- 
presentation, they grew frightened. They did not mind curbing 
the influence of the Crown, but did not wish to diminish the 
power of the aristocracy. The consequence was, that none of 
the peers, except Lord Effingham, attended the second meeting, 
knowing that parliamentary reform was a very different thing from 
economical reform. The great Whig borough proprietors also 
drew back, because they had no idea of lending their sanction to 
measures which would diminish their own power in the country. 
The association was not discouraged by the desertion of its noble 
friends, who, however, managed to check its action by introducing 
among its early proceedings a compromise, which created a large 
measure of dissatisfaction and greatly retarded operations. 
This was due to the Marquis of Rockingham, a nobleman more 
popular from his power of conciliating jarring elements than from 
any personal gifts. He promised his support and that of his 
noble friends, on condition that triennial instead *of annual 
parliaments should be inserted in the programme of the society. 
The concession was granted, but had not the effect of conciliating 
the peers, who declined to follow the leadership of Lord Rocking 
ham. In fact, the proposal was nothing more than a ruse, in- 
tended to sow dissension in the ranks of the party ; for it was 
subsequently ascertained that none of the great lords looked 
favourably on the new movement. 

On the 15 th of February, Sir George Savile brought forward a 
motion “ that there be laid before the House an account of all 
the dates of such patents or other instrumSits by which such 
places are held, the names of the persons who hold the same, and 
the salaries and fhes belonging thereto.” And also, <*that there 
be laid before the House an account of all subsisting pensions 
granted by the Cmwn during pleasure or otherwise, specifying the 
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amount of such pensions respectively, and the time when, and 
the persons to whom, such penj'.ons were granted.” All these 
motions, of course, were rejected \ but they paved the way for the 
plan of economical reform soon introduced by Mr. Burke, for 
which he was afterwards thanked by the Yorkshire Association. 

At this time young Pitt entered the House, making his first 
speech in favour of Burke’s motion. He attached himself to the 
Opposition in company with Shelburne, Townshend, Dunning, 
Barrd, and Fox. When Pitt had finished his maiden speech, Fox, 
with generous warmth, hurried up to wish him joy of his success. 
As they were together, old General Grant passed by them, and 
said, **• Ay, Mr. Fox, you are praising young Pitt for his speech; 
you may well do so, for, excepting yourself, there is no man in the 
House can make such another ; and old as I am, I expect to hear 
you both battling within these walls, as I have heard your fathers 
before you.” Mr. Fox, disconcerted at the awkward turn of the 
compliment, was silent, and looked foolish ; but young' Pitt, with 
delicacy and readiness, answered, “I have no doubt. General, you 
would like to attain the age of Methuselah.” 

Over seventy millions was spent on the American war, and 
the members for the close boroughs were the main strength on 
which the war party relied. Hence the cry against these boroughs 
rapidly arouse. This cry was heartily espoused by the Rev. C. 
Wyvill, a Yorkshire clergyman, who became the backbone of the 
association. The activity of this man is seen in his voluminous 
correspondence, which extends from 1779 to 1784, and fills six 
volumes of close print. They contain all the proceedings con- 
nected with the association in York, and the correspondence which 
took place between himself and those who were interested in the 
reform of Parliament. Mr. Wyvill had the mortification to see one 
after another of his noble colleagues slacken in their xeal, and 
finally drop off, only a few remaining true to the cause. Ampng 
the few who were |taunch was Sir George Savile, whose memor- 
able resolution, above quoted, was intended to reduce the ipfiuppce 
of the Crown, by regulating and limiting the expenditure of^ublic 
money. Sir Charles Turner, more outspoken than othejta, said 
that heconsidm'ed the House of Commons, aa then cq^tibited, 
like a parc^ or thieves that had stolen ah estate, and, were- 
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of lettiog any person look into the title-deeds, through fear of 
losing it again* 

On the nth of February, 1780, Mr. Burke first introduced his 
iamoiis plan for economical reform, the leading objects of which 
were to lessen public expenditure and diminish regal influence. 
He proposed a better regulation of the King’s household, the sale 
of the Crown lands, and the abolition of the separate jurisdictions 
for Wales and the counties palatine. Violent conflicts followed, 
in which the Ministry were more than once left in a minority, and 
Mr. Burke’s bill was lost on this occasion, and only finally carried 
in a subsequent session, when curtailed of its chief features. A 
motion by Colonel Barrd in the lower House, and by Lord Shel- 
burne in the upper, for the appointment of a committee to inspect 
the public accounts, met with more favour. The Ministry were 
thus forced to introduce a bill which passed into law for institut- 
ing a committee of accounts, giving some satisfaction. 

It was on the 6th of April, 1780, that Mr. Dunning moved in 
committee of the whole House his celebrated resolution, “that the 
influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished.” This was earned by a majority of 233 votes 
against 215 f but a second motion on the 26th instant to give 
effect to it, was lost by a majority of 177 to 134. Parliamentary 
business during the interval was interrupted by the illness of the 
Speaker, and the Ministry made such use of the interval, that 
Alderman Sawbridge declared that since the vote of the 6th 
instant, denouncing the growth of Crown influence, that power 
had been in a progressive state of increase. 

On the 29th of May, about two months after the passing of this 
famous resolution, the City was brought to the brink of destruction 
by the Anti-Catholic riots of the Protestant Association. I^ord 
George Gordon petitioned to repeal the law in favour of Catholics, 
And 20,000 persons accompanied the petitioner to the House; 
riots jfolldwe^ the mob behaved shamefulljj^ destroying a great 
amount of prop^ty; the prisoners of Newgate, Clerkenwell, and 
the Fleet' were released. The town was in a state of siege. Thirty- 
rik lirere se^n blazing in one night. The military received 
to fire the rioters, without waiting for the sanction of 
the civil power, about 458 persons were killed and wounded. 
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Under a warrant of the Secretaries of State, Lord George Gordon 
was committed to the Tower, on the charge of high treason. A 
reaction almost immediately followed. People became alarmed 
at the evidence of ignorance and violence which these riots had 
afforded. The Government, however, gained by the tumults ; for 
they strongly impressed the minds of the public with the danger 
arising from popular assemblies for political purposes. After these 
disturbances country associations for promoting reform, fell into 
discredit, and were deserted by many of their old friends. 

Just then France, humbled to the dust by Chatham, united 
with Spain and Holland against England. India was in danger ; 
Ireland continued in a perturbed state \ for, by the convention of 
military delegates at Dungannon, she had assumed an attitude of 
defiance. In England, the authority of the Government had fallen 
to the lowest point. Advantage was taken of the prevailing 
apprehension to dissolve Parliament in September 1780, and at 
the general election which immediately followed, most of the 
members who advocated parliamentary reform were thrown out, 
although the demand for it among the people was as loud as it 
afterwards became in 1831. The unreformed constituencies, by 
failing to elect the members who truly represented this national 
cry, gave a practical proof of their own corruption and lack, of 
sympathy with the wants and wishes of the country at large. Sir 
George Savile, in his address to the freeholders of York, told them 
in plain terms that there was no hope of arresting the progress of 
public calamity, “ till the purity of the constituent, and thereby 
that of the representative,” was restored. Several members of the 
late Parliament, tired out by constant attendance and fruitless 
opposition, refused to incur either the trouble or expense which a 
contest in such constituencies would involve. 

Pitt next joined the reformers, and avowed himself the enemy 
of close boroughs. The first meeting for reform was held in the 
spring of 1780. The resolution for annual parliaments was 
signed by Fox, as chairman. On the 7th of May, 1782, during the 
Rockingham administration, Mr. Pitt introduced a motion tor 
committee to inquire into the representation. This was seconded 
by Alderman Sawbridge, and supported by Sir George Savile, but 
was lost by twenty votes. It was a great disappointment to the 
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small handful of Radicals, who had spared no effort to foster and 
encourage the attempt, but their hopes were still further crushed 
by the desertion of some of their most powerful friends. It was 
previous to 1783 that the meetings at the Thatched House Tavern 
were held. There were present at those gatherings, the Duke of 
Richmond, Major Cartwright, Horne Tooke, and, associated with 
them, Dr. Price, Jebb, and Sheridan ; men who, at the time, con- 
stituted the vanguard of Liberalism. On the strength of the 
resolutions agreed to, Mr. Pitt was induced to bring forward, for 
the second time, the subject of reform before the House. The 
motion was negatived by a majority of forty-four. 

At this period General Conway moved an address, imploring the 
King to discontinue the war with America. The House divided 
after an interesting debate, when the ministers finding themselves 
in a minority of one, Lord North resigned. About the end of the 
month the new cabinet was completed, Lord Rockingham 
becoming Premier. Various measures of reform, which the 
opposition of the Ministry had defeated, were now successfully 
introduced, and became law. Among these were two bills ; one, 
prohibiting contractors from sitting in the House, and the other 
disabling revenue officers from voting at elections. 

Mr. Burke introduced for the third time his bill for the reform 
of the Civil List establishments. By this bill many useless places 
and offices in the royal household were abolished, and the Crown 
was restrained from granting pensions* exceeding 300 a year. 

The revolt of the colonies, among other results, had the effect 
of drawing attention to the state of Ireland. In 1778 two Acts 
were passed ; one, admitting the Irish to a direct participation in 
colonial trade, and the other permitting the free importation of 
cotton yarn manufactured in Ireland into any British port These 
just concessions excited prodigious alarm in the commercial and 
manufacturing districts of England, as they were likely to prove 
detrimental to J^ritish industry. London, however, was not 
inffuenced by sudi selfish considerations ; but from other towns, 
petitions, and instructions to representatives were sent up, in 
support of which counsel and evidence were heard by the House ; 
and; the Acts wei^ only finally passed by the present abandon- 
itient of some of dhe provisions most favourable to Irish commerce. 
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Mn Burke was the great advocate of Ireland on this 
These concessions of the English Parliament neither i^et the 
wants nor the wishes of Ireland; for the people, in 1782/ denied 
the supremacy of the British Legislature and the right of the 
Privy Council under Poynings’ Act to originate laws; they called 
for a Habeas Corpus Act, and the abolition of superfluous places 
and pensions. These claims being made by armed men, it was 
perilous to refuse them. A convention was held in Dungannon, 
where the representatives of one hundred and forty-three corps 
of volunteers assembled and passed resolutions declaring a fixed 
determination to see a speedy and effectual ” redress of 
grievarices. ‘‘They knew,” they said, “their duty to the sovereign, 
and weife disposed to be loyal ; but they knew also what they 
owed to themselves, and were resolved to be free.” 

On the 1 6th of April Mr. Grattan, in a speech of extraordinary 
eloquence, moved in the Commons of Ireland for a “ Declaration 
of Rights” under the form of an address to the throne. Such 
was the power of his eloquence, that it passed both Houses, and 
was transmitted to England. On the i8th of May following, the 
subject was introduced into the English Parliament by Mr. Fox, 
and in this way the obnoxious Act for securing the dependence 
of Ireland was repealed. 

On the I St of July Lord Rockingham died, and the cabinet 
was broken up after a short but not inglorious ministry of thirteen 
weeks. The King immediately appointed Lord Shelburne as Lord 
Rockingham’s successor, and he accepted the appointment without 
consulting his colleagues. This offended the Rockingham Whigs, 
who resigned, because Mr. Fox had been passed over. Nichols 
says that, from the death of Rockingham, the Whigs ceased to be 
a party, and became a faction, their efforts being no longer 
employed to obtain any public object except the possession of 
power. Pitt was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the new 
Shelburne cabinet 

On the 24th of February, petitions praying for more , equal repr^e^ 
sentatiott of the people in Parliament were presented by thehfork- 
shire flreeholders, signed by 19,124 people, and petitions for. Ae 
same object were presented from various parts of the cohht^; 
These efforts of the constitutional party to bphg Ae ^ 
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reform before the House of Commons, although unsuccessful, 
w»e the ttiieans of diffusing knowledge throughout the kingdom. 
Societies were formed in most of the large towns, including 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and Norwich, the 
last-named being able to boast of no less than twenty small 
organiisations of a political character, which kept up an intimate 
correspondence with the central society in London. Differences 
of opinion, however, gradually led to the secession of some of the 
warmest friends of reform. Names known to us now as those of 
great ministers, were associated with the society for demanding 
short parliaments, until the bearers of those names were advanced 
to high office ; among the foremost were Fox, Norfolk, and the 
Duke of Richmond. Soon the zeal of these reformers slackened, 
and was finally lost in the reluctance of office. 

In 1783 Mr. Pitt renewed his motion for reform in the 
representation, by proposing to add a hundred members to the 
counties, and abolishing a number of the smaller boroughs, but it 
was negatived by a larger number than on the preceding occasion, 
Jebb had prophesied this defeat. “The King,” he said, “ will not 
permit the smallest good to be done to the Constitution if he can 
help it.” It was not till 1785 that the measure was again debated. 
Mr. Pitt, who stood pledged to the reformers “ as a man and a 
minister,” moved to bring his bill. His plan was to transfer the 
the right of election from thirty-six de9ayed boroughs to the counties 
and large unrepresented towns, allowing a pecuniary compensation 
to the owners of disenfranchised boroughs; and to extend the 
right of voting in populous towns to the inhabitants in general. 
Mr. Fox strongly object^^ to purchasing the franchise of boroughs. 
“ Government,” he said, “was not a property, but a trust; what- 
ever was given for constitutional purposes should be resumed when 
those purposes #ere no longer answered.” Cartwright maintained 
the same opinion, as seen in his address to the freeholders of 
Lincoln. “ I haje no foxhunter’s vote for party or connection j no, 
ttdr (ftven for sac^d friendship. To my friend I will give my purse, 
my hand, my h^rt ; but I will not give him that which is not 
mine. My vot^ I hold in trust ; it belongs to my country ; my 
cour.iry alone sh^l have it” After a long debate, the motion was 
ni^aiived by ^ s^iijority of 24S to 174. So far Mr. Pitt redeemed 
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his engagement to the reformers. He has been accused of 
insincerity in the affair^ and the accusation seems to be well 
founded. He certainly left the measure to its fate after having 
brought it forward. The following year the Yorkshire Associa- 
tion came to an end. Formed of heterogeneous elements without 
cohesion^ and with half-hearted leaders, it is no wonder it failed. 
For six years it struggled without success ; but eventually, when the 
people angrily demanded the change, they attained their object. 
After 1786, the few who endeavoured to keep alive the agitation 
for reform, had harder work. Major Cartwright was one of those 
who never lost hope. Writing to his wife, he remarks, “ I this 
day met my old friend Wilberforce in the street, who shook me 
very kindly by the hand. Among other friendly expressions, he 
said he hoped we should meet in a better world. I answered 
that I hoped we should first mend the world we were in.” 

In the reform agitation which preceded 1832, the demand for 
short parliaments was as loud as that for suffragfe extension ; but 
when Lord John Russell introduced his Reform Bill, the repeal of 
the Septennial Act was left an open question. Neither the Reform 
Act itself nor the power of the press sufficed to quell the agita- 
tion for short parliaments. Down to the period of the People’s 
Charter, it formed one of the famous six points. Since then, 
however, the further concessions of the franchise and the ballot 
have effaced the remembrance of the people’s old grievance. 
Dr. Jebb, in his political papers, laid great stress on the import- 
ance of short parliaments. He showed that annual parliaments 
were the common usage of the country for nine hundred years. 
“The people’s right of annually electing deputies to represent them 
was in the time of the Triennial Act as much part of their 
birthright as the freedom of their persons ; that they enjoyed it 
longer than Magna Charta without violation till the time of 
Charles I. ; that is was, therefore, no more in the power of a 
single king and parliament to deprive the people of their^ right 
than of Magna Charta ; and that the people have now a right at 
any time to resume their original power and elect only iof one 
year.'" 

The Triennial Act was introduced in the reign of William and 
Mary, and the Septennial* introduced by the Duke of Devonshire, 
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was passed in 1716. The objection to the latter was, that the 
rei^esentative is thereby enabled to form an interest separate from, 
or opposed to, that of his constituents. Junius said “ that the last 
session of a septennial parliament employed itself in courting the 
favour of the people, that at this rate the representatives have six 
years for offence and but one for atonement. ** Adding, in his usual 
caustic manner, that “a death-bed repentance seldom reaches to 
restitution.” 

Two Acts were passed in the days of Edward III. ordering that 
a parliament should be holden once every year, and more if need 
be ; the object then evidently being to prevent the Crown from 
acting without the Parliament. During the whole of that reign, 
and for the first eighteen years of the following one, writs were 
annually issued for new elections, till Richard II. made himself 
absolute. Annual parliaments are, therefore, according to the 
ancient Constitution of England and the birthright of Englishmen. 
The ^hief reason alleged for rejecting this demand for short 
parliaments was the notion of trying to check bribery. It was 
supposed that a seat for three years might tempt a man to accept 
a bribe; but a man who sits for one year is not liable to be tempted, 
unless he would risk all his future expectations. This, however, 
is ho argument against short parliaments, for if they cannot restrain 
corrupt ministries, longer ones are not likely to do it. The right 
to elect is the prerogative of the people, and the more frequent 
opportunities they have of infusing’ fresh spirit into popular re- 
presentation, the more perfect will that representation become. 
Hence it may be inferred that, regarding the House of Commons 
as a popular assembly, the Septennial Act was a retrograde step 
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Major Cartwright — Early Life~A Brave Old Sea-dog — The Father of the 
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of Political Creed — Views upon Moderation — Cartwright denied Promo- 
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O NE of the most active characters during the above pro- 
ceedings was Major Cartwright He was known as the 
father of the Radical movement, by its friends, and his opponents 
did not soruple to describe him as the “ drum-major of sedition.” 
He was a man of good birth, education, and fortune, endowed 
with fine and generous feelings, and of spotless morals in private 
as well as in public life. “ A man,” Fox said, ** whose enlightened 
mind and profound constitutional knowledge placed him in the 
highest ranks of public characters ; and whose purity of principle 
and consistency of conduct through life commanded the most 
respectful attention to his opinions.^’ Cartwright was nephew of 
Viscount Tyrconnel, under whose roof he is supposed to ^ve 
imbibed those liberal political principles from which he^^ney«r 
swerved during a long life and varied carreer. At an eftrly age he 
entexed the Navy with excellent prospect He w^ as brave 
lion ? on one o<^sion he leaped from the deck of a seventy>^fotir to v 
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save the life of a brother officer, and never shirked either hardship 
or danger where bis country was concerned. He was present at 
mote than one naval encounter, acquitting himself with credit, 

: In bis letters to Lady Tyrconnel, he tells some stories of the 
heroes of his day, which show the character of the men with 
whom, he mixed, “The admiral,” he tells us, “sent round to 
all the captains of the fleet to inquire how they fared during the 
action. Patrick Baird, of the Defiance^ having a finger shot off, 
returned the following message : “ My compliments to the admiral, 
and tell him I have only lost a tobacco stopper.” The same old 
sea-dog, being examined as witness on a court martial respect- 
ing the practicability of throwing succours into Gibraltar, was 
asked if he should have thought it his duty at all hazards to 
follow his instructions. “ If an admiral,” said he, “ were ordered 
to throw succours into hell, in my opinion he ought to attempt 
it ; and the old Defiance should be at his service to lead the van.” 

Durifig the American war, Cartwright refused a good appoint- 
ment, as he could not approve of the contest between England 
and the colonies. “ It would be a desertion of my principles,” 
said he, “ were I to put myself in a situation that might probably 
cause me to act a hostile part against them.” 

Cartwright, as far as his own interest was concerned, was not a 
pushing mab ; if he could have found others willing to execute the 
work, he would have been satisfied with the office of prompter. 
He entertained a manly contempt for those lukewarm temporizing 
people whose miucim is to “ swim with the stream.” “ This,” he 
remarks, “ is doctrine of indolence and indifference ; and, in 
dissipated and Vicious times, is the doctrine, too, of idleness and 
vice* Luther, ib his day, was treated as a visionary, a madman ; 
but it is to Luther we owe our religious equality.” Having 
left the Navy, Cartwright settled down as a country gentleman, 
and was honoiked by a commission in the militia, taking the 
nmk of major, by which title he was always afterwards known. 
He was thirty’-sieven years old when he adopted the r6U of 
reformer, and h^ circumstarfces raised him above the suspicion 
of being |t :disap^binted or needy adventurer. He published his 
pamphlet American independence in the same year that 
P^tffck .Menry fi|it the subject in America. Two years 
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after he began to see the corrupted state of parlmmentaiy r^^ 
^sentation in England. In 1776 he first api^eared as a 
reformer^ and» with the exception of Lord St^hope, was one 
of the first writers in support of the movement. It was Cart 
wright who described the Tory of his day as one who believed 
in the Divine right of kings, and the Whig as believing in 
the Divine rights of noblemen and gentry. Horne Tooke 
entertained so high an opinion of him that he declared, 
England possessed half-a-dozen men of his character and firmness 
in the different counties, they would have put a stop to the 
American war.” It was by the influence of this remarkable man 
that* the Duke of Richmond was brought into the Constitutional 
Society. Cartwright happened to publish a pamphlet containing 
some severe strictures on the probity of the Government, and the 
duke, with the book in his pocket and the offensive passage turned 
down, called on the writer to remonstrate with him for the 
injustice of doubting the integrity of men before they were tried 
This singular interview was the origin of their subsequent friend- 
ship. The duke finally became the chairman of the Constitu- 
tional Society, and his rank and character imparted a certain 
weight to the association which it never lost. 

Among the works published by the society was a ** Declara- 
tion of Rights” by Cartwright, which won the apptoval of the 
Earl of Chatham, and of which Sir William Jones said, ^‘that it 
ought to have been written in letters of gold.” The large- 
heartedness of the man is seen again, in his address to the free* 
holders of Middlesex, in which he argues with gmat force against 
the meanness and selfishness which would object to give privileges 
to others, because such concessions would narrow their own. 
With regard to the common rights of nature,” he says, “ we are 
all equal; nor can we think it any degradation to ourselves to 
participate in the natural means of preservation and any of those 
blessings bestowed by our Creator equally and freely to all. Will 
the fountain be less grateful to our palate because it slakes th^ 
thirst of the poor and laborious paft of mankind ? Wilbthe air 
we breathe be less refreshing and beneficial because it is enjoyed 
in common with the cottager? Nor should we conceive our 
rights and franchises in any way abridged, our dignity lessened, < 
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^ opr li|>ert3r less dear to us, were every Englishman, from the 
lirifice to the peasant, to enjoy in common with ourselves the 
privilege of voting for a legislative guardian which is the birth- 
^ght of all.’^ 

The basis of Cartwright’s political creed is nobly expressed in 
his contempt for the parrot phrase of selfish faction, — ** a stake in 
the country.” On this theme he grew eloquent, Though a man 
should have neither lands, nor gold, nor herds, nor flocks, yet he 
may have parents and kindred, he may possess a wife and oflspring 
to be solicitous for. He hath also by birthright a property in the 
English Constitution, which, if not unworthy such a blessing, will 
be more dear to him than many acres of the soil without it. These 
are all great stakes to have at risk ; and we must have odd notions 
of justice if we do not allow that they give him an undoubted right 
to share, in the choice of those trustees into whose keeping and 
protection they are to be committed. ” 

Cart^ight answers many questions which even in our own day 
rise to the lips. ** As to the general observation whether it is right 
for me or any other man to stand forward in the cause, we must 
decide whether it be or not the will of God that truth and justice 
should prevail. Temper in conduct is right, but moderation in 
principle is being unprincipled ; moderation in practice may be 
commendable, but moderation in principle is detestable. Can we 
trust a man who is moderately honest, or esteem a woman who 
is moderately virtuous ? ” Don’t tell me of a moderate man,” 
said Jebb, with indignation; “he is always a rascal.” Nothing 
pained Cartwright more than an indifference to politics. “ The 
man who would say, ‘ I have nothing to do with politics,’ according 
to my conception it would be as laudable as to say, ‘ I have nothing 
to do with morality.’ ” 

A man of this honest cast of mind was not likely to find a 
comfortable niche in the framework of a society where ‘*time- 
sa'vers ” were in the ascendant. It is not surprising that the 
frankness of his political opinions caused him to be passed over 
and finally superseded, while major of the Nottinghamshire Militia, 
by the Duke of Newcastle. This glaring act of injustice so incensed 
Cartwrights brother officers, that several withdrew in disgust after 
x^igning their cmmissions. 


9 
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One incident in the life of this remarkable man speaks volumes 
for his uprightness. A gentleman of position» connected with the 
principal leaders of the American cause, wishinjg to do Cartwright a 
service, revealed the secret that France had just signed a treaty 
with his country ; that it would be some hours before the English 
ambassadors could be informed of the fact ; thus purposely afford* 
ing him an oppcwrtunity of making an advantageous speculation on 
the Stock Exchange. Cartwright scorned to avail himself of the 
advantage. “ In transactions between man and man there should 
be equality of information. If I am possessed of a secret which 
another has no possible means of obtaining, we are not on equal 
terms, and every advantage I gain in consequence of such a 
secret is in my opinion a fraudulent transaction. 

It is hardly possible that a man of this disposition would seek 
to stir up a revolution in his country, that he might profit by a 
scramble for the property of the rich. This is the constant and 
frequently repeated motive put forward by Tory opponents to 
account for the zeal exhibited by Radical reformers. 

Cartwright was fifty years in advance of his time ; an example 
of this was afforded by his sympathy with Ireland ;.that unfortunate 
country, whose frank, impetuous, free-hearted people has ever been 
and ever will be an insoluble riddle to every CEdipus in Downing 
Street, from the simplest of reasons — want of sympathy with the 
Irish character. “ In my judgment,” said Cartwright, “ no nation 
had ever a juster cause for resistance to oppression than the Irish.” 
He corresponded with Colonel Sharman, the leading patriot of the 
day. Under the public-spirited Lord Charlemont, Ireland enjoyed 
a transient gleam of sunshine, and a delusive hope of ameliora- 
tion in her condition. It was Sharman to whom the Duke of 
Richmond addressed his celebrated letter, which ultimately became 
the basis of the London Corresponding Society. 

While Cartwright and Tooke were steadily aiming at a legitimate 
and moderate reform, more ardent and advanced Radicals came 
into the ranks. Thomas Paine and Joseph Priestley were amongst 
the most prominent The former tried to show that\nonarchy 
and aristocracy are incompatible with the rights of the peopb, 
and that religion was open to the same objection. These ardent 
reformers operated by means of a Society called the Revolution 
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I dissenting minister who took a most active part in the 
Society was Dr. Priestley, who adopted the same line as 
carried on a fierce controversy, not only in the press, 
e pulpit Joseph Priestley was born in 1733, and vras 
lumble parents residing near Leeds. He was indebted 
for the desultory education he received. Her house 
Drt of dissenting ministers of every shade of opinion 
leterodox were made as welcome as the orthodox. At 
/ age he became accustomed to discussions on such 
s free-will, foreknowledge, fate, liberty, necessity, and 
the soul. Priestley tells us, I saw reason to embrace 
ox side of almost every question.’’ At Nantwich he 
il of thirty boys, with a separate room for a dozen girls, 
ve instruction from seven in the morning till four in 
)n, and after that went to the house of an attorney, 
where he taught for three hours. 

The first slice of good luck which fell to him was an appoint- 
ment as private secretary to the Earl of Shelburne, at a salary of 
£ 2^0 a year, with a house and the prospect of a pension of 
;^i5o. He was treated with great kindness by this nobleman, and 
enjoyed many social advantages beneath his roof. The engage- 
ment lasted for seven years ; after that we find Priestley in charge 
of a dissenting congregation at Birmingham, which position he 
held for the same number of years. It was while here that his 
political sympathies became developed. 

He was a born controversialist, and contended not only with 
dignitaries, but also with Gibbon and his friend Dr. frice; the 
latter he considered too moderate in his opinions. Walpole said 


Priestley wanted a papal power, and certainly no pope of Rome 
could have been more contemptuous of other faiths that differed 
from his own. He regarded all civil establishments of Christianity 
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as abuses. His own faith was constantly in a fluid condition j his 
belief in the cardinal dogmas of Christianity becoming weaker as 
'he grew older. One of his works is called the “History pf the 
Corruptions of Christianity.” In this he treated all Churches as 
associations of selfishness. Like Price, he exalted the French Re- 
volution, and his admiration was not abated by the excesses of that 
movement. At the time when the excitement was at its height 
he published his “ Familiar Letters,” to refute some charges 
advanced against the dissenters. 'Phe ironical style of his com- 
position gave great offence to the loyal and orthodox, and made 
him very unpopular with the Birmingham people. It seemed 
that some of Priestley’s friends wanted to get his controversial 
works admitted into the public library of the town, and the 
orthodox party loudly protested against this, which trivial 
circumstance occasioned a considerable amount of ill-feeling. 
The animosity became keener by the active part Priestley and his 
friends had taken in petitioning Parliament for a repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. Priestley complained that the clergy 
of the Established Church refused to walk in funeral processions 
with dissenting ministers. An amusing illustration of this is given. 
“At the funeral of Mi. Gisborne, a dissenter, the Rev. Mr. Dovey, 
a churchman, refused to walk in procession with Mr. Bourne, a 
dissenting minister. The latter gentleman was a man of activity 
and spirit. The following pleasant circumstance happened : “Mr. 
Dovey, meeting the corpse, and finding Mr. Bourne walking before 
it, directed him to walk behind. Mr. Bourne declined to com- 
ply with this order, whereupon Mr. Dovey tried to outwalk him ; 
but Mr. Bourne, being as active as the churchman, kept up with 
him, till the rector, quickening his pace, they both fairly ran for it 
till they got to the church door. Mr. Dovey was so offended, 
that after the funeral, his pride getting the better of every con- 
sideration, he sent back the hat band and scarf, and even the pins 
that had been used on the occasion.” 

Priestley carried on an earnest correspondence with several dis- 
tinguished literary men in France, who were prominent among the 
revolutionists ; f and such was their estimate of him that he was 
unanimously elected a member of the French Academy — an 
honour of which ISe was justly proud. This distinction, however, 
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only tended to increase his unpopularity among the people of 
Birmingham, who viewed with distrust his sympathy for the new 
republic. Burke, in his “Retlections on the French Revolution,** 
made some severe comments on the conduct and opinions of 
Dr. Price, a little before his death. Priestley defended his friend, 
and replied to Burke in the same tone ; and while professing 
a regard for the English Constitution, applauded what was being 
done in France. ** Mankind,*’ he said, ‘*was everywhere opening 
their eyes to the nature and use of government, and conse- 
quently the whole feudal system was tottering to its foundation.” 
The tpne of his criticism inflamed the Birmingham mind, already 
predisposed to detest his principles, and aroused all the worst 
passions of the Church and King party. 

It was at this particular juncture that a number of Priestley*s 
friends resolved to celebrate the 14th of July, the anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastille. A few days before the banquet, an 
inflammatory handbill was circulated through the town, which ex- 
cited the Church and King party to actual frenzy. Among other 
matters it intimated that every enemy to civil and religious 
despotism would give his sanction to a public celebration of the 
French anniversary. Extinguish the mean prejudices of nations,” 
it went on to say, “and let your numbers be collected and sent 
as a free-will ofiering to the National Assembly. But is it possible 
to forget that your own Parliament is venal ; your ministers hypo- 
critical ; your clergy legal oppressors ? the reigning family extrava- 
gant ? the crown of a certain great personage becoming every day 
too heavy for the head that wears it, too weighty for the people 
who gave it? your taxes partial and excessive? your representation 
a cruel insult upon the sacred rights of property, religion, and 
freedom? But on the 14th of this month, prove to the political 
sycophants of the day that you reverence the olive branch ; that 
you will sacrifice to public tranquillity, until the majority shall 
exclaim, ‘ The peace of slavery is worse than the war of freedom.' 
Of that moment let tyrants beware I ” 

The people of Birmingham believed that this paper proceeded 
from the dissenters and republicans who had appointed the feast 
at the tavern on the 14th; but Priestley and his party affirmed 
that it had been written and distributed by some of the bigots of 
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th« Church and King party, to make mischief and interrupt the 
celebration* From whatever source it originated, it proved a 
very serious affair, and occasioned much loss of life and property* 
On the appointed day, about eighty persons met to com- 
memorate the French Revolution, while at the same time, at an 
adjacent tavern, the magistrates of the town, with a number of 
the Church and State inhabitants, also assembled to drink long 
life to the King and Constitution. Priestley did not attend the 
banquet. Perceiving the excited state of public feeling, some 
were disposed to postpone the commemoration till a quieter 
season ; but the tavern keeper, whose viands would not keep in 
that hot July, told them that he had prepared the dinner, and 
that they might eat it without danger, provided that they would 
disperse at an early hour. As the company assembled, they were 
hissed and hooted by some ragged boys, who shouted, “ Church 
and King ? ” The reformers had procured three figures to be set 
on the table ; one, a medallion of the King encircled in glory ; 
another, an emblematic figure of British liberty ; and a third 
representing Gallic slavery breaking its chains. A spy of the 
loyal mob, who had obtained admittance into the room, reported in 
the street that the revolutionists had cut off the head of the King 
and placed it on the table. The toasts said to have been drunk 
began with “The King and the Constitution,” and “The Na- 
tional Assembly of France, whose virtue and wisdom have rescued 
twenty-six millions from the meanesl condition of despotism to 
the dignity and happiness of freemen.” But out of doors it was 
rumoured that the first toast was “ Destruction to the British 
Government, and the King’s head on a charger.” This report 
at once excited patriotic feelings of vengeance. The mob rushed 
towards the tavern, broke the windows and doors, pelted and 
scattered the guests, shouting and screaming for Priestley, as 
they said, “ to knock the powder out of his wig.” The ultra- 
loyal magistrates, who were dining at the “ Swan,” inspired the 
mol^ to fresh vigour, by waving their hats from the window ; those 
who were sufficiently sober shouting, “ Church and King 1 ” At 
nine o’clock in ;the evening, artisans and other working men 
jcnned in the loyal demonstration, and in a short time Dadsley’s 
tavern was made' a perfect wreck. They next visited the chapel 
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where Priestley preached, and demolished the buildiaaig. Ai|er a 
similar visit to several dissenting chapels, the rabble marched in 
a body to Priestley's private residence at Fair-hill, about a mile 
and a half outside the town. The doctor and his family had 
iled; but his house, the whole of his library, and valuable 
apparatus for philosophical experiments, together with MSS. and 
notes on which he placed a high value, and all the .furniture, 
were destroyed. This wound up the commemoration of the 14th 
of July, Next day the people of the town, joined by the miners, 
and amazon nail-makers of Walsall and all the district where 
womgn work at the anvil, renewed their destruction to the 
tune of “ Church and King ! Several houses were sacked and 
plundered, and a great loss of property followed. Under the 
cloak of loyalty, private malice towards individuals was exhibited. 
One gentleman in the mob called out, “ If you will pull down Mr. 
Hutton’s house, I will give you two guineas to drink, for it was 
owing to him that I lost a cause in the court.” The mob took 
him at his word, and dragged him into the nearest public-house, 
where he promised them what they pleased if they would not injure 
him. In half an hour those fasj-drinking helliiats ran up a score 
of three hundred and twenty-nine gallons of ale ! The most active 
of the incendiaries were the women, who went about with lighted 
faggots, swearing that they would not do their work by halves. 
Thus the town for several days was in the hands of the mob, and 
the .riot at length was only pUt down by the military. The action 
of the magistrates and the cowardice of the Government in not ) 
taking prompt measures to suppress the tumult merited the severest | 
censure. 

Priestley reached Loridon safely, and shortly after took charge of 
Dr. Price's congregation at Hackney, where he resided till 
when he sailed for America. The liberality of numerous friends 
made up for his losses. He also recovered by law, compensation 
for damages, to the amount of ;^3,o98. Letters of sympathj^ and 
addresses from various Jacobin, societies in France pouri^d in 
upon him without number 5 one was written by Condorcef, at that 
time Secretary to the French Academy. Priestley in. return lost 
no opportunity of contrasting the toleration and happiness of 
France with the bigotry and misery of EngUnd 
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III tMe trieantime, the Church zealots never ceased to abuse and 
blaeken hik reputation. They accused him of^ atheism ; of having 
declared that he would never rest until he had pulled down that 
impostor Jesus Christ, even as his friends, the philosophers in 
Frknce^ had done. “ Dr. Priestley," said one, “ at present seems 
a chaps in miniature, not worth God's notice, and has neither 
belief nor understanding given him. For a careful analysis proves 
his spirit of the . order of rebel angels, his principles frothy and 
fiery, like fixed and inflammable air mixed with gunpowder, his 
body a terra damnata, and the whole compound a devil incarnate. ” 

The revolutionists were everywhere abused in the streets of 
Birmingham and Warwick ; nor was flaming Toryism confined to 
the town where buckles and buttons were made, for it spread 
through the country. The favourite toast of the Church and King 
party was, referring to the Birmingham riots, “ May every revolu- 
tionary dinner be followed by a hot supper!” After Priestley 
became principal of the Hackney Dissenting College, he plunged 
into a fierce controversy with Bishop Horsley and the clergy 
of the Establishrnent., His sympathy with the Prench Republic 
caused him to be treated with such suspicion and coldness that he 
was eventually driven to seek a home in America, where in 1804 
he died. Priestley's character was kindly, notwithstanding his 
controversial tendencies ; his sincerity and fearless honesty won 
the respect of all who knew hin\, both in France, Pingland, 
and America. He did good service to the world by his dis- 
coveries.* A Collected edition of his works fills forty-five closely- 
printed volumes on every imaginable topic. He writes on the theory 
of language, oti oratory, history, politics, biography, philosophy, 
religion, and music. Treating of the last subject, he recommends 
those who have no ear to practise, for the excellent reason that 
they may not be annoyed by their "own bad music. He was the 
tieal discoverer ^of oxygen. Lavoisier claimed the credit of this ; 
buf it w^ found* on comparison of dates, that Priestley was twelve 

* X atii largely indebted to Mr. Hitchman for this information. His “ i8th 
Cisntt^ though written from a Tory point of view, contain an 

accoratk and weld r^Kirt of Priestley’s works, most of which have become 
oitwplW. Mr. HtjK^an bas preserved whatsis worth knowing, and his book 
t» OOj| .whi^ deser^ the c^ul perusal of every political student. 
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months in advance of the Frenchman. Modern science is also 
indebted to Priestley for the discovery that the absorption of 
ojcygen into the lungs in the process of respiration gives the colour 
to arterial blood. He also discovered the gases of muriatic, of 
sulphuric, and of fluoric acids, and nitrous oxide of gas. Speaking 
of his studies in natural philosophy, Brougham remarks that he 
was “ an admirable observer in matters of experiment, but a super* 
ficial and inaccurate reasoner.” The Edinburgh Review says, 
** He has written more on a greater variety of subjects than any 
other English author.” Priestley, like Auguste Comte and a few 
othef great men, was deficient in self-respect. He had no reluct- 
ance in accepting from friends the means of support ; perhaps he 
felt he was working for the general good of mankind, and while 
doing so considered that the world was bound to minister to his 
necessities. It is creditable to human nature to find that fifteen 
friends testified their regard by subscribing regularly for his 
maintenance for several years. In society, Priestley was firank 
in manner, affable, and unassuming, never attempting to take the 
lead in conversation, but always willing to^ accommodate himself 
to the tastes and wishes of others. Brougham says, “ He is of 
all voluminous writers the one who has the fewest readers.” 
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The Constitutional Society — Lexington Libel — Ex-Officio Informations— Horne 
in Prison — Diversions of Purley — Refused Admission to the Bar — Edward 
Thurlow — A Debating Society — The First Brief— Advancement— A Brave 
Speech — How Thurlow received the Deputation — The Prince's Dinner — 
Pitt’s Dislike of the Chancellor — Advice to a Parent— Dismissal — The 
Opinion of Lavater — Story of Lord Norfolk’s Owl Keeper — Filial Respect 
— Miss Hervey — Morality of the Judges — Lord Thurlow’s Daughter — A 
Strange Will — Love of Novels — Anecdote of the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland — Thurlow’s Valet — Death of the King’s favourite Judge. 

A fter the dissolution of the Association for the Support of 
the Bill of Rights, Cartwright, Jebb, and Horne started 
another Liberal association under the name of a '‘Society for 
Constitutional Information.” Horne determined that this should 
serve as an engine to express fully and energetically the detesta- 
tion of himself, his friends, and, if possible, of the whole nation, 
for the measures adopted by the Government for subjugating the 
refractory colonies. 

On the breaking out of the first hostilities between Great 
Britain and America, Horne moved at a special meeting held at 
the King’s Arms Tavern, in Cornhill, June 7th, 1775, that a sub- 
scription be raised “ for the widows and children of our American 
fellow-subjects, who had been murdered at Lexington and Con- 
cord by the King’s soldiers on April 19th, 1775.” The motion 
being put and carried, the sum of £100 was agreed to be 
advanced out of the stock purse ; Horne signed the resolution,, 
after which it was immediately transmitted to several newspapers 
for insertion. The Government resolved to treat this as a 
seditious libel, and Thurlow, then Attorney-General, was directed 
to prosecute him and three newspaper proprietors who had 
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printed the resolution* The tri^; came on before Mansfield on 
the 4th of July, 1777, at Guildhall, just two years after the ofiSsnce 
committed. Horne, in the course of his ingenious defence, 
twitted the judge and the Attorney-General, treating each With a 
degree of unexampled severity. He complained that his lordship 
was assuming the duty of Attorney-General ; the judge replied 
that if he thought he was doing him an injustice he had his 
remedy by a subsequent appeal to a higher court, who would 
set aside any verdict obtained irregularly. Mr. Home warmly 
replied, and said, “ Oh, my lord, let me not hear of remedies of 
youi^ordship’s pointing out ! that poison is the most baneful of 
all which poisons the physic. Your lordship^s remedies are worse 
than the diseases of the patients who apply them ; and it is but a 
poor satisfaction for a man who receives a wound to receive a 
plaster from the same hand.* At Guildhall your lordship talked 
to me of a remedy ; I submitted and tried it. It is tme I set aside 
the verdict, but it cost me ^200. The verdict was but ;^4oo, 
and the remedy cost half as much ; it was, therefore, a pretty dear 
remedy.” In the course of his defence Hprne made other severe 
comments on the information filed against him by His Majesty's 
Attorney-General. ** It is called an information ex officio — ^a very 
gentle expression for a harsh thing ; for if you examine the real 
force and consequence of the term, as here applied, you will 
find it to contain anything that can be imagined illegal, unjust, 
wicked, and oppressive. Ex officio^ gentlemen, means a power 
to dispense with all the forms and proceedings of the Courts of 
Justice, with all the wise provisions which our laws have taken to , 
prevent the innocent from being oppressed by exorbitant and 
unjust power. An information means no more than an accusation, 
and by this means the Attorney-General is enabled, contraiy to 
the laws of the land, to accuse whom he pleases, and of wh^t he 
pleases, and when he pleases. And (if he plbases) he oidy 
accuses and never brings them to trial ; he goes on harassing the 
subject with information upon information, if he pleases, and 
never btings that man to trial. If, however, out of his mercy or 
out of his resentment, he does choose at last to brings him to 
hflal, why, gentlemen, he generally tries it by whom he pleases; 
if he sees some reason to suspect that the verdict is likely to 
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go attest him, be claims a right to stop if he pleases, without 
any dein^ion, by withdrawing a juror. And if he loses the 
verdict, he pays no costs. But that is not all; for, if he has 
convicted six, seven, or eight men for the same offence, hb 
exercises the sovereign power of pardon; he calls to judgment 
which of them he pleases, and lets such go as he pleases.’* 
Home, notwithstanding his able defence, was convicted, fined 
;^2po, imprisoned for a year, and constrained to find securities 
for three years. Never was there a more unjust sentence or a 
more unrighteous verdict. In 1778 he appealed by writs of error, 
and employed his friend Dunning as counsel. His appeal, 
however, was in vain. ^ 

In consequence of the sentence pronounced upon him, Mr. 
Horne soon experienced what prison life was like. The Fleet and 
the King’s Bench prison were two of the most remarkable institu- 
tions of that day. Persons were committed to the former who.ihad 
incurred the displeasure of the Star Chamber. In the sixteenth 
year of Charles I.’s reign, when that court was abolished, it 
became a debtors’ prison for persons charged with contempt of 
the Courts of Chance^, Exchequer, and Common Pleas. The 
King’s Bench was in King Street, near St. George’s-in-the-Fields, 
a damp, unhealthy place, situated in a marsh, the basement story 
several feet below the level of the Thames. These wretched 
prisons were always haunted by a disease called gaol fever, caused 
by want of fresh air and cleanliness. The prisoners who could 
not pay exorbitont sums for everything, were crowded in close 
rooms' for fourteen or fifteen hours out of the twenty-four, even 
the luxury of a straw bed on a damp floor was not allowed to all ; 
some slept in their clothes on benches projecting from the walls, 
and those to whom straw was allowed, could not get it changed 
till worn to dust^ All sorts of prisoners were sometimes huddled 
together: — debtoirs, felons, men and women, young and old 
offenders. Thet.gaol fever was so prevalent that the judges com- 
plained of the iprisoners brought into court as communicating 
% infection to!the public ; and the number who died annually 
exceMed tbe timber executed. Some of the prisons had no 
sewers,, the win<i^ws were topped up to evade the window tax, 
wbieb the gaolei|;had to pay. Every one committed had to pay 
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entrance money, and various fines to the turnkey. The very 
poorest had to pay one shilling and threepence a week for an 
unfurnished room. Often che number of prisoners exceeded the 
accommodation. When a room became vacant, it was allotted to 
the prisoner first in succession on the list who paid his entrance fine 
and garnish, or footing money ; this was partly spent in drink, and 
partly for the use of the house. If no room were vacant, a new- 
comer had to hire of some tenant a part of his. In several 
apartments, four lay in two beds in those damp, dark cellars, each 
paying three shillings and sixpence a week for lodging money. 
‘ Th^ prisoners who could swear in court before a commissioner 
that they were not worth ;^5, and could not subsist without 
charity, had donations sent to the prison, and received their 
portion from the begging-box. 

When Horne was paraded in the King’s Bench, the tipstaves 
left without condescending to give him any information as to 
the prison accommodation. A Jew presently, on seeing his 
distress, offered to accommodate him for a small sum of money. 
It was soon discovered that this crafty Israelite had only part of 
a room himself, and his companions, with' a fine sense of justice, 
and perhaps with a vague feeling of expectation, made him 
disgorge the sum, whereupon Horne ordered it to be distributed 
among them. When the gaoler found that he could pay, he was 
soon accommodated, and even his comforts were attended to. 
His suffering during his infiprisonment partook of none of the 
severity which others had to endure, save the confinement, which 
permanently injured his health; his friends, however, were per- 
mitted to see him, and much time was given to study. It was 
from the King’s Bench prison that Horne wrote the letter to Mr. 
Dunning, dated April 1778, which formed the basis of his subse- 
quent work, the Diversions of Purley.” Mr. Dunning was his old 
student friend, and afterwards became Lord Ashburtoa When 
the time of his sentence had expired, Mr. Horne paid his fine, 
found sureties for his good-behaviour, and was once more free. 
The expenses of three trials and of his imprisonment greatly dimin- 
ished his fortune, but the proceeds resulting from the sale of his 
living, with some bequests from his father, furnished him with the 
slender means of existence. Immediately on his recovery of health, 
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be determined to fulfil the protmses made to his friends. He had 
already kept the necessary number of terms, and nothing now 
remained but to pay his fees to the treasurer of the Inner Temple, 
and get called to the Bar. Several eminent attorneys promised 
brief^ and a fair opening lay before him. On applying for a 
call, the benchers affected to demur, and withheld their assent, 
stating their doubts as to his eligibility. They could urge 
nothing against his character, talents, or education. Mr. Horne 
was rejected, however; because it was doubtful, notwithstanding 
the resignation of his benefice, whether he was not still a clergy- 
man. The first and second applications were resisted by a 
majority of the benchers of the Inner Temple. Their refusal was 
no doubt owing to the jealousy of some of the practising lawyers, 
who were afraid of admitting to their ranks a man of Horne's talent 
and combative character. This disappointment, added to failing 
health and loss of property, was a cruel blow, and not a little 
soured and embittered the remaining portion of his life. Rightly 
or wrongly, he attributed his repulse to the Lord Chief Justice, 
who had more than once shown the strongest antipathy towards 
Horne, He, however,* was not cast down. There was more fight 
in this indomitable leader, and he was determined to prove it ; 
no rebuffs, nor the humble rank of society in which he was con- 
demned to continue, could check or repress the tone in #hich 
he assumed to be the censor of those who held a high position 
in the nation. Perhaps it is rare to find a man without fortune, 
station, or connections maintain so firm a front against over- 
whelming odds., as this obscure parson of New Brentford, who 
flung himself into the public cause, though every move he made 
was detrimental to his temporal interests and received no 
applause from the multitude. He was cheered only by the 
countenance of a few trusty friends, who stood by him to the 
last, believing in his honesty, and never deserting him in his 
Worst calamities^ 

Edward Thurfow was the son of a poor clergyman in Suffolk. 
As a boy he was tdle, insolent, and sullen ; qualities which clung to 
him as' a miah. |B[e received as good an education as most lads 
ofhb dma Hel was sent to Cambridge where his habits were so 
dbsolnte and inigulat that he only escaped rustication by being 
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allowed to remove his name h-om the books^ and in cohaeqiii^ 
never obtained a degree. After leaving college^ he repkfted 
to London to begin his legal studies; haughty and chmrlish, 
overbearing and insolent, he appeared calculated to shine heidnsr 
in dissipation nor in study. In 1758 he was called to the Bat/and 
underwent the usual ordeal of obscurity and indigence. The 
history of his early life would be merely a recapitulation of the 
ordinary instances of pecuniary difficulties and unwearied assiduity 
which form the frequent introduction to the biography of celebrated 
lawyers. To what influence Thurlow owed his promotion is un- 
certalb j various conjectures are hazarded, of which the most likely 
shall be related. For society, the young , men of his day used to 
resort to Nando’s Coffee-rooms, near Temple Bar, where they 
expected to meet a particular set of acquaintances; but, of course, 
the place was open to all who chose to enter and join in the 
conversation, at the risk, however, of meeting some mortifying 
rebuff. Here Thurlow swaggered and talked loudly of new plays, 
politics, and actresses, and took a prominent part in the gladia- 
torial discussions, knowing that he excelled in them, and pleased 
and excited when he found a large body of good listeners. One 
night a Bar acquaintance strongly espousing the judgment which 
had been lately passed against the supposed heir of the house ol 
Douglas, the leading topic of the day, Thurlow took the dJ>positc 
side. He made an able speech, showing very accurate knowledge 
of . the whole proceedings, and having finished his argument 4n<] 
his punch, withdrew to his chambers, pleased with, the victor) 
which he had obtained over his antagonist, who was no match foi 
,bim in "dialectics. Thurlow that night went to bed, thinking 
more of the Douglas case, and ready, according to the vicissitude! 
of argument, to support the opposite side with equal zeal. But i 
so happened that two Scotch law-agents had been present a 
Nando*s, and had, at a side table, been quiet listener^ iq the tidi&y 
disputation. They were amazingly struck with the knowledge 
the case and the acuteness which Thurlow had exhibitec^ arid <^0 
moment he was gone, inquired who he was. They had rievdr heard 
his name before ; but finding he was a banister, 
retain htm as junior in the case in which he shdii^d; ^iti ® 
gence. Nexthaomingaretsuner hi “Douglas v. Dokeolt^ilidl^” 
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^ hi$ chambersi with a pite of papers, haying a fee in- 
dorsed hpon them ten times as large as he had ever before received. 
He distinguished himself at this trial, and it may be con- 
sidered the foundation of his fortune ; for through it he made the 
acqumntance of the Duchess of Queensberry, who afterwards 
introduced him to Lord Bute .and the King. From that time 
his success was assured. Thurlow was a Tory by natural dis- 
position ; a man whose originally narrow mind had never been 
enlarged by the acquisition of general knowledge, or even by any 
profound study of his own profession, and who attempted to cover 
his deficiencies by a haughty assurance and overbearing demean- 
our. He possessed a bigotry upon which all argument fell 
pointless, an obstinacy which no reason could shake, and an 
intrepidity of assertion which was either ludicrous from his ignor- 
ance or astounding from his audacity. His eloquence was of 
the turbulent order, which sought rather to overbear opposition 
than to convince ; to silence rather than to confute. The sturdy 
boldness with whiqh he spoke, and the uncompromising position 
which he always assumed, obtained for him, with the multitude, 
and perhaps with the King, a reputation for honesty of purpose 
which his conduct shows he did not possess. Although ever 
opposed to the popular sentiment, he was not personally un- 
popular; the people could not believe that a man so coarse in 
habits and so njide in manner could be a parasite or a courtier. 
Thurlow, when he became a judge, •employed the aid of labo- 
rious helpers, — ^Kenyon and Hargrave, — who did the work for 
which the great man received the credit. This assistance was 
w 41 rewar(^ ; , for long after he became Lord Chancdilor he 
gratefully conferred on his “ deviV* Kenyon, the chief justiceship 
of Chester, and idid not stop even at that. Ingratitude was not 
one of the sins tp be laid at his door. In 1771 he was elected 
member of the Ipouse of Commons, and made Attorney-General. 
Alier which, he ^ke strongly in favour of allowing to that officer 
the power to hie informations officio. In opposing a motion for 
a pi^mittee to ^quire into the administration of criminal justice^ 
hq hoi proppi^ a severe censure upon the mover, but plainly 
ah opiilioa^^ trial by jury should be abolished in all 
<aftae8 of libel, ax^ that the liberty of the press should be in the 
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exclusive guardianship of a judge appointed by the Crown. If/' 
said he, “we allow eveiy pitiful patriot thus to insult us with 
ridiculous accusations, without making him pay forfeit for his 
temerity, we shall be eternally pestered with the humming and 
buzzing of those stingless wasps. Though they cannot wound 
or poison, they can tease and vex. I hope we shall now handle 
them so roughly as to make this the last of such audacious 
attempts.” During the whole of his time in the House of 
Commons, he gave an unflinching support to the Ministry, and 
by the boldness of his assertions, and the audacity of his 
language, more than by the force of his reasoning, was con- 
sidered Lord North's ablest coadjutor. On the question of the 
law of libel which then agitated the public mind, he treated 
contemptuously those by whom alterations in the direction of 
amelioration were pressed; and in all the debates relative to 
America, asserted the right of England to tax that country, and 
stigmatized those who resisted, as traitors and rebels; scorning 
the very notion of concession or conciliation. He considered 
“sedition and treason” like tobacco apd potatoes, the peculiar 
growth of the American soil. • 

Mr. Pitt found him a colleague wholly unfruitful in council; . 
and although always apt to raise difficulties, very slow and irreso- 
lute of purpose. He said, “ He proposed nothing, opposed every- 
thing, and acquiesced in anything.” The^ Whigs found, when 
Thurlow joined them, how 'infirm a frame of mind lay concealed 
behind the outer form of vigour and decision. He saw nothing 
clearly but the obstacles to any course ; was fertile only in doubts 
and expedients to escape deciding, and appeared never prompt 
to act, but ever ready to oppose whatever had anything to 
recommend. Francis described him as the enemy of all human 
actions. The political receipt-book for the year 1784 contained 
a jeu esprit : How to make a chancellor. “Take a man of 
great abilities, with a heart as black as his countenance. Let 
him possess a rough inflexibility, without the least tincture ot 
generosity or affection, and be as manly as oaths and ill-manners 
.can make him. He should be a man who will act . politically 
with all parties, hating and deriding every one of the indMduals 
compose them.*' There were, however, some traits of cha 
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racter about the judge which deserve credit. Soon after his 
entrance into the House of Lords, he was taunted by the Duke of 
Grafton with the obscurity of his birth, when Thurlow, in a tone 
of subdued indignation, having stigmatized his Grace in allusion to 
the impure source of his honours as the “ accident of an acci- 
dent,*^ thus concluded : No one venerates the peerage more than 
I do ; but, my lords, I must say that the peerage solicited me, 
not I the peerage. Nay, more, I can say and will say that as a 
peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this right honourable House, 
as keeper of the Great Seal, as guardian of His Majesty^s 
conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of England; nay, even in 
that character alone which the duke would think it an affront 
to be considered, but which character none can deny me, as a 
man, — I am at this moment as respectable — I beg leave to add, 
I am as much respected — as the proudest peer I now look down 
upon.’^ The effect of this speech was greatly enhanced by his 
authoritative bearing and the terror of his countenance, which, 
by his dark complexion, rugged features, and bristling eyebrows, 
made him, as Mr. Fox said, “ look wiser than any man ever was.** 
In the House of Lords he was perpetually rising in his place, 
speaking on ev^ry subject, and treating the arguments of the 
other peers with coarse sarcasm and indignity, as if he were the 
schoolmaster of a set of boys, instead of the Speaker of an august 
assembly. It is not to be wondered^ that he was very unpopular 
with the lords, as his demeanour on the woolsack very much re- 
sembled that of Lord Chancellor Jeffreys. If a proper course to 
check him had been pursued, he might have been put down ; but 
instead of being reprimanded for his arrogant manners, he was 
taunted with his mean birth ; and an opportunity was thus offered 
which he dexterously improved by exalting himself : the sup- 
pressed rebellion ended in his establishing a permanent tyranny 
over the whole body of the peerage. Thurlow was quite content 
^with the character of a political chancellor, and so long as he 
retmned power, was indifferent to the opinion which might be 
formed of him /by posterity. In religion he had but little con- 
science, and cC^fessed himself always a supporter of that which 
was uplpermost; He once said to a dissenter : I would support 
your d*- — ^ religion if it was that of the State ; ** and to a Presby 
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tenan deputation that had waited on him to solicit his, vote in 
favour of the repeal of the Test Act, he teplied that he iifbuld 
not give it, and added, with a charming frankness : ** 1 .care iaot 

whether your d religion has the ascendency, or mine, or any, 

or none ; but this I know, that when you were uppermost you kept 
us down, and now that we are uppermost, with God*s help we’ll 
keep you down.’^ 

l^rd Thurlow never allowed his principles to stand in the way 
of his elevation; but though aggrandisement was his object, he 
seemed to seek it more for emolument than honour. After his 
famdhs declaration of fidelity to the sovereign, it was certain that 
he had been in negotiation with the Prince’s friends a few days 
before. The Prince paid some deference to Thurlow. One day, 
when he was engaged to dine with him at the Pavilion during the 
race week, Sir John Ladd, a country squire not remarkable for his 
refinement, arrived in Brighton. The Prince invited him to 
dinner. Thurlow just arrived as the Prince was mentioning to 
one of the company his fear that the chancellor would not like his 
company. When the old lion was announced, the Prince went 
into the ante-room to meet him,'and apologized for the party being 
larger than he intended, but added that “ Sir John Ladd was an 
old friend of his, and he could not avoid asking him to dinner.” 
To which Thurlow, in his growling voice, answered, “ I have no 
objection to Sir John Ladd in his proper place, which I take to be 
your Royal Highness's coachbox, and not your table.” 

In his manner the Chancellor was uncouth, and at Cabinet| 
dinners would withdraw from table after the cloth was removedJ 
and throwing himself on two chairs, indulge in sleep during the 
most important deliberations. Much against his will the King, had 
to yield to Mr. Pitt's dislike of the wily chancellor, and caused an 
intimation to be conveyed to Lord Thurlow “that his Majesty had 
no longer any occasion for his services.” This act was a sunrise; 
for he beUeved the King was so devotedly attached to him that he 
was careless about pleasing or displeasing the minister^ W 
couraged him to take liberties with the House and all pfiblijc 
“No man has a rigljt to treat another as the King 
mej we cannot meet again in die same room,” said ThurloW, 
lefenring to his dismissals ^ V 
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He wa 3 more zealous and uncompromibiiig than any other 
mmber of the Tory Government; had supported all its most 
nhhdxious ^cts; ^ornfully resisted all the popular measures of the 
Oppositidn in order to retain his hold of the Great Seal; and 
when the ministerial vessel had gone to pieces, Thurlow had been 
the one plank to which his Majesty eagerly clung. For the 
King was delighted with his strong uncompromising language 
respecting the Americans, and placed a greater personal con- 
hdence in him than he had done even in Lord Bute or any other 
minister. Thurlow, notwithstanding his many defects, had his 
admirers. A parent once asked him as to his son’s education for 
the Bar. “ Let him spend his own fortune, marry, and spend his 
wife’s ; then let him be called to the Bar,” was the sturdy advice. 

He was fond of conviviality, and in certain society would 
throw off the severity which on other occasions seemed a part of 
his nature. Early in life he contracted a habit of swearing, which 
he never afterwards abandoned, and an oath frequently ac- 
companied the expression of his sentiments. He was stern of 
aspect, with harsh and strongly-marked features ; his eyebrows 
were large and heavy,* protruding over his penetrating eyes, which 
gleamed like those of a wild animal. Lavater said, on seeing one 
of his portraits: ** Whether this man be on earth or in hell I know 
not, but wherever he is he is a tyrant, and will rule if he can.” 

A story is told that the Duke of Norfolk kept owls, one of 
which was called Lord Thurlow, from its supposed resemblance 
to the chancellor ; and once, while in close conference with his 
solicitor, the duke was interrupted by his owl-keeper, who gravely 
announced th^ “ Lord Thurlow had laid an egg.” 

Thurlow had a most thorough contempt for hereditary honours, 
and always maintained that he was descended from Thurlow, the 
ctoier ; refusing to acknowledge Secretary Thurlow as his ancestor. 
Oft attending to have his patent registered at the Herald Office, 
he gruffly thuni^ered don’t know,” to the question of an officer 
who, > the dpurse of his duty, had inquired the name of his 
mother. ! 

. tt was said 4 at Thurlow was a Tory, but in reality he belong^ 
to that , portion Ipf society which are destitute of any consistency in 
party feeling, alternately supporting and abandoning either side, 
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and obeying consciously every breeze of popular feeling which 
skims the water of politics. He was an ugly compound of 
the worst kind of inconsistency^; one morning supporting Bishop 
Barrington’s Bill for the discouragement of adultery; declaring 
“that if he had the blood of forty generations of nobility 
in his veins, he could not be more anxious to procure the bill 
that assent and concurrence it derived from their lordships/' 
and in the evening driving in his carriage to Dulwich to the home 
he provided for the milliner, Miss Hervey, whom he picked up at 
a coffee-house. Not only while he was at the Bar, but after he 
became Lord Chancellor, he lived openly with a mistress, and had 
a family by her ; nor were his daughters restricted from entering 
society on that account. It would not be tolerated now that any 
one holding a judicial appointment should have such a domestic 
establishment as Thurlow ; but in those days the matter was so 
arranged that the majority of the judges either married their 
mistresses or put them away, on their elevation to the Bench. 
Thurlow left three illegitimate daughters, to two of whom he 
bequeathed ;^7 0,000 each, and to a third, who had displeased 
him by her marriage, a month as long as she lived apart 
from her husband. George III. used to wink at his immoralities 
for the sake of his servility, though the King refused the same 
indulgence to F.ox, who was not so dexterous a courtier. 

Wearied of higher studies, Thurlow became in his retirement a 
great reader of novels; and in one instance, so interested was 
he in the plot, that he despatched his groom from Dulwich tq 
London after ten o’clock at night for the concluding volume] 
that he might know the fate of the heroine before trying to g6 
to sleep. In Thurlow’s time the habit of profane swearing was 
unhappily so common that Bishop Horsley and other right 
reverend prelates are said not to have been entirely exempt from 
the practice ; but Thurlow indulged in it to a degree that admits 
of no excuse. The Lord Advocate of Scotland, arguing an appeal 
at the bar in a very tedious manner, said, “ I will noo, njy lords, 

proceed to my seeventh pownt.” “I’ll be d d if you do/* 

cried Thurlow, so as to be heard by all present; “this House is 
adjourned till Monday next,” and off he scampered. 

When Thurlow had a severe fit of the gout, he used to be 
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wheeled in a chair from the^'sitting-room by his Swiss v^et, who 
was vary much attached to him, and to whom the ex-chancellor 
succumbed, knowing that his good only was considered by his 
faithful domestic. The valet, without asking any questions, would 
tell his master it was time to go to bed, and begin to wheel the 
chair with the ex-chancellor in it towards the bedroom. “Let 
me alone,” Thurlow would shout. “ It is time to go to bed, my 
lord.” “ I won't go yet ; come again.” “ No, my lord, it is time 
for your lordship to go to bed, and go you must.” “You be 

d d ; I will not go.*’ Away went the chancellor, threatening 

and swearing in a voice of thunder ; and so passed out of life one 
of George III.’s favourite judges. Certainly, not a patriarch of 
strict decency of language or propriety of conduct. No remnant 
of popularity was left to varnish the effrontery of his notorious 
avarice or culpable ambition. 

Each man, as he grows older, becomes more faithful to his 
ruling passion, which outlives all else, and unmasks itself as years 
go by ; which is the last to become extinct, and puts its seal on 
the dying breath. The miser up to the last moment refuses to 
say, “ I give.” The huftian arithmetical machine, who makes no 
response to the most sacred appeal in his last agony, will answer, 
if you whisper in his ear, “ What are twelve times twelve ? ” “ One 
hundred and forty-four.” The poet longs for immortality, and 
thinks of his verses ; the hero sees again in delirium the trophies 
of arms and the faces of his comrades ; the writer dies correcting 
his proofs. Pallet asks for his advocate’s gown as his winding-sheet. 
A jockey, thrown in the race, and rolling half dead on the course, 
still moves his fingers and murmurs between his teeth, “ My whip !” 
Prince Toufakine’s last dying words are, “Does Mademoiselle 
Plunket dance to-night?” Balzac makes Baron Hulot in his 
dotage say to his cook, with a view to seduce her, “ AgatfiSii, you 
will be a barones$ yet.” Madame Louise, daughter of Louis XV., 
who was a Carrhelite at St, Denis, became a princess in her 
delirium, without ceasing to be a nun ; and, thinking she was 
gWng orders to her equerry, let fall those last words, “To 
Paradise, quick, quick, at full gallop I ” 

Each di^ in his element ; and so the old reprobate judge went 
out swearing intO' eternity* 
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T he peace of Paris, 1763, had established English power in 
America on a firm foundation. These great colonies were 
knit to us by ties light as air, which might have been made strong 
as adamant, were it not for the crass blunder of a minister, 
supported by the obstinacy of the monarch and the ignorance 
of a half-educated people! The aristocracy, clergy, and popu- 
lace all united to enforce oppressive claims agmnst a distinct 
branch of the English-speaking community. The King and the 
people were actuated by lust of power and despotic ideas, which 
sprang from the depths of ignorance. George HI. in his vanity 
thougj^t only of his prerogative, while the land-owning gentry were 
actuated by the sordid notion of saving themselves a few half- 
pence in the pound on the land tax. The merchants alone 
opposed taxation of the colonies; not that they deserve any 
credit for doing so, for they considered that the colpnilt, ousted 
only for the purpose of enlarging the profits of their hopie 
These selfish and narrow notions bore their legitimate ^ In 
tmdng of the American rebellion, most writers 
themselves too exclusively to the question of 
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the poUcy of exercising the prerogative. The cause of the 
rebellion lay deeper. The key to it is to be found in the English 
colpnisd policy during the middle portion of the eighteenth century. 
One hundred years ago the whole of the commercial classes in 
this country were firmly persuaded that the first object of their 
pursuit was to get as much gold and silver into England as they 
could. England was to be the solitary centre for the exportation 
of non* metallic commodities, so that she might be the great 
reservoir into^ which the precious metals would flow in return. 
This was the one colossal pillar on which the whole colonial 
policy was founded — the extension of markets, with England as 
the centre whence all commodities might be diffused. Every- 
thing Europe most needed from the colonies was to come through 
English markets ; everything the colonies most needed was equally 
to go through English markets. The absoluteness of this senti- 
ment had grown into the national character, until it became 
elevated to the glowing position of a national right, into whose 
nature and foundation no inquiry was permissible. The Govern- 
ment of Old England was sovereign, both in the colonies as well 
as at home; such was 'the theory; the next step was to enforce 
it, utterly regardless of the terrible consequences which might 
follow. It was the claim to a. right of sovereignty which blinded 
England in this crisis of her history, and the delusion gained easy 
credence when it was understood that sordid interests were to be 
benefited thereby. The whole policy of England towards her 
American dependencies was marked by the vicious spirit of adher- 
ence to the letter of a quasi-constitutional right ; just as obedi- 
ence to the policy of an old exploded right, supports the policy of 
the landowners in Ireland; keeping that unfortunate country in 
a atate of miseiy^ and degradation, despite the piecemeal legisla- 
tion of the most^ 'squeezable of modern ministers. To attribute 
this policy entirlly to the King and Lord North would be 
placing the saddle on the wrong horse. The mind of the monarch 
during the American revolt, was the apt representation of all the 
^ of the entire community^ ana the minister's 
^t^Mriit Oh iresi|nation proves that he was only a passive tool in 
die In this sense it is unfair to lay on George III# 

disgrace. In the critical election that 
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took place in 1774, Westminster returned two obscure lords, witi 
nothing but their ancient lineage to recommend them, while ii 
rejected Burke, the most far-seeing statesman of that day. This 
fact shows abundantly the intelligence of the times, 

America ceased to obey the sway of England, because th« 
blood of those who had sought liberty in a desert ran in the 
veins of her citizens. That, in the course of years the Unitec 
States would separate from England was inevitable; but the 
method in which the separation was precipitated ^s due to the 
folly of the ministers, the obstinacy of the sovereign, the ignorance 
of "the people of England^, and the short-sighted policy of the 
Legislature. The greatest enemy of England could not have 
devised a scheme more disastrous than that brought forward h) 
Mr. Grenville, .and afterwards espoused by Mr. Townshend. I 
seemed to have been forgotten that most of the British colonies 
owed their origin to the intolerance and persecution of th( 
Church of England. America owed nothing to England but th< 
obligation of having sent forth her first colonists — ^an obligation 0 
much too equivocal a nature to bear a close inspection. 

The government of the New England States was founded b] 
the Puritans who fled from Laud, from the bishops, the Sta 
Chamber, and the High Commission Court. Virginia, the oldest 0 
the colonies, was planted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, fron 
the stock of our ancient gentry, mostly consisting of ruine< 
English squires, given to fighting and conviviality, skilled in gam 
bling, horse-racing, and cock-fighting, most of whom were forced t< 
quit their country, carrying nothing with them to their new home 
but a lofty pride and an intense scorn for honest work. Th( 
Virginians, whose country was called after the maiden queen 
were as proud as the oldest nobility of Europie, and boasted tha 
they were the last to recognize the authority of Cromwell, and th( 
first to proclaim Charles II. It was in the state of Virginia tha 
slavery was first established. In 1703, out of a population 0 
200,606, the grjater part were slaves. The natural advint^es c 
this province,' in contrast with the more barren northern settle 
ments, easily enabled it to take the lead, despite the indolence an< 
vicious character of its early colonists. Maryland was planted b 
some rich Roman Catholics and a number of land jobbers wh 
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went there to make money. The law of real property, with its 
tendency to favour the establishment of great estates, was imported 
into the southern colonies. The little edpcation then in existence 
was the monopoly of the rich. Southern planters who valued the 
privilege, sent their sons to England to obtain it ; there being so 
few Schools in the country. Most of them were indifferent ; but 
some of the colonists compromised the matter by purchasing con- 
victs who had been transported from England, and employing them 
as tutors in Hieir families. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century there were but two grammar schools in the whole province 
of South Carolina. 

The northern and central states soon outstripped Virginia and 
Maryland in cultivation and prosperity ; they established schools 
and parish libraries, and their industry raised them to a higher 
level than their southern neighbours. Those apt to set a high 
value on the schoolmaster’s services, are invited to remember 
that those same southern states produced five out of seven 01 
the first presidents of the United States : Washington, Jefferson, 
Lee, and Patrick Henry are types of men which the world will 
not easily forget. Ne^v England was founded by the Puritans 
in the reign of Charles I., and the Carolinas and Pennsylvania in 
the reigns of his sons, their inhabitants forming a wholly different 
class from those already mentioned ; men mostly devoted to- 
money-niaking, and not much given to patriotism. Feudalism, 
with its hereditary privileges had not •been transplanted into the 
northern colonies; it could not grow in that keen air. There 
was no Church in alliance with a territorial aristocracy, ready to 
purchase the patronage of the King by advocating absolute princi- 
ples. The spirit of independence grew and spread, unrestrained 
by any encounter with old social conditions. The men who were 
led to reject human authority in theology, soon began to dis- 
approve of arbitrary authority in politics. The American rebellion 
of the eighteenth century was the complement of the great 
English rebellion of the seventeenth ; but in America there were 
no barriers, no class feelings, no obsolete ideas which had become 
too narrow to infeet the facts. The strong current rushed freely, 
unimpeded and Unchecked ; scattering the old world rubbish out 
of its path, and making a new course over the plain. 
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In 1750 Turgot made his famous statement before t^ Bor- 
bonne that ** colonies are like fruit which clings to the tree only 
till they are ripe; as s^pn as America can take care of her- 
self she will do what Carthage did.’^ It was not the ^expulsion 
of the French which led to the American rebellion ; it was the 
arbitrary attempt to enforce the trade laws, the selfish principle of 
trying to establish a portion of the British army in the country, 
and the iniquitous desire to raise, by parliamentary taxation, a part 
of the money necessary for its support. Independence was the 
root from which the old colonies sprang ; it was the tradition most 
deaf to them ; talked over by the fireside during the long gloomy 
winter nights. A hundred years gave time for it to sink deep 
into the national memory, and become part of its character. The 
American revolt proved the best illustration of the regenerative 
influence of Protestantism, in sweeping away an effete political 
system, rendered intolerable by bribery and corruption. The 
colonists resisted, without faltering, the claims of the British 
Parliament, as their fathers had resisted those of Charles I. The 
greatest contest for freedom throughout the world always hinged 
on the same question of taxation. It was the principle of taxation 
by representation only, which had been respected by Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth ; the violation of which cost Charles his head, and 
the country a rebellion. The same principle which inspired 
America to resist the Stamp Act had led Hampden to refuse 
twenty shillings ship-mon^y; to pay the sum would not have 
beggared the man, but to admit the justice of the demand would 
have made him a slave. The English people then shrewdly held 
that as long as their representatives retained the power of the 
purse, they would be able to check tyranny, but when that was 
given up, the fabric of liberty would fall. It was the old tradition 
revived in America, and one the colonists were prepared to resist ; 
for they were not sprung from a race accustomed to suffer in 
£^nce. Those gloomy Puritans, who had sought in the depths of 
the American forests a refuge from royal and episcopaVtyrnnny, 
had bequeathed to their descendants their fanaticism and iheir 
independence. Their memories of the past, their cold Hebraic 
creed, thdr rough open-air manner of life, all contributed to form 
A sturdy) fearless character, not subtle or metaphyaiciil; \m shrewd 
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md praictical; capable of taking a straight vie^r of such facts as 
^me within their range. In consequence of the fermentation of 
hose free ideas which had been in force, among them since the 
)^h of the colonies^ disaffection, when once stirred, spre^ with- 
)ut interruption. Never did any country suffer so much from 
vant of men possessing liberal ideas in the management of their 
public affairs as England during that mighty crisis. 

The notion of taxing the colonies was not a new one. In 1739 
he same idea was proposed to Walpole, but that astute statesman 
leclined it “ I will leave that to some one who has more courage 
ind is less a friend to commerce than I am,” said he. It was 
IS dangerous in his day as it proved to be when its execution 
iras actually attempted. Walpole was even disposed to overlook 
he breaches of the navigation laws ; knowing well that of every 
^500,000 gained by the Americans ^£250, 000 found its way into 
England. 

All the colonies were deeply attached to the n^other country ; 
he idea of rebellion had not occurred to them. We had a 
nonopoly of their export trade ; for they were not allowed to send 
my of their products, with a few exceptions, to any place but Great 
Britain, not even to Ireland, nor might any foreign ship enter a 
colonial harbour. They might not carry wool from one province 
0 another, A sailor, by a special Act, was prohibited pur- 
hasing in their harbours more than forty yards of woollens. 
The Bible could not be printed in thb colonies. Bancroft says 
t was never printed in the English tongue till the separation from 
England. Gn the contrary, every encouragement was given to 
he slave trade. In 1764 Liverpool had as many ’as seventy-nine 
hips engaged in this traffic, and had then imported to the West 
hdiesand the mainland more than 15,300 negroes. All the pro- 
luce of America was sent to us raw ; everything exported was in 
he perfected stag^ of manufacture. The trade was annually worth 
apre than two miSions ; and it was from these dependencies, so 
ubservicnt to Ei^lish revenue, that the minister of the day, to 
;rat% avarice^ the English country squires, now proposed to 
revcliue^ The first effect of this new system was 
sevent]^ , both in collecting the customs and sup* 
of aQ coi^mbcmd trade Naval officers were called to 
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act as revenue officers ; men utterly ignorant of the law, who 
performed their duties with the arbitrary and insolent ihanner 
characteristic of those promoted to exceptional authority. In a 
short time the interest of the trade was injured, and the expecta- 
tion of the Treasury was disappointed both in the result and in 
the method in which the duties were performed. 

Grenville found that the whole revenue derived by England 
from the custom-houses in America amounted only to between 

1 0,000 and 0,000 a year, and the cost of collecting it was 
about ;^7,ooo to ;£ 8 ,ooo. The only redress the colonists 
possessed for the many affronts and mistakes under which they 
suffered, was an appeal to the Board of Admirality in Europe, by 
a protracted and expensive form which was utterly unavailable. 
The trade between the colonies and the West Indian islands 
was stopped, and its suppression struck a blow at the home 
markets, which plunged many artisans who had been employed 
supplying the with goods into a state of deep distress. 

The intercourse of the British colonies with Europe was loaded 
with duties, and the money raised from them had to be paid to 
the English Exchequer in specie ; new '^duties were also levied 
on their foreign trade, and a stamp duty was added to defray the 
expense of protecting the colonies. 

Just when the news arrived in America that the stamp duty 
was voted by the English Parliament, the Americans were repelling 
a raid made on them by "a confederacy of the six Indian nations, 
who burnt and destroyed a large amount of property. A long 
line of country over twenty miles in breadth was completely 
desolated by Ihe Indians, who, heated by the memory of a 
thousand wrongs, had turned on their foes. Had there been no 
British troops in the country, the whole of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Maryland would probably have been overrun. This 
Indian war lasted fourteen months ; the distant states refusing 
to grant any help. When the colonists returned from the combat, 
with the war-whoop ringing in their ears, arid the smokitf|; ruins 
of their villages before their eyes, the sympathy of England 
reached them in the shape of a stamp duty, which juroved as 
biting salt on an open wound. The colonists saw that the mother 
country looked upon them as a sponge to be squeeae 4 and that 
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ihe debts of England were to be paid out of their pockets. This 
rapacious and short-sighted measure produced the natural effect ; 
the colonists met it by a resolution to consume as few British 
manufactures as possible, but to manufacture as much as they could 
for themselves. The various classes in England concerned in 
buying, selling, and transporting these manufactures, were suddenly 
thrown out of employment, while the public burdens were greatly 
augmented. The State was deprived of the export duties payable 
on goods sent to the colonies, and the import duties payable on 
goods of foreign countries transmitted through England, and in 
English ships to America. 

Such was the immediate effect of the policy of the ministry who 
had the approval of George III. Mr. Grenville's plan was to join 
external taxation to this monopoly. He professed to see no 
difference, except in name, between external and internal taxation. 
Here it is opportune to state that Grenville was a man free from 
the suspicion of personal corruption, well acquainted with the 
details of public business, but entirely wanting in largeness of view 
and political sagacity. In every respect he was an honest man ; 
what he did was in consequence of the reiterated wishes of his 
countrymen. The delay of a year was allowed before the Act 
came into force; so far from wishing to oppress the colonies, 
Grehville allowed great weight to the argument that they were 
not represented, and proposed that they should return members 
to Parliament. The idea of forging’ chains for America was far 
from his thoughts. He said, “ If the Stamp Act is disliked, I 
am willing to change it for any other equally productive.’’ And 
George III. declared that the “ wise measures ” of Mr. Grenville 
had his hearty approbation. But no single colony authorized 
its agent to consent to the stamp duty, or to suggest any other 
to be substituted for it. On the contrary, the colonists were 
encouraged on all sides to resistance. The Americans knew that 
urgent petitions in favour of conciliation had been presented by 
English nierchants, and that the leading politicians, including 
Chatham, Camdep, Burke, and Barr^, were on their side, but they 
overrated the strength of their friends. When the news reached 
them that the Stamp Act had received the royal assent, the 
defection of the ^ople, hitherto displayed by murmurings, fasts, 

n 
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closed churches, muffled bells, and flags half-mast high, developed 
into fury. Every mark of hostility to the measure was exhibited^ 
the Act was publicly burnt in several places, the distributors 
stamps were made publicly and on oath to renounce all manner 
of concern in them, and on the day the Act was to come into 
operation, not a sheet of stamped paper was to be found in six 
of the colonies. The marriages even of the wealthy were 
solemnized by banns, to avoid licences, and all the courts of 
justice were closed. 

The ^olonists complained, not that Ehgland put duty on her own 
manufactures exported to them, but that she would not allow them 
to buy the like manufactures in any other country. The Americans 
would acknowledge external taxes which were intended to regulate 
their trade, but not internal taxes which were only intended to 
raise revenue. It was the Tory policy which provoked the war ; 
the Whigs opposed it in vain. Townshend, in the spirit of vanity 
took up the policy which Grenville was obliged to drop, and 
dying, left the legacy to Lord North, who was reluctantly forced 
on by the King. 

The Stamp Act, although one of the most momentous legisla- 
tive acts in the history of mankind, attracted little attention in 
its passage through the House of Commons. No more than 
two or three gentlemen spoke against it, and Burke, who^was 
not then a member of the House of Commons, but who followed 
the debate from the gallery,* declared that he never heard a more 
languid one in the House. In the Lords the measure was 
passed without a protest; Conway, Beckford, and Band were 
its only opponents. Colonel Band, as a soldier who b®d 
served in the Canadian war, warned the House against itj 
so little attention was paid to him that his words were not 
reported in the parliamentary history, but they were transmitted 
to America by one of the agents for the colonies who was 
present in the gallery, and th^ contributed more than any other 
to. stunulate the flame. v * • 

Townshend, the ** political weather-cock,” who suppott^ Mt* 
Qrenville, had concluded his speech thus And these 
children, planted by our care, noiirished by ottr 
protected by our arms until they axe grown to a good degree Of 
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strength and opulence^ will they grudge to contribute their mite 
to relieve us from the heavy load of national expense which we 
lie under ? 

Colonel Barr^, after arguing the question, applied himself par- 
ticularly to these words: — TJuy implanted by our care I He 
said, “ No ; your oppressions planted them in America. They 
fled from your tyranny to an uncultivated and inhospitable country, 
where they exposed themselves to almost all the hardships to which 
human nature is liable ^ and yet, actuated by principles of true 
English liberty, they met all hardships with pleasure, compared 
with those they suffered in their own country from the hands of 
those that should have been their friends. ‘ They nourished by 
your indulgence ! ’ They grew by. your neglect of them ; as soon 
as you began to care about them, that care was exercised in 
sending persons to rule them, who were perhaps the deputies to 
deputies of some members of this House — sent to spy out their 
liberties, to misrepresent their actions, to piey upon them — men 
whose behaviour, on many occasions, lias caused the blood ol 
those sons of liberty to recoil within them—men promoted to 
the highest Seats of justice ; some of whom, to my knowledge, 
were glad, by going to a foreign country, to escape being brought 
to tjje bar of a court of justice in their own. ‘ They protected by 
your artns J * They have nobly taken up arms in your defence, 
have exerted a valour, amidst their .constant and laborious in- 
dustry for the defence of a country whose frontiers were drenched 
in blood, while its interior parts yielded all its little savings to 
your emolument ; and, believe me, that the same spirit of Ireedom 
which actuated the people at first will accompany them still. . . . 
1 claim to know more of America, having seen and being con- 
versant with the country. The people, 1 believe, are as truly 
l^iyal as any subjects the King has, but a people jealous of their 
liberties, and who will vindicate them if ever they should be 
violated.*' " 

All t^jbe* colonies had charters from the Crown, empowering 
the^ to hold leg&lative assemblies, elect officers, and levy taxes 
for doii|,estic purposes. It cannot be denied that England governed 
her colonies more„ liberally than any other country would have 
done. . Practicallyi the colonists were left very much to thern^ 
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selves ; but the truth was they wanted to pay as little as they 
could, while they considered the monopoly of their trade a just 
equivalent for internal taxation, and a fair set-off against any 
expense the mother country was put to on their account. Their 
governors were sent out from England, and paid by the colonists. 
For many years, most of the places in the gift of the Crown were 
filled by impecunious aristocrats, poor relations, those who hung 
about the lobbies of the House, and even livery servants who 
had won the favour of their masters, and were presented with 
coloni^J^ appointments in recognition of their services, which 
they often accepted unthankfully, as a sort of banishment to a 
country little known and less desired. The ignorance that 
then prevailed as to the character and even geographical limits 
of this new world was astounding. America was to England a 
hospital for invalids ; far less prized than India, which had been 
acquired a little later. Decayed courtiers and bankrupt relatives 
of the Ministry found a rich asylum in the New World. There 
is recorded an instance of one man getting a lucrative post in 
the colonies by prostituting his handsome wife to the embraces 
of the minister of the day. Even worse cases are given of 
men taken from gaols to preside in the seats of justice; others 
received pay from offices, who never even visited the country. 
The chief custom-house officers appointed by the Crown, 
treated their offices as sinecures, and, by leave of the Treasury, 
resided habitually in England. The history of the colonies 
for forty years before the Declaration of Independence is full 
of anomalies ; education was backward, there was no intel- 
lectual life, and the pursuit of wealth was the one absorbing 
passion. The lawyer element alone had attained any eminence ; 
becoming a power not less potent than the priesthood in a 
bigoted Catholic country. The lawyers knew the secrets of 
every family, were the chief writers in the press, and to this 
day continue to exercise so important an influence in sqpiety, 
that the American boy is supposed to imbibe law through the 
pores of his skin. 

It was an intelligible policy which forced the Americans to sup- 
port an army for the protection of the Empire, and the inmost 
the colonists were asked to contribute in the form of stamp duties. 
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was less than ;i^ioo,ooo. England was then burdened with a 
national debt of ;^i4o,ooo,ooo. This contribution, from the 
colonies was the utmost the ministers expected from a policy 
which led England to final separation ; the manner in which it was 
brought about was awkward and short-sighted. A port duty of 
threepence in the pound was imposed on the Americans, while at 
the same time Parliament actually withdrew a duty of one shilling 
in the pound on tea, which had hitherto been paid without ques- 
tion. They threw away a large duty which they held securely, 
in the foolish hope of getting three shillings and fourpence less, 
in the face of every hazard and possibly even war. This duty 
was said to be enforced as an assertion of right, like the De- 
claratory Act 

The following causes added to the difficulty. The personal 
animosity which existed; the interests of statesmen to remain in 
office, of opponents to oust them ; the opposition of the Court 
to all concessions ; and the spirit of commercial monopoly which 
made one class averse to all trade concessions. Popular opinion 
in England, which had supported the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
now said that England had sufficiently humiliated herself. The 
time for temporizing was over, and ministers were supported by 
a large majority of the people in going to war; fully convinced 
that the colonists could make no stand against the arms of the 
mother country. , 

The first blood was shed at Lexington. General Gage, having 
sent a party of men to capture some stores in the town of Concord, 
the road lay through the little village of Lexington, about twenty 
miles from Boston, where a party of volunteers were drawn up to 
oppose them. The volunteers having refused, when summoned 
to disperse, the English soldiers fired a volley, by which about 
sixteen Americans were killed and wounded. The alarm was 
now given; the whole country was aroused. The subsequent 
proceedings, winding up with the surrender of the English army, 
reflect little honour on English valour or skill. Had there been 
a general of any enterprise or genius at the head of the British 
forces, the Americans would have been beaten, for the colonists 
were not of the stuff from which ardent soldiers are made. One 
quarter of the atmy consisted of natives of America, one half of 
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Insh, and the other quarter of Scotch and English. It was the poor 

vagrant eijiigrant from Ireland and Scotland who bore the . chief 
part in the War of Independence, consequently there was much less 
military enthusiasm than might have been expected. Washingtdn 
complained bitterly of this want of public spirit in his army. 
The men were badly provided with arms ; for a fortnight they had 
only nine rounds of ammunition per man. In this condition they 
blockaded a powerful English army. “ It is not in the pages of 
history,*' wrote Washington in his despatches, “ to furnish a case 
like oqrs ; to maintain a post within a musket shot of the enemy 
for six months together without powder, and at the same time 
to disband our army and recruit another within that distance of 
twenty odd British regiments.’* 

The die was cast. In vain did the mighty Chatham thunder 
forth eloquent denunciations against the war he had all along 
endeavoured to oppose. But now that his strength was gone and 
his party broken, the great war minister, in a burst of pardonable 
enthusiasm, charged England with employing the Indian with his 
scalping knife against her own children — a statement which falls 
to the ground when we know that both sides were only too ready 
to employ the native tribes as auxiliaries. It was about this 
time Chatham died j never had he been more eloquent than on that 
day, when he was borne fainting from the House in the arms of 
his friends. The heart of every man in that assembly was touched 
with sorrow, save that of Mansfield, his old, unforgiving enemy. 
As the light of the great minister’s life went out, the last flicker 
in the socket was as bright and dazzling as ever it had shone 
in his youthful brilliancy. The mighty commoner whom England 
loved, had left his bed to utter his last words in behalf of his 
country. From the scene of earthly honours he was called from 
one council to a greater, and his absence was never felt so keenly 
as when his great heart ceased to beat. 

In the year 1774, Dr. Franklin, while residing in Epn^pn 
visited David Williams, a man of scientific tastes and d^stical 
tendencieSj who kept a school in Chelsea, An intim^^cy sprang 
up between the American philosopher and the schoolm^t^jr on the 
strength of a political pamphlet which the latter had. 

During those visits, Williams introduced to the Ameri<^ Sig^ 
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acert^ bnght<eyed man approaching middle age, named Thomas 
Paihe^ mrbo had been usher in a school, and who was desirous of 
trying his fortune in the New World. After a short conversation, 
Franklin was so pleased with the man’s intelligence, that he 
g^ve him advice and an introduction to persons of influence in 
America. Paine was thirty-seven years of age when he landed in 
Philadelphia in the autumn of 1774. He had been a stay-maker, 
a sailor, an exciseman, a teacher, a shopkeeper, and an author, to 
say nothing of a twofold experience of the matrimonial puzzle. 
Such varied accomplishments admirably fitted him to become an 
American citizen. 

Landing in America, he thought of teaching a school, but ulti- 
mately edited a magazine at a salary of ;£*5o a year. During his 
editorship, he attracted the notice of several distinguished men, — 
among them Dr. Rush, — who helped to advance him. It was the 
same man who suggested the writing of the famous pamphlet, and 
the no less famous signature ‘‘Common Sense.” When Paine 
reached America, he found the dispute with England <rthe all- 
absorbing topic. The atmosphere was heavy with the approaching 
storm. The colonists* had a deep-seated prejudice in favour of the 
English Government, and a strong hope of conciliation. While in 
doubt how to act, and afraid to plunge into the Rubicon, that 
river of self-committal ; a few bold leaders tried to urge the people 
forward, but none were so enterprising as to dash in and pilot the 
party. Paine seized the opportunity. He had an eye for seeing 
a naked truth stripped of accessories which disturb the vision of 
ordinary men. He perceived that the hour for reconciliation was 
past, and that the blow must be struck. This course he recom- 
mended in “Common Sense,” published in January 1776. 

According to the views laid down in this pamphlet, not only 
waa a separation necessary and unavoidable, but the present 
moment was the right time to establish it. “ All things considered,” 
wrote Paine, “ nothing can settle our affairs so expeditiously as an 
ojpen and determined declaration of independence. This proceed- 
ing nkay .|^ first^^ appear Strange and difficult. A long habit of not 
tbinkirig a thing wrong gives it a superficial appearance of being 
rights but in a little while it will become familiar. And until inde- 
pendence is declared the continent will feel itself like a man who 
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continues putting off some unpleasant business from day to day, 
yet knows it must be done, hates to set about it, wishes it over, 
and is continually haunted with the thought of its necessity.’^ 
Paine was as lucky in his time of publication as in his choice of a 
subject. The pamphlet attained a great success. He gave the 
copyright up to every state in the Union, and the demand ran to no 
less than one hundred thousand copies. The whole movement 
party, with Washington at their head, considered Paine's doctrines 
sound and his reasoning unanswerable. It then became apparent 
that thg people were charged wnth independent doctrines,, and, like 
an electrified Leyden jar, only waited the touch of a skilful hand to 
produce an explosion. ** Common Sense ” drew the spark. Five 
months later, as soon as the winged words had travelled over the 
country, Congress declared independence. Paine caused a chord 
to vibrate in the popular mind which was already strung to the 
exact point of tension. The author of “ Common Sense ” was the 
first who wrote politics for the million. All the previous learned 
political dissertations had been so guarded in their expression, and 
so heavy and Johnsonian in style, .that they were relished by com- 
paratively few readers ; but the shrewd illustrations of “ Common 
Sense,” the homely force of its statements, and its concise and 
muscular English, stirred the mind of every class. As a natural 
consequence Paine became famous. He burst upon the world 
like a Jove in thunder. * 

His next pamphlet was the ‘‘Crisis,” written to excite the 
army and encourage the new movement. It produced a good 
effect in America,' while in England it had the honour of being 
burned by the hangman. The succeeding “ Crises ” were 
brought out at irregular intervals, whenever the occasion seemed 
to demand Paine’s attention \ they were read by every common 
soldier, and printed in every town in the States on brown or yellow 
paper ; for white was rarely to be obtained. One of the American 
generals said that, to the army, Paine’s pen was as necessary and 
as formidable as its cannons, 

Paine was next elected Secretary to the Congress Foreign 
Affairs, with a salary of seventy dollars a month. Owing to a 
difference which arose between the French minister atid the 
American representative on the question of supplies, Paine wfotc^ 
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severely commenting on the proceedings. This gave rise to 
strong party feeling, which eventually ended in Congress passing 
a resolution of censure on Paine, which induced him to resign his 
appointment 

In the meantime, the army had fallen into such distress from 
want of necessaries that the officers dreaded mutiny and discon- 
tent. The Assembly were perplexed and discouraged, and had 
thoughts of yielding, when Paine came to the rescue by starting 
a relief fund j heading the list with five hundred dollars. It 
was resolved to establish a bank with the few funds collected for 
the relief of the army. This plan was carried out with the best 
results. It finally led to Congress appointing commissioners to 
negotiate an annual loan from France of a million sterling during 
the continuation of the war. Colonel Lawrence was appointed 
one of these commissioners, and sailed for France in Febniary 
1781, Paine accompanying him as a secretary, at his request. 
King Louis received him graciously. In little more than ten 
years the American secretary, who stood respectful and un- 
noticed in the presence of His Majesty of France, was to sit as 
one of his judges in a trial for life. The mission being conducted 
with satisfactory results, Paine returned to America. When peace 
was proclaimed, he published another Crisis ” of a , jubilant 
character, but the war left him no richer than it found him ; be 
made fame but no money by his writing. None of the proceeds 
of large editions had enriched his purse. He had an exalted ideal 
of an author’s duty, when his work is on political subjects. Late 
in life he remarked : “I could never reconcile it to my principles 
to make money by my politics or my religion. In a great affair, 
where the happiness of man is at stake, I love to work for 
nothing ; and so fully am I under the influence of this principle, 
that I should lose the spirit and the pride of it were I conscious 
that I looked for reward.” 

The State of New York presented Paine with a small estate of 
about three hundred acres of land, Pennsylvania voted him ;£’soo, 
but most of the other states rewarded him with praise only. 
General Washington wrote him a letter of approval, which he 
considered the best testimonial of all, and with it an invitation to 
visit him, which Ife' accepted. Paine's passion was politics but he 
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had a great taste for mechanics. His mechanical hobby was an 
iron bridge — a single arch of four hundred feet span, and twenty 
feet in height from the chorddine. The idea was suggested to 
him by a spider’s web, a section of which the bridge res^bled. 
He made a complete model of this work, but not having capital 
or convenient skill in the working of iron in America, he sailed 
for France to lay his model before the Acadkmie des Sciences, 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

General Causes— Withdrawal of the English Ambassador— Influence of 
English Aristocracy — Policy of Pitt — French Support to the Americans — 
Results — Louis XVI. — His Vacillating Policy— Scandalous Manners of the 
French Court — Comparison of French and English Royalists— English 
Sympathizers with the Revolution — Major Cartwright — Celebration of the 
Fall of the Bastille — Cartwright Denied Promotion —Results to France of 
the Revolution —Attitude of George III. and the Tory Party — ^Test and 
Corporation Acts. 

T he closing years of the eighteenth century and the opening 
ones of the nineteenth were full of interest, arising from the 
extraordinary events crowded into them. From 1793 to 1805 
was a period of war bptween England and France — a war which 
bore no features of resemblance to any of their previous contests. 
It did not originate in dynastic pretensions like the wars of the 
Plantagenets, in territorial cupidity tike those of Anne, in the 
interest’ of a petty electorate like those of George I., nor In 
colonial disputes like those of George* III. : it took its rise from 
opinion ; its course was moral. A great kingdom had fallen into 
anarchy, and her efforts to right herself from social and political 
disorders, alarmed the world. The French Revolution may be 
said to have commenced with the „assembly of the States General 
in 1789, when the Tiers Etat or Third Estate declared themselves 
the Legislature, and assumed the title of the National Assembly. 
It attained the climax on the 21st of January, 1793, when the king 
was executed. 'Ae interval was an unvarying scene of disorder 
and violence. \ 

The flattie of ^revolution, once kindled among a people so 
excitable as the French, spread rapicjly from the capital through 
the country, and ^ve rise to the most extravagant doctrines and 
pretensipui. In ||x months, all that had previously existed in 
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France had been subverted ; monarchy, nobility, the Church, 
corporations, laws, judicial establishments, and local boundaries ; 
all alike had fallen in rapid succession beneath the sweeping scythe 
of the National Assembly. In 1795 Assembly dissolved itself. 
It had sat three years, during which it had exercised legislative 
and executive power in a wonderful manner. Its glorious acts 
and criminal excesses are the theme of history. With a bold 
hand it smote into the dust a monarchy which the superstition of 
fourteen generations had consecrated. With remorseless energy 
it cUjiStroyed the dominant factions that successively rose in its 
own ranks. It acknowledged no distinctions, prescriptions, or 
privileges, save those of talent and patriotism, to which it opened 
a boundless career. Standing alone, it defeated the confederate 
despotisms of Europe. Its course was dazzling, often marked 
with fire, blood, and tears, but it reached its goal ; France was 
saved ; what was more, she was raised to a height of power she 
had never attained since the days of Charlemagne. 

France alone derived immediate benefit from these terrible 
convulsions, but her neighbours were horror-stricken with the 
bloody tragedies which were enacted at tlieir doors. For a time, 
at least, all political reform was arrested in England, Germany, 
Prussia, Spain, and Italy. Their respective governments viewed 
the new aspect of their Gallic neighbour with doubt and alarm. 
They saw that at one swopp she had rid herself of a profligate 
court, tyrannical feudal laws, a nobility and clergy exempt from 
taxation, an oppressive ecclesiastical establishment, of restrictions 
on the freedom of the press, and of countless other burdens which 
had well-nigh choked her very existence. Had the real sufferings 
of France been better known,* — the plots internal and external 
against her liberties, — it is probable that other nations who 
denounced her crimes would have been more tolerant of her 
offences. It was the old story of tyranny exciting reyenge, and 
revenge in turn blinding men to every consequence. AJU beheld 
the national frenzy, the flames, and desolation, but not their causes 
or their extenuation. Few reflected that the crimes of a great 
people, excited and maddehed by hunger and long oppression, 
were not the crimes or wishes of the nation; that la terrible 
danger menaced France ; that brute force could only be resisted 
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by brute force ; that a league of kings — themselves tyrants — had 
combined to dictate to France her social institutions, and that 
their intervention was solicited, encouraged, and promoted by 
domestic treason. It is now perfectly understood that nothing 
would have satisfied the discomfited royalists save the restoration 
of the ancient . despotism, which the people had impatiently 
flung into the balance and found woefully wanting. New life, 
by a terrible process, was breathed into the shattered frame of 
France, and had she been left to herself to recover the effects 
of the terrible fever, she would have formed a government which 
would have suited her actual conditions. What that form might 
be was certainly hot the business of any foreign nation. 

The truculent brutality of the Georgian period was never more 
basely exhibited than on the day when the linglish ambassador 
was withdrawn from France, simply because that country chose to 
do away with monarchy, and substitute a republic in its place. A 
few months afterwards, when France imitated the example set her 
by England in the preceding century of decapitating her king, 
the news of the death of that unfortunate monarch was immediately 
followed by the English cabinet ordering Chauvelin to quit the 
country. England, instead of giving her old rival a chance of 
rising from her prostrate condition, mingled in the fray with the 
other despots arrayed against France ; first as accessory, next as 
principal, and lastly single-handed. Thus i^mgland became 
wantonly involved in a war which Idstcd twenty years, during 
which it plunged all Euroi)e into confusion, and stopped the 
march of civilization for a whole generation. 

For a long time it was thought that England, after losing her 
American colonies, would cease to be powerful. The opposite 
was the case ; her trade increased, her manufactures flourished, 
her exchequer was full She had, in fact, reached a height of 
prosperity wholly unprecedented. At the commencement of the 
parliamentary session of 1792, both the King and the minister 
indulged in the most gratifying pictures of national happiness and 
prosperity. Pitt, down to the end of the year, cherished an idea 
that England might be able to preserve neutrality. 

But the impul^ which forced a collision could not be arrested 
by the most poweiful leader. Had Pitt held back, he would have 
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been thrust aside, and perhaps despised by the Very people whose 
imagination he had captivated. 

In England, it was the aristocratic order which first took fright 
at the doings of France. Foremost among them was George III,, 
who was shrewd enough to feel conscious of the influence likely 
to be wrought on his own order by the progress of the French 
Revolution. “If a stop,'* said he, “be not put to the French 
principles, there will not be a king left in Europe in a few years.” 
A similar apprehension influenced the peerage, the Church, the 
legal^nd the proprietary classes. Earls Stanhope and Lauder- 
dale were the only noblemen who openly defended the French 
Revolution : some were alarmists, like Burke and Windham ; and 
others, like Lords Portland, Spencer, Fitzwilliam, and Lough- 
borough, deserted their Liberal principles and flocked in a body 
to the ministerial standard. 

But while England was increasing in riches and population, 
the other European nations were not stationary. Within the past 
few years, the character of European society had advanced. The 
influence of a wealthy superstitious priesthood was circumscribed, 
four thousand five hundred monastic establishments were sup- 
pressed, and the flames of religious zeal, which for two centuries 
had kindled civil and religious discord, had sunk into ashes. 

By this time the younger Pitt had attained a degree of power 
equal to, if not greater than, that of his father. • He was the only 
minister who possessed the King’s entire confidence, and his mastery 
of the tactics of the House of Commons concealed from the people 
his woeful incapacity in dealing with the war. It is not easy to 
account for his silence on the question of reform, from 1785 to 1^92; 
that the country was indifierent and his opponents divided among 
themselves is hardly a sufficient solution of the problem. It must 
not be forgotten that Pitt inherited his father’s pride and love ol 
office, and may, therefore, have satisfied himself with the merit oj 
his own ministry, and believed that, as long as he presided ^ver th« 
State, he was himself security for good measures and popular 
rights.* Subsequent events proved how baseless this estimate was 
Well for him if he bad died in the year in which hU powei 
stood at its highest, and well for the nation too. Alter 
his career was a melancholy succession of blundeii^ whidb 
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nothing coaid palliate. His name from that time forth was 
associated with arbitrary government, with harsh laws harshly 
executed) cruel punishments indicted on political agitators, 
gagging bills, and the most costly and sanguinary of modern wars. 

Ktt^s foreign policy was open to grave censure. It was meddling 
and officious ; the old error of constantly interfering in the affairs 
of other countries was violently maintained. Elated by some 
small success in Holland, he was on the watch for objects of 
foreign intervention. Jealousy of Russian aggrandisement was 
ihe next pretext for vast warlike preparations, and in grandiloquent 
terms, the insignificant town’ of Oczakov was magnified into the 
key of Constantinople, and the pivot on which the European 
balance of power turned. The war, wantonly entered into with 
France, was approved by all parties and interests, except by a 
few persons who were only as dust in the balance concerning 
the determination of this great question. 

Pitt clung to the delusive hope that the fiscal resources of 
France would not hold out, and that the military struggle would, 
therefore, soon come to an end. He anticipated a continuance 
of the war for two years.j it extended over twenty. 

This war was begun, to stamp out democratic excesses, and not 
the crimes of cabinets ; commiseration was felt for the untimely 
death of the weak: French monarch, but none for the extinction of 
the nation. In 1791 the Poles reformed their government, and 
established a free Constitution. In fhe following year, Russia, 
with the concurrence of Prussia and Austria, overran their country, 
and forcibly put down their Constitution. Neither a democratic 
republic in France nor a constitutional monarch in Poland would 
satisSfy the caprice of royal despots. In 1793 Poland was dis- 
membered, and the next year Burke announced that her name was 
expunged from the map of Europe. England, all this time was an 
unmoved spectate^ of this annihilation of a member of the great 
Eur<^;)ean family, and expressed neither indignation at the injustice, 
nor alarm at the Ic^s of that balance of power which for a century 
precedii^^ it had t^en the almost Exclusive object of her foreign 
poliijr to maintain.!; In 1795 professed object of the war with 
France ^changed, fit was no longer against her form of govern 
iirrelig^{||, or her levelling doctrines, but against her 
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ambition and territorial aggrandisement. During those nine 
years a dreadful experiment had been made, by which rulers had 
learned the danger of tyranny, the people that of anarchy, and 
statesmen the risk arising from the interference of one nation in 
the internal affairs of another. 

At the time when King George’s small amount of brain faculty 
became obscured, a great social storm had struck Europe. France 
laboured under a complication of disorders. Reckless corruption 
and a selfish contempt for the interests of the nation during many 
yearg, at last drove the people to dissolve the existing frame of 
society. The Revolution was not brought about, as some suppose, 
by the influence of infidel opinions, by revolutionary doctrines 
propagated through the press, or by poems and epigrams. It was 
neither the sneers of Voltaire, the eloquence of Rousseau, nor the 
fancy of Diderot that brought the movement to a head. The press 
through France had for a century been working with the corrup- 
tions of the Court and the Church, and had taken its tone from 
the same source. These forces, whatever may have been their 
subsequent influence, were secqndary and not primary. 

It was when the abuses in the ecclesiastical and civil institutions 
reached a climax of rottenness, that the talent and wit of the 
times fanned the flame of insurrection. At the period in which 
France had an established Church, endowed with about five 
millions of revenue from tithes alone, and with nearly half the land 
of the kingdom, she assigned only a miserable pittance of about 
twenty pounds a year to the parochial or working clergy, while all 
the rest was a prey to the vices of a luxurious, idle, and dissolute 
hierarchy. Such, indeed, was the general irreligion of the higher 
orders, that the Vicar-General of the Bishop of Autun is reported 
to have said, “ The bishop is a very weak man ; he still believes in 
God.” The landed property of the country was so unequally 
divided, that one-third of it alone was in the hands of the lay com- 
munity ; the Church and the nobles possessed the rest. T^es were 
so unequally distributed that the largest of them all, yielding seven 
or eight millions, fell wholly upon the peasantry ; neither Church 
nor nobles paying a farthing towards the revenue. It was cal- 
culated that if an acre of land afforded three pounds’ worth of grass 
produce, nearly two pounds went to the revenue, eighth shillings 
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to the landlord, and only five shillings remained to the cultivator, 
which unjust taxation completed the distress of the people, and 
not unnaturally excited the violence which followed. The griev- 
ances arising from the feudal system were felt more severely in 
France than in any other country in Europe, and of all the 
changes effected by the Revolution there were none which went 
more nearly home to every Frenchman's heart than the famous 
decree which swept away all feudal privileges, and no subsequent 
dynasty has had the courage or the inclination to abolish the 
changes effected in the land laws. 

The struggle between liberty and despotism was watched with 
interest in England. The Tory section viewed it with exultation, 
seeing the French Government punished for the part France had 
taken towards England in her contest with the American colonies. 
The sanction France gave to the principle of popular resistance to 
constituted authority, confirmed by the King’s recognition of the 
infant American Republic, was considered an act done to spite 
a successful rival, and one little short of suicidal in regard to 
the monarchy. Through the example of America, the seed of 
liberty was sown broadcast among the French people, and soon 
gave rise to a desire for constitutional reform. A similar spirit 
pervaded a large portion of the British people, even * those who 
were opposed to the American war. France had a monarch 
unfitted to grapple with the difficulties of his position ; the people 
were disaffected, the national debt was epormous, and the ad- 
ministration was filled with abuses. A severe winter, accompanied 
with famine, drove the mass of the people to despair. The King 
tried to avert the danger by repeated concessions, which, however, 
came too late. 

There had been, indeed, at first some considerable sympathy in 
Blngland with the French Revolution, but this sentiment diminished 
when its excesses became known. I'he English government at 
first were in favour of it, believing it would end in the establish- 
ment of free institutions ; they took for granted that it had been 
the intention of ihe revolutionists to form a government in imita- 
tion of our constitution. In a speech upon the army estimates, Fox 
pvmsed the conduct of the French soldiers in refusing to act 
against the peop^, and said it took away many of his objections 
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to a standing army. This statesman accepted the French Revolu* 
tion, in spite of all its sinister accompaniments, as the dawn of 
European regeneration, and to the last defended its principles, 
and persisted in his hopes of its favourable termination, while he 
cordially disapproved of its excesses. Only a small section of the 
Whigs, however, went with him. His open sympathy with the 
Revolution provoked the anger of Burke, and eventually severed 
the strong friendship which had existed between them. 

If Louis XVI. had cordially united with the people in effecting 
the refbrms which the nation demanded, instead of allowing 
himself with ill grace to be driven forward to make only small 
concessions, it might have been better ; as it was, his duplicity 
and insincerity caused his own ruin. Louis XVI. was a weak 
monarch, with a capacity to obey rather than to govern ; besides, 
he was gross in his habits, and irresolute when the moment of any 
great crisis arrived. When stopped in his flight to Varennes, 
and destined to lose both his crown and his life, he made a 
hearty meal in the house of the postmaster, and declared that the 
Burgundy was the best he had* ever tasted. On the xoth of 
August, when he took refuge from the assault of the mob in the 
box of a shorthand writer, while his brave Swiss Guards were 
paying for their fidelity and his forgetfulness with their lives, 
he was eating a copious luncheon to the music of the cannon 
and musketry by which his defenders perished. The example 
set by his ancestors was not very elevating. The Court of 
Louis XIV. had been remarkable for elegance of manner, 
polished taste, and outward respect for religion ^ but this mask 
which captivated the brilliant imagination of Edmund Burke was 
but a thin screen, behind which lay concealed the utmost profligacy. 
The Regent Duke of Orleans and Louis XV. abandoned them- 
selves to the coarsest sensuality, and, with cynical contempt for 
public opinion, exposed to the world their own vices and 
baseness of their courtiers. The nobility followed suit^ they 
imitated their princes, and spent their lives in scandalous in- 
tjdgues. Aii government was centred in Paris, where the gentry 
raided, indulging in all kinds of vice, and seldom visiting their 
country ?eats, unless when, forced l!yi the pressure of the 
table, they went down to drain the slender pockets of their faihishisd 
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tenaptry« Nothing could be worse than the administration of 
ju^ice ; there were no checks to save the farmers from excessive 
ta^ion^ or the labourer from heartless oppression. The condition 
olf the people at large was that of .hopeless slavery and abject 
poverty, "the arbitrary nature of the French Monarchy, the cor- 
ruption of the Court, and the degraded condition of the peasantry 
were generally subjects of contemptuous comments among the 
enlightened classes of Great Britain ; the phrase “ slavery and 
wooden shoes ” expressing the sense entertained of the state of 
the French nation. 

Among the vices of Louis XV., two great scandals stood out 
more jirominently than all others — one degraded his Court, the 
other led to his death. Louis raised to the rank of mistress one 
of the most abandoned women of an infamous class ; a woman 
of obscure origin, born in a village of Lorraine. The lovers she 
had had in early youth were numerous. She was called “ Made- 
moiselle I’Ange at the King’s request ; the Comte du Barri 
gave her rank hy\ marrying her. She was next removed by the 
King to do the honours of the Court at Versailles. At that 
corrupt period, the position of King’s mistress was as good as 
an office of State. As an example, Madame du Barri caused 
Choiseul, one of the ablest of ambassadors, to be dismissed. In 
State affairs she showed skill, and her influence over the amorous 
monarch became unbounded. Like all favourites she was, of 
course, hated, and, to use the felicitous language of Bishop Burnet, 
**had ndne of the decencies of a mistress.” 

The other offensive scandal was the maintenance of a harem 
where young girls were secluded for the indulgence of the King’s 
pleasures. From one of these girls, only fourteen years of age, 
he caught the small-pox. The disease took a virulent form ; the 
monarch became a loathsome object, his body putrified long before 
the brea,th had left him ; all fled through fear of infection ; and thus 
XV. died jdeserted, despised, and alone, 
j Fpr, yeais Voltaire had kept up an incessant warfare ot 
^says and jokes against religion. Diderot and his brother writers 
taught their nuxxmrous followers to believe nothmg, to fear nothing, 
a^d to hope nothing. The courtiers, the aristocracy, and the 
higher clejgy admired Voltaire, and took every opportunity of 
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showing their contempt for religion. They lived licentiously 
themselves, and encouraged submission and ignorance among the 
people. None of the sceptics of that day could imagine a higher 
heaven than a state of society in which^ the nobles could indulge 
in. refined sensualism, and the lower classes would believe and 
tremble. 

A comparison has sometimes been instituted between Charles 1 . 
and his Parliament and Louis XVI. and his Assemblies, although 
the two offer but few features of resemblance. The nobility of 
England carried on the struggle on the soil of England ; some fell 
in the cause of royalty, others for the Parliament ; but neither 
party appealed to foreign aid. Not so the nobility of France ; 
although they numbered 150,000, they never raised the royal 
standard on French territory. They appeared in arms, not as 
Englishmen did at Naseby and Worcester ; they did not oppose 
an army to the Jacobin levies on French soil, at Soissons or 
Joyous ; and so far as they may be said to have fought at all, they 
did so in the van of the Prussian army or as the followers of an 
English admiral, thereby taking Xhe degraded position of mendi- 
cants fpr foreign assistance. • 

The proximity of England to France, and the degree of freedom 
allowed in this country, made it impossible that she could alto- 
gether escape the revolutionary enthusiasm which agitated her 
neighbour. The theory of the British Constitution was more 
favourable to liberty than that of any other nation in Europe ; but 
it had never been carried out to its full length or breadth. While 
liberty was ostentatiously proclaimed, its spirit was evaded, and a 
wide margin was allowed for a despotic monarch to exercise his 
tendencies. Major Cartwright, in a letter to the President of the 
Committee of the Constitution of the States General, i8th August^ 
says : “ Degenerate must be the heart which expands not with 
sentiments of delight at what is now transacting in the National 
Assembly of France. The French, sir, are not only asserting 
their own rights, but they are asserting and advancing the general 
liberties of mankind. But in the sacred name of PVeedom and 
Virtue let her be warned to shun those deplorable errors through 
means of which the English Constitution has fallen a victim to 
corruption. At the period of our Revolution, the I.»e^slature 
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declared aad enacted in loose general terms that popular elections 
ought to be free, and that Parliaments ought to be frequently held, 
but the more minute rights and provisions on which alone that 
freedom of election and the benefit of frequent sessions of Parlia- 
ment were to depend, our ancestors unfortunately omitted.” 

The political intoxication of the admirers of the Revolution 
was so great that few were able to express or exercise a sober 
judgment on so unprecedented an event. One old gentleman 
thought he saw a rift in the thunder clouds which darkened the 
political atmosphere, and when the negotiations of Lisle were 
signed, congratulated Burke on its termination. ‘‘The Revo- 
lution over ! ” exclaimed Burke in astonishment. “ Why, my 
lord, it is not begun ; as yet you have only heard the first music ; 
you’ll see the actors presently ; but neither you nor I shall live to 
witness the end of the drama.” 

It is now nearly one hundred years since that prediction was 
uttered, and the drama is not yet closed, while the deep murmur 
of profound dissatisfaction from the large towns and capitals is 
scarcely yet making ^itself heard in the Senate. The feeling of 
class hatred, engendered from a variety of causes, but especially 
from that of an oppressive plutocracy, was never more fervent and 
sincere than in our own day. ’ 

The French Revolution was hailed by the friends of liberty as the 
commencement of a new era in tho history of mankind. If any 
government needed change it was that of France, for it had forfeited 
all claim to the suffrage of the people, and rendered her unworthy" 
of their support. Despotism, corruption, profligacy, and extrava- 
gance characterized the Court of the Bourbons, and poisoned the 
fountains of virtuous and well-ordered society, from the domestic 
circle to the bench of justice. The lives, the liberties, and the 
properties of the subject were liable to be sacrificed at any moment 
under authority for mercenary considerations. And the pernicious 
exit.mpi^ of the .Court gave a vicious tinge to the various grada- 
tions of society 4own to the lowest. It is not the object of this 
work to give a history of the French Revolution, but rather to 
exhibit its reflex^ction upon English society, by stating such facts 
as had a .quickening influence in our own country. 

The violent o^break in the neighbouring country presented an 
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extraordinary spectacle to the reflecting mind, and the hopes 
derived from the emancipation of an enslaved people could not but 
excite pleasure in the hearts of all to whom the rights of their fellow- 
men were dear. Cartwright, among some of the friends oif liberty 
in England, attended a meeting to celebrate the demolition of 
the Bastille, and.was in consequence informed by the Duke of 
Newcastle that, consistently with his political principles, he (the 
duke) could not promote him to the then vacant colonelcy of the 
regiment of militia to which he belonged. 

No one more deeply regretted the execution of the King of 
France than Cartwright, while -he protested with equal vehemence 
against the injustice of the sacred name of liberty suffering for 
an act emanating from ** the mean, revengeful spirit of a small 
faction, the demagogues of an ignorant rabble, contaminated by all 
the vices which in a succession of ages grew out of a, despotism 
in a vicious and overgrown capital.” 

The benefits France reaped from the Revolution may be 
briefly summed up as follows : — ^The old monarchy was overthrown 
never to be constructed on its ancient principles ; aristocracy 
received a blow from which it has never recovered j the monopoly 
of the soil, as well as all other monopolies, was destroyed, and 
industiy of every kind set free ; taxes, oppressive by their amount, 
and infinitely more so by the inequality with which they had been 
levied, were withdrawn ; privileges of all sorts ceased j a code of 
laws adapted to the new order of things was prepared and set in 
" force ; the rule of succession to property was changed, and the 
abominable and iniquitous principle of primogeniture for ever 
abrogated ; a new order of men was planted on the soil, who, 
as they derived their titles from the Revolution, were deeply 
interested in maintaining the rights it had created. . The 
country prospered as the people felt and saw their power,, and 
the career which ambition opened to all classes was bO|j|ndle$s. 
Genius, talent, and virtue became the only titles to honour and 
the only passport to office. Hereditary wisdom was lauj^ed to 
scorn; emulation and enterprise had full scope for their exertfeos; 
industry was protected, commerce encoursged, the useful .arts 
.improved by the contributions of science, the dne arts encotir^ed, 
not by the; patronage of a titled aristocracy, but by a thriying and 
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happy population. These are some of the results of the Revolu- 
tion, which can only be contemplated with satisfaction by those 
who have made themselves acquainted with the previous social 
ahd political condition of France. To descant on the horrors of 
the Revolution, and the sufferings and misery which attended its 
march, without taking into account the unlimited benefits to which 
it gave birth, is to shut one^s eyes to the obvious truth, that the 
wounds which that movement inflicted were temporary, while the 
advantages it conferred must, from their very nature, be perma- 
nent It cannot be denied that it was those “ fanatical fiends ” 
who, by their sanguinary energy, saved France. • 

While the various political clubs were spreading democratic 
opinions throughout England, George III. was disinclined to 
make any concession to the Liberal party, and this disinclination 
seemed to increase with his age and infirmity. He went so far 
as to believe that the concession of the Crown in France had 
been the chief cause of the Revolution. The English clergy, 
considered as a hierarchy always necessary to the support of 
royalty, warmly seconded the King, and raised the old cry, **The 
Church is in danger,’’ terrified by the fate of their Romish 
brethren on tlie other side of the Channel. 

For some time past the Tories had viewed with alarm the 
increase of dissent, and now began to call for measures of prose- 
cution, while on the other hand the intelligent clashes were petition- 
ing for ^reform and toleration. The revolution in France was 
set up as a sufficient argument against reform in England, and 
the designs of the Dissenters were made to justify the continuance 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. The intelligent reader does 
not require to be told what those Acts were, but perhaps a brief 
account of their history may be advisable. For centuries it had 
been a settled maxim in England that the only effectual way to 
convert a heroic was to put him to death, entirely overlooking the 
fact that the ^rorst use to which one can put a man is to make a 
corpse of hini This view was not confined to any particular 
section of religion ; it wa.s common to all, wherever religious 
pO^Cr becam^ dominant. The civil wars in England dealt a 
^v&e "Wow to the Church. When monarchy was restored, 
advantage wa$ taken of a pretended dread of Romanism, to 
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obtain the consent of the Nonconformists in making laws &voitr« 
able to Episcopacy, which laWf were eventually turned against the 
Dissenters themselves* Blackstone says : In order to pfesetve 
the Established Church against perils from infidels, Turks, Jews, 
heretics, Papists, and sectaries, there are two bulwarks erected— 
the Test and Corporation Acts. By the former, enacted in 1661, 
no person can be legally elected to any office relating ^to the 
government of any city or corporation, unless within twelve 
months before he has received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
according to the rites of the Church of England ; and he is also 
enjoinSl to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy at the 
same time that he takes the oath of office, or, in default of either 
of these requisites, such election shall be void. The other, called 
the Test Act, enacted in 1688, directs all officers, civil and military, 
to take the oaths and make the declaration against transubstantia- 
tion in any of the King’s courts at Westminster, or at the 
quarter sessions, within six months after their admission ; and also 
within three months to receive the sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of England in some public church, imme- 
diately after Divine service and sermon, and ^o deliver into court 
a certificate thereof, signed by the minister and churchwardens, 
and also to prove the same by two credible witnesses, upon forfei- 
ture of ;£*5 oo, and disability to hold the same office.” 

Those two relics of a barbarous Puritan spirit contributed more 
to lower than advance the cau^je of truth and religion. Fox, in 
1 790, brought forward a motion to repekl‘*them ; Burke, however, 
strongly opposed the motion, stating that “ tolerant feelings were 
a thing unknown among the party wfio were prying loudest for 
toleration, that, according to the doctrines set forth by the Dissen- 
ters, the Church of Rome was a common strumpet, the Kirk of 
Scotland a kept mistress, and the Church of England an equivocal 
lady of easy virtue between one and the other.” It is needless to 
say the motion was negatived. 

The Tory feeling of the day was exhibited in caricatures, 
one of which exhibited Drs. Price, Priestley, and Lord Stanhope 
addressing the people in their respective characters. The three 
leading Dissenters occupy a lofty pulpit, and beat the “drum eccle- 
siastic ” in the chapel of sedition. Price closes his discourse thus - 
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And novir let us pray fervently for the abolition of all limited and 
unlimited monarchy, for the annihilation of ecclesiastical revenues 
and endowments, for the extinction of all orders of nobility in 
civil society, and that anarchy and disorder may, by our pious 
efforts, prevail through the universe.” The Doctor holds in his 
hands a paper inscribed, “ The prayers of the congregation are 
desired fQ| the success of the patriotic members of the National 
Assembly now sitting in France.*’ Another figure is seen tearing 
to pieces a tablet inscribed with the Thirty-nine Articles. Among 
the congregation we see Fox shouting, “Hear! hear!” Lord Stan- 
hope is seen demolishing the Act of Parliament for the uniformity 
of common prayer and the administration of the sacraments ; and 
several other Radicals, some of whom are busy clearing away 
debris^ including mitres, communion cups, Bibles, and similar 
articles. Through the window we perceive the people at work 
pulling down church steeples, and an angel is seen flying away 
with the cross. The Tory press in this way threw contempt on 
every effort made by the few independent minds who tried to 
bring about a wholesome change from corruption to purity. 
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R evolution means nothing more than the transfer of 
political power from one set of holders to another. The 
framework of our present government is the result of two revolu- 
tions, and the condition of the country is now imperatively calling 
for a third. Supreme power was first wrung from the grasp of 
the feudal nobles ; and again a great change was efiected by the 
unresisted expulsion of James II. The congested population of 
the country now seeks to strike down a juggling hereditary aristo- 
cracy, which has slowly but steadily invaded the most vital rights 
of the people. The extensive growth of modern commerce has 
fostered a new enemy more cruel and not less grasping, which 
has rapidly impoverished the people by denying the workers a 
proportionate share in the profits of the wealth which their labour 
has accumulated, or any participation in the colpsssd fortunes 
which these slaves have helped to make. Both classes — ttot is 
to say, the aristocracy and the plutocracy-^have opJ>osp4 
measure for the benefit of the people, and have yield^ opjy when 
necessity forced a concession. 
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The defect of the great Revolution of 1688 was that sufficient 
power was not taken to ensure to the people the election of all 
their own representatives, or a sufficient control over those whose 
nomination was in their own hands* The aristocracy, emanci- 
pated from the king’s control, and united among themselves by 
blood and intermarriage, gained unlimited power over the House 
of Comnibns by means of the close boroughs. This power hardly 
differed from that exercised by their ancestors during the feudal 
period, except in the underhand manner in which they used it. 
So long as the majority of the House of Lords were united, their 
influence over the other House gave them the power of controlling 
its deliberations, until at last it became dangerous to let the 
people see how they were hoodwinked. 

The House of Commons was almost filled by nominees and 
creatures of the peers ; only a small number of its members were 
really elected by the people. The united body secured itself 
from any encroachment from the masses by passing an Act for 
septennial parliaments. Upon this unjustly-elected corporation 
devolved every department of government, and thus the power 
of the State, executive as well as legislative, became vested in 
the House of Commons, or, in other words, in those noblemen 
and that small part of the commonalty who had the privilege 
of nominating members. For centuries the whole power of the 
State was lodged in the hands of a small faction, whose interests 
were in opposition to those of the whole community. The reign 
of force was followed by the reign of intrigue and corruption. It 
is not difficult to see that whoever was supported by the makers 
of the House of Commons was master of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. To Walpole belonged the distinction of being the first to 
discover the n^thod of always securing a majority. He was the 
first who dared publicly to act on the principle that even a noble- 
man might have his price. The large sums of money at his 
disposal, and the number of sinecure appointments in his gift, 
wett liberally implied to secure followers, even at the hazard of 
drklhihg ffie E)^hequer. 

' With the exception of Chatham, all Walpole’s successors, Whig 
add Tory iike|. adopted the same method of bribery. As the 
cotih^^ its territory, greater means of corruolion were 
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placed at the disposal of the Ministry, and the number of such 
offenders increased. At first, the buyers and sellers of power had 
modesty enough to be ashamed of their disgraceful traffic, and the 
grace to conceal it at the expense of a lie. They, however, by 
degrees grew so brazened as to avow their profession openly. They 
next attempted to check the diffusion of knowledge under the 
cries of sedition, irreligion, and immorality. The passions of the 
multitude were pandered to, as was proved, among a thousand 
other instances, by the destruction of Priestley^s house, books, and 
app^atus at Birmingham. 

Under an outward show 'of free institutions, we have been 
governed since 1688 by an oligarchy, limited in number and 
rapacious in character. Its rapacity has increased as it has grown 
older in deceit and oppression. The spirit which awakened at 
the Reformation, and triumphed at the Revolution, although 
suppressed, has never been extinguished. The language of Defoe 
was caught up in America by Franklin and Jefferson, and their 
voices were echoed here by Price and Priestley. The example 
of France encouraged the love of liberty. Bold words were 
uttered, the sound of which still tingles in 'our ears. From that 
time to this, though liberty has been trodden down, there has 
always been a small party in this country who have tried to 
uphold it. The nation is now asserting its right to govern itself, 
and will succeed, although the interested are trying their best to 
prevent it The sceptre, which has long been slipping from the 
aged hands of the oligarchy, must finally be grasped by the people. 
Those who manage the affairs of State must in future be the 
nominees of the nation, identified with its interests, and of 
approved skill and honesty. National happiness must become 
the aim of the Government ; not to hold out a mere bonus to the 
people, with the object of alluring them to serve its private 
purposes. A radical reform in our institutions must be begun 
and unflinchingly prosecuted. The machine of State must be 
put in good order. The curse of bit-by-bit reformers is, that> by 
introducing a good regulation into a bad system, they only increase 
the mischief. All the harm that results is then attributed to the 
innovation, not to the old rooted abuses, whose contaminating 
touch turns even good into evil. They ** sew new cloth upon old 
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garments, making the rent worse;" for good regulations are only 
available under a good system. If a sound and honest radicalism 
be set up against an unsound and dishonest one, the dangerous 
part of those who now call themselves Radical will soon be reduced 
to their true value. The abuses of all existing ministers, whether 
Toiy or Liberal, should be disowned, and education in all its 
branches cultivated. No need of hurry or force ; no occasion for 
disturbance or violent changes. In the past the great object of 
government — the good of the governed — was not even acknow- 
ledged. Our oligarchy was the legitimate successor of kings by 
Divine right. The people were an engine, which he who managed 
to scramble into power might use in any measure to secure his 
own purposes. These purposes were all dictated by avarice, 
ambition, or love of show. At last it dawned upon the people 
to take a personal interest in their own government. The cry 
for economical reform, inaugurated by the Yorkshire Association,, 
took its rise from the distresses of the country, and finally drifted 
towards distrust of the Crown. The agitation which resulted 
from it gave birth to various political societies, which sprang up- 
in the towns and country villages ; debating clubs were formed 
in every tavern, and meetings were held in the tea-gardens and 
fields around London. Similar associations were established in 
all the large manufacturing towns in the kingdom. The Con- 
stitutional and Corresponding Societies were the most pro- 
minent of the number. The object of each was to obtain 
parliamentary reform. The Constitutional had no fixed plan 
to effect its object ; while the other was based, for the most part,, 
on the lines laid down by the Duke of Richmond, as declared 
in his celebrated “ Letter to Colonel Sharraan." Their ostensible 
aim went no further than to bring about such changes in the system* 
of electing the representative body as might enlarge the electorate 
and shorten the duration of parlianfents. But they were charged 
with views of another kind : they were accused of an enmity to- 
the present Con^itution, and of covering, under pretence of legal 
reformed radical design to destroy it fundamentally, and introduce 
a republican form of government That such designs were har- 
boured by many. of them is not to be denied; but that the impu- 
tation was applicable to all cannot with truth be asserted. 
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The Conresponding Society had mote than thirty branches, many 
•of them enrolling over six hundred members. The society con- 
templated spreading itself continually from division to division, 
and each division produced subdivisions, and so on ad infinitum^ 
till the whole country was covered with a network of communities, 
corresponding with and embracing a great number of other 
societies. The Constitutional Society had a separate organi- 
zation almost equally formidable. These assemblies created an 
extravagant alarm in the minds of many, who feared that the 
action of the French revolutionists, as well as their modes of 
addffess, would be imitated by the people of this country. 
Most of the new societies which sprang up in England were 
modelled on the plan of the French Jacobin clubs; titles were 
dispensed with, and the term citizen was largely adopted. Burke’s 
denunciation of the revolutionists had the effect of inspiring the 
minds of the wealthy classes with a horror of all kinds of reform. 
It was not the French Revolution itself, but his “ Reflections ” 
on it, followed by other works of the same kind, more particu- 
larly his denial therein of the principles asserted at the Revolution 
of 1688, that brought forward the author of “The Rights of Man,” 
and stirred up the controversy which alarmed the Government. 
When the people of France had overthrown despotic authority, 
Burke questioned their right to do so. He denied the very 
foundation upon which the Revolution of 1688 rested, — ^viz., the 
right of the people to change their government, — ^and asserted, 
in the teeth of his Majesty’s title to the Crown, that no such 
right in the people existed. Paine maintained the contrary in 
his answer, and, having mixed with the controversy many harsh 
and coarse remarks on the English Monarchy, gave needless 
offence ; but this was collateral to the great object of his work, 
which was to maintain the rights of the people to choose their 
own government. - , 

The dread of anarchy led to strong measures on the part of 
the Government, and to some extreme proceedings, which were 
questioned at the time, and afterwards shown to be both impolitic 
^d mi^hievOus. Mr« Pitt, who began his pohtical in 
the ranks of the reformers, had drifted away firom them. Von 
attaining oflSjce. His conduct up to 1 792 was friendly, tq^ids 
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the pieople^s rights and liberties ; but after that he showed a 
rancorous desJre to punish his former associates; henceforth 
the reformer became the prosecutor. Pitt yielded to the current 
of public feeling, and became its exponent rather than its guide. 
It was with the entire consent of the upper classes that he 
waged war with France, statmg that the object was the de- 
struction of the Jacobin government, and the emancipation of 
that country from republican despotism. This war met with 
the entire approbation of the Tory faction, who called it de- 
fensive, although England had provoked it ; there was no state- 
ment that it was to continue till the French Monarchy was 
restored, but a vague intimation was held out that peace would 
be made when a stable government had been secured. By 
endeavouring to preserve the balance of power, England became 
involved with several European nations, some of which were 
pauper states, whom we supplied with funds to carry on the war 
thereby oppressing our own country with excessive taxation. 
The public debt then amounted to one hundred and thirty 
millions I a sum which was doubled in twelve years. Pittas elo- 
quence won the confidence of the upper class, and his mastery 
of the House of Commons enabled him to conceal from the 
multitude his incapacity for, and deficiency in, true states- 
manship. He maintained, in opposition to those who sought for 
peace with France, that it would be futile to propose to negotiate 
with a government whom no treaty Would bind, and who set at 
defiance all the laws of human society. 

England, for centuries past has contained a number of specula- 
tive republicans, but most of those who were strenuous advocates 
for parliamentary reforhi were no less determined friends to 
monarchy. A Contrary supposition would involve Mr. Pitt and 
some of the most distinguished ministers in the charge of 
republicanism. ' No prosecution or even accusation had been 
commenced against the reformers. It was not till 1792 that 
the Government took any formal notice of their transactions. 
Towatds the end of that year there was a great alarm caused by 
the mtrmur of aMangerous con^racy got up by the demcicratic 
patty, Tfie di!|>ute between the higher and lower orders of 
society became ;.every day more violent, and threatened very 
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saious consequences. While the newly-organized parties became 
t;he common mouthpiece of discontent, Government was informed 
of their proceedings, and lost no time in arresting some men in 
Edinburgh, and seizing their papers. 

In the beginning of 1793, James Tytler, a chemist, who had 
written an inflammatory address, was charged with sedition, 
and tried before the Court of Justiciary; and, not appearing, 
was outlawed. His bail was estreated to the amount of the 
bond. The burden of his offence appeared to be that he 
assorted that all unrepresented classes were robbed and enslaved, 
and recommended them to pay no more taxes until universal 
suffrage was established Three days after this (8th January,. 
1793), Morton, Anderson, and Craig, printers, were put upon 
their trial, and charged with sedition ; for having come into the 
Castle of Edinburgh with the intention of seducing a corporal 
and some soldiers. The three men were sentenced to nine 
months' imprisonment, and to find security for their good be- 
haviour for three years. The gravity of their offence rested on 
being connected with one of the political societies, and having 
drunk as a toast, “ George the Third and. last, and damnation to 
all crowned heads.'* Booksellers who vended Paine's “ Rights of 
Man,” or any political pamphlet calling attention to representa- 
tion, were arrested and punished. But no more public attention 
was attracted to those Scotch trials than to others of a similar 
kind which had taken place in England, until proceedings were 
commenced against Thomas Muir, Esq., and the Rev. Thomas 
Fyshe Palmer. 

The former was a brilliant young barrister, who espoused the 
cause of the people with more enthusiasm than discretion. He 
was charged with being a member of the political societies, and 
with being intimate with the English^ French, and Irish reformers, 
notably Hamilton Rowan, the leader of the United Irishmen ; all 
of which he admitted. He presided at a meeting in Edinburgh, 
the proceedings and language at which were said toSresemble 
those pf the French National Assembly. He was apprehended 
with a copy of Paine's works m his possession. So far from in- 
dulging blood-thirsty intentions, this young man had visited 
France in order to use his influence with the leading revolutionists, 
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to whom he was known, to mitigate the fate of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. Muir defended himself with great ability. He h^ld 
that the societies to which he belonged had never entertained 
any other notion than that of reforming a part of the Constitu- 
tion; that in Great Britain we wanted no revolution, but only 
moderate reform; that he reprobated the doctrine of equality, 
as it implied violation of property ; asserted that its equal divi- 
sion was a chimera which could never be realized, and declared 
that he had endeavoured to promote the self-education of the 
people. The witnesses in his favour seemed to be on the 
whole of a more respectable kind than those produced against 
him. The evidence for the prosecution failed completely in 
proving any intention on the part of the prisoner, or of any 
society with which he was connected, having had recourse to in- 
surrection, riot, or any act of violence. Muir, with hundreds of 
others, had been guilty of imprudence ; even — legally — he might 
have been guilty of conduct not strictly justifiable in every respect, 
but the court and the public prosecutor maintained that his 
offences fell little short of high treason. The Lord Advocate and 
the judges spoke with rare violence, calling the prisoner “ that 
demon of mischief,” that pest of Scotland, who had intended 
to revolutionize these countries in the manner of France,” etc., 
etc. The Lord Chief Justice's clerk in summing up, took several 
things for granted which assuredly were not proved, and a degree 
of severity was exhibited which made men expect a renewal of 
the days of Scroggs and Jeffreys. The jury found the prisoner 
guilty, and their lordships agreed that the proper punishment for 
him was transportation for fourteen years. He made a brilliant 
defence, but his eloquence did him no service with the jury ; the 
applause with which it was received in the court was construed 
into a proof and exaggeration of his guilt, or of the perilous 
and disaffected state of a part of the country. Any allusion to 
reform was regarded with horror, as the term was considered 
equivalent to revolution. 

The Rev. Thomas Fyshe Palmer was not a native of Scotland, 
but an Englishihan who had settled in that country. He came 
<^f a good Bedfot’dshire family, was educated at Eton, and obtained 
a fellowship in Queens’ College, Cambridge. He was ordained in 
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the Church of England, but became a Unitarian on the perusal 
of Dr. Priestley*s controversial works. The sincerity of Ids con- 
version was tested by the sacrifices he made, which included 
an estrangement from his family and friends. Palmer went to 
Scotland, and, after occupying a pulpit in Montrose for some time, 
removed to Dundee, where he found some difficulty in instilling 
liberal principles into the minds of the rigid Calvinists. Palmer 
was a man of the purest reputation, with zeal as strong as that of 
an apostle. His* correspondence with Muir on political subjects 
causgd a strong friendship to exist between them. He was first 
charged with writing and publishing an ** Address to the People 
from the Dundee Club.’’ In point of fact, he never wrote it, and 
one of the witnesses avowed himself the author. Palmer had re- 
vised it for the press, amending the spelling and grammar; and it 
further appeared that he had struck out some passages altogether, 
and softened the language of others. The jury brought in a ver- 
dict of ** Guilty,” and the sentence was seven years* transportation. 

The result of these trials did not check the ardour of the 
reformers* On the 28th of October, a convention, called the 
** British Convention,” assembled at Edinburgh, under the 
presidency of Mr. John Maclntire, and delegates were received 
from political societies in London, Sheffield, Glasgow, Perth, 
and a score of other towns. Mr. William Skirving, a friend of 
Muir and Palmer, and Secretary to the Convention, read letters 
from some of the English clubs, signed by Thomas Hardy and 
others. Among them was one setting forth the necessity of 
applying for universal suffrage and annual parliaments to the King, 
and not to the British Parliament. The Convention continued 
sitting for several days, conducting its proceedings in close imita- 
tion of the great mother society in Paris. There was, however, 
one very notable difference — the Scotch generally opened and 
closed their sittings with prayer. Fresh deputations continued to 
arrive from other affiliated or corresponding societies, and with 
this accession of strength the Convention became boldef. Muir, 
from his prison in the Tolbooth, communicated with the assem- 
bled delegates, and identified his opinions and principles with 
theirs. Subscriptions were set on foot for defraying the public 
charges of the Convention, which did not exceed iix. 
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Mkigarott and Gerald presented themselves as delegates from 
London, and were received with acclamation. Various questions 
were discussed at these meetings, which continued till the 4th 
of December, when it was announced that the Edinburgh magis- 
trates intended to break up the Convention and disperse its 
members. On the next day the President announced that 
Margarott and several other delegates had been arrested. He 
had scarcely finished his announcement, when the Lord Provost, 
attended by the magistrates of Edinburgh and a little army ot 
constables, invaded the place, and intimated that, unless the meet- 
ing dissolved quietly, he had orders to disperse it by force. After 
a short unctuous prayer from Citizen Gerald, who petitioned the 
Lord of Hosts to be a pillar of fire to them as He had been to 
their fathers of old, to enlighten and direct them, and to be to 
their enemies a pillar of cloud, of darkness, and confusion ; the 
delegates and deputies of the British Convention dispersed. 

Skirving in vain tried to rally the scattered forces of the Con- 
vention. On the 6th of January, 1794, he was brought before the 
Court of Justiciary, and condemned to fourteen years’ transporta- 
tion. On the 13th of* the same month Margarott was put upon 
his trial before the same court, and was sentenced on the following 
day to the same term of transportation as Skirving and Muir. 
Gerald, another of the English delegates, had a similar sentence 
passed on him. , 

It was generally thought that the punishment of these men was 
too severe. In consideration of the public feeling, Mr. Adam moved 
in the House of Commons for leave to bring in a bill making altera- 
tion in the criminal law of Scotland, and for allowing appeals from 
the High Court of Justiciary, from which there was no appeal in 
matters of law. . Fox and Sheridan supported this motion, but Pitt 
and Dundas vehemently opposed any attempt to change or alter 
the sentence, as an undue interposition between the decision of a 
competent court and its execution. Leave was refused to bring in 
the bill, but eventually Mr. Pitt was obliged to allow a petition 
frorri . Mr. Palmar to be received, referring to the injustice of the 
sentence passed on him by the Court of Justiciary. Mr. Adam 
said that the piinishment provided for leasing- making ” (the 
Clime for whkh|the. two me ought to have been indicted) was 
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fine, imprisonment, or banishment ; that transportation was conse- 
quently illegal, and he further gave it as his opinion that the trial 
had been unfair and oppressive, arbitrary and unwarrantable. 

Mr. Fox mentioned that one of the Lords of Justiciary had said 
that no man had a right to speak of the Constitution unless 
he possessed landed property, and another of the judges had 
asserted that since the disuse of torture there was no adequate 
punishment for sedition. Pitt, Dundas, and Windham defended 
the Scotch Coiirt and its sentence. The majority of the House 
seerped to agree with them, and Mr. Adam’s motion was nega- 
tived by 17 1 against 32. Motions for an examination of the 
trials of Muir and Palmer were also made in the Upper House by 
Earls Stanhope and Lauderdale. They were negatived by a vast 
majority ; then the Lord Chancellor carried a resolution that 
there was no ground for interfering with any of the criminal courts 
of justice as now established, thereby putting an end to discussion 
on the subject 

What remains to be told of the histories of Muir, Palmer, 
Margarott, and Gerald is of great interest. The two former were 
brought from Leith on board a revenue cutter, and, on the 19th 
of December, 1792, were delivered into the custody of Duncan 
Campbell, contractor for the hulks at Woolwich. Here they were 
confined among common felons, but were permitted to see their 
friends. Among those who l^astened to meet them in the hulks 
was Dr. Priestley. One can imagine the pleasure the interview 
with this eminent man must have given poor Palmer. Skirving 
and Margarott were put on board the same convict ship, the 
Surprise^ which, being obliged to wait for convoy to a certain 
latitude, did not sail for New South Wales until the end of April. 
Before leaving the Thames, it was discovered that the character 
of Margarott did not stand high; on the voyage he quarrelled 
with his brother delegates, and was accused of heading a con- 
spiracy to seize the ship in order that he might carry her into 
some foreign port. All four arrived at Port Jackson at the end of 
October,, and were not long afterwards joined by Gerald, They 
were treated kindly by the governor and the few respectable 
inhabitants of the new penal colony; houses were allotted to 
Muir, Skirving, and Palmer, near to each other, but Margarott 
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was accommodated with a lodging at some distance from them. 
Palmer wrote to his friends that they had no cause to complain 
of any want of civility. He and Skirving employed themselves in 
cultivating the land allotted to them, and both sent home favour- 
able accounts of the climate, country, and the fertility of the soil. 

Muir, shortly after his arrival, effected his escape to South 
America. He was at San Sebastian, Rio Janeiro, in July 1794. 
From South America he took passage to Spain, on board a 
Spanish ship, in 1796, when Spain had made peace with the 
French, and declared war against England. During the voyage 
he was in great danger, for the ship in which he sailed was 
attacked by a British frigate ; he fought bravely, receiving a 
wound in the head from a cutlass, but had he been captured he 
would have been hanged. On his arrival in Spain he was cast 
into prison, where he languished until Talleyrand applied for and 
obtained his release in the name of the French Republic. Muir 
then repaired to P'rance, where he soon died, and in a quiet corner 
of the cemetery of Bordeaux, where the warm sun lies heavy, the 
impetuous, fiery-hearted patriot found a resting-place, in which 
arbitrary power or political injustice could no longer disturb him. 

Gerald, who was in very bad health when he left England, died 
soon after his arrival in New South Wales, and Skirving did not 
long survive him. Palmer live^i nearly two years beyond the 
term of his transportation, and mighf have returned to England it 
he had not taken an adventurous course. At tlie beginning of 
1800, he was allowed to embark in a vessel, which he and some 
others had purchased, with the intention of going to New Zealand 
to take a cargo of timber for the Cape of Good Hope market. 
The ship, principally the property of Palmer, was soon found 
to be a very crazy craft, and though only provisioned for 
six months, they spent twenty-six weeks in New Zealand, where 
they could obtain no supplies suitable for a long sea voyage. 
Famishing, and deficient in the sciences of geography and naviga- 
tion, they bea^ about the great Pacific, wandering in search of 
provisions front one group of islands to another, and never hitting 
on a land of plenty until they got to the island of Goraa, where 
they ran their ; leaking vessel on a reef, and well-nigh lost her 
^md themselvek Having, by the friendly assistance of the 
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natives, repaired the ship and obtained supplies, they resolved to 
go, not to the Cape of Good Hope, but to China. Meeting, how- 
ever, with contrary winds, they made little way ; their provisions 
were soon exhausted, and the ill-repaired vessel began to open 
at the seams. To escape the risk of starving or drowning, they 
ran into an island belonging to the Spanish, who seized their 
vessel and made them prisoners of war, but otherwise treated 
them with kindness and hospitality. After remaining here about 
eighteen months, Palmer died of dysentery in the beginning of 
June 1802. 

The only one of the five who returned to England was 
Margarott, the least respectable. In 1812, he appeared before 
a committee of the House of Commons appointed to examine 
the transport system. He died in 1815, while a subscription was 
being raised for his relief. 

Such was the fate of some of the pioneers of a movement 
which had for its object the interest of the masses. Whether 
in Galilee or Glasgow the same conditions of suffering must be 
fulfilled. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ENGLISH POLITICAL SOCIETIES. 
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and the Pickpocket — Government Defeat — Victory of the People, 

i 

B efore the departure of the condemned Scottish reformers 
from the Thames, two political trials had been begun and 
terminated in England, A bookseller of Bishopsgate Street, 
named Eaton, was brought before the City court at the Old 
Bailey, on an indictment for publishing a seditious libel, entj^led 
“ Politics for the People ; or, Hogs’ Wash.” Eaton was acquitted ; 
English juries not being so easily influenced as those of Edin- 
burgh. It was soon apparent that it was as difficult for the Crown 
lawyers to obtain verdicts in England as it was easy for their 
brethren to obtain them in Scotland. 

The greatest defeat the Government sustained was in the case 
of Walker, a merchant of Manchester, with six others. They were 
tried at the Lancaster assizes on the and of April, for conspiracy 
to overthrow the Constitution and Government, and to aid and assist 
the French id case they should invade the kingdom. Walker and 
hts brother, Richard, were both headstrong men, quite capable of 
going any lengths. The former established a branch of the Con- 
stitutiohal So^ety in Manchester, and announced the object of the 
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association in an advertisement which did not exceed the bounds 
of moderation. It spite of this, it caused Walker to be a 
marked man ; the Tories of Manchester emulated the zeal and 
violence of the “ Church and King ” party at Birmingham, and 
tried to put down their adversaries by force. An attack was made 
on Walker’s house by the loyalist mob, which was resisted by an 
armed defence \ upon this fact a charge was afterwards grounded 
of taking up arms to wage war against the King. A spy named 
Dunn swore an information, and was himself the principal 
witness^ upon which Walker and the other persons were put upon 
their trial. Dunn’s evidence, however, was shown to be false in 
, material particulars. The counsel for the prosecution attempted 
to prove too much ; some of the witnesses were shown to have 
been tampered with by the Tory and High Church magistrates, 
and more than one grossly perjured himself The Attorney- 
General, who conducted the prosecution, gave up the case, and 
all the prisoners were acquitted. One of the witnesses was com- 
mitted for perjury, and when tried at the next assizes was found 
guilty, and sentenced to stand qnce in the pillory, and to be 
imprisoned for two years. • 

On the 14th of August following, Robert Watt, of Edinburgh, 
was charged with eighteen covert acts of treason. The most 
significant was an attempt to get possession of the Castle of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Erskine was^ counsel for the prisoner, and rested 
his defence on a correspondence carried on between Mr. Dundas, 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and Robert Watt, from which it 
appeared that the prisoner had been a spy in the employment of 
the Government. In this capacity Watt attended meetings of the 
** Friends of the People,” with the view of giving information of 
their proceedings. For some time he reported the doings of the 
political societies, until at last he was discredited by the Govern- 
ment, and then he became in reality what before he had only 
pretended to be — a hot reformer. The proceeding of thi^ trial 
occupied five days, but in the end the jury brought in a verdict of 
“ Guilty.” 

On the 5th of September, Samuel Downie, a silversmith of 
Edinburgh, who had been closely connected with Watt, was put 
upon his trial, charged with high treason. The evidence was 
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nearly the same, but the character of the man was different. The 
jury, in giving their verdict against him, recommended him to 
mercy. No opportunity was neglected by the Crown lawyers to 
identify the designs of Downie with those of Muir, Palmer, and 
others who had been transported. The Lord President, who sat 
at the head of the special commission, pronounced sentence of 
death upon both prisoners, to be executed by hanging, disem- 
bowelling, beheading, and quartering. Downie was respited, and 
in the end received the King’s pardon ; but Watt was drawn on a 
hurdle, painted black, to the west end of the Luckenbooth, and 
hanged on the 15th of October. The part of tlie sentence which 
related to disembowelling and quartering had been previously 
remitted ; but when the body was taken down from the gallows, 
it was stretched upon a table, and the executioner with two blows 
of the axe cut off the head, which was received in a basket, and 
then held it up to the multitude, exclaiming aloud, “ This is the 
head of a traitor, and so perish all traitors.” Watt died as he 
lived, a shuffling, canting scoundrel, and met with no sympathy 
from the mob. 

A large portion of th*e British community still continued warm 
admirers of the French Revolution as a means of diffusing liberty. 
Meanwhile, to counteract the schemes of the disaffected, a system 
of watchfulness and coercion was introduced. The first rumour 
in 1792, involved a suspicion that certain foreign agents were 
dispersed through England ; upon that plea the Alien Bill was 
passed. The object of this was to put foreigners in England 
under strict supervision, as well as to confine those who received 
temporary assistance to certain districts, suffering them to remove 
only when provided with passports. This bill was introduced by 
Lord Granville. The debate on it presented Mr, Burke in the 
character of parliamentary tragedian. The orator, to heighten the 
effect of one of his rhapsodies, threw on the floor of the House a 
Sheffield dagger, which He had brought with him, and carefully 
concealed till the critical moment of exhibition. This piece of 
realistic bombast produced a great effect at the time, and has been 
frequently recorded to the exclusion of more important events. 
The bill, of course, passed, as did two others, to interdict the 
circulation of French assignats, and to restrain the exportation 
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of naval stores and ammunition. Though Mr. Pitt had solemnly 
pledged himself to the existence of the conspiracy, yet he made 
no full discovery of the actual conspirators till the month of May 
1794. 

Nothing daunted by royal proclamations or loyalist endeavours, 
the Constitutional and Corresponding Societies issued several 
advertisements and publications offensive to the Government, 
the avowed object of which, however, was the promotion of 
a reform in the representation of the people. They also held 
public meetings, particularly one at Chalk Farm, in the vicinity 
of Hampstead, where some intemperate speeches had been 
pronounced. The ministers conceived it their duty to lose 
no time in proceeding against the principal members of these 
societies. On Monday, the 12th of May, 1794, Thomas Hardy, 
a shoemaker in Piccadilly, secretary to the London Corre- 
sponding Society, and Daniel Adams, secretary to the Constitu- 
tional Society, were apprehended on a warrant from Mr. Dundas 
for treasonable practices, and their books and papers were seized. 
After them Tooke and others were arrested, and committed 
to the Tower on a charge of high treason. Voluminous papers 
were brought down sealed to the House next day by Mr. 
Dundas, and an address was moved by Mr. Pitt, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who announced his intention of proposing that 
they should be referred to U committee of secrecy. The address 
passed without a dissentient voice, but the committee of secrecy 
was opposed by Mr. Fox. The warrants w^ere grounded on 
the allegations of treasonable practices, and the affair was 
referred to a secret committee of twenty-one members, selected 
by ballot, of which Mr. Pitt ^vas chairman. A report of this 
committee was brought up by Mr. Pitt and read. It con- 
tained an account of the proceedings of the Corresponding and 
Constitutional Societies, together with their communications 
with, other societies within the realm, from the year 11791 ; the 
greater part of which had been published in the public papers, 
without the slightest attempt at secrecy. Mr. Pitt stated that a 
plan had been digested and acted upon, the object of which was 
to assemble a pretended convention of the people for the purpose 
of assuming the character of a general representation of the 
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superseding the representative capacity of the House, and arrogat- 
ing' to itself the legislative power of the country at large. He 
argued that not a moment should be lost in arming the execu- 
tive with such additional powers as should effectually prevent the 
execution of such a plan. He maintained that a parliamentary 
reform was far from being the only intention of the societies. The 
whole system of insurrection was laid down in the doctrines of the 
“ Rights of Man,’^ which seduced the weak and ignorant to attempt 
to overturn the Government, the same teaching which destroyed 
what was most valuable in France. The proceedings of these 
Jacobin societies were only comments on that text, while the 
Edinburgh Convention was nothing but a hypocritical disguise. 
Pitt designated the political societies which were agitating for 
reform as the meanest and most despicable of the people acting 
on the worst Jacobin principles. The proofs of these allegations 
were drawn from their own records. He thought it right to pre- 
vent, by timely interference, the misery of a short struggle, and 
declared that a conspiracy so formidable bad never yet existed. 
Mr. Pitt asked that the executive should be armed with extra- 
ordinary power, and moved for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act This Act had been suspended nine times since the 
reign of William III., within a period of one hundred years, but it 
could not be said that a case of urgency was made out in 1794. 
Mr. Pitt, however, carried his measure despite the strong opposi- 
tion raised by Fox, Sheridan, Grey, and others ; a kind of panic 
had seized upon the Treasury Bench, which deprived it of 
reason. The Act was suspended, and for six months, while 
Parliament was not sitting, the Government was empowered to 
arrest and shut up in prison, without bail and without trial, any 
person whom they might think proper to accuse of treason or 
treasonable practices. 

The society called, the “Friends of the People,” under the 
management of Sheridan, Grey, and the more moderate reformers, 
was invited to |oin the political union by appointing delegates 
to represent the society at the projected National Convention, 
hut declined. These Whig reformers, however, offered a strong 
opposition to thetcoercive policy of the Government. They argued 
thit a “ convention ” was not unlawful, because there had been 
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conventions corresponding with societies in Yorkshire to obtain 
reform in the representation, and conventions of Roman Catholics 
in Ireland to obtain relief from civil disabilities. They also did 
good service in showing that the so-called conspirators took every 
means to court publicity, and thereby to promulgate their designs. 

On the 6th of May, 1793, Mr. Grey brought forward a motion 
for reform in the national representation. There were numerous 
petitions in favour of this measure from Sheffield, Norwich, 
Birmingham, Huddersfield, London, and Westminster ; but the 
moflSt remarkable was one from the Society of the Friends of 
the People, presented by himself. It occupied half an hour in 
the reading, and excited a strong sensation by the ability it 
evinced, and the elaborate analysis it gave of the incongruities 
in the parliamentary system. The prayer of this petition was to 
remove these incongruities, restore triennial parliaments, and 
lessen the expenses of elections. Among the facts stated and 
offered to be proved, was the assertion that seventy-one peers 
returned one hundred and sixty-three members, and ninety-one 
commoners, one hundred and thirty-nine members. These 
disclosures made a deep impression, and continued to work on 
the public mind. Thirty-seven years afterwards, Mr. Grey, when 
Premier, removed the most revolting of these anomalies; but the 
alarm occasioned by the disturbing aspect of the French Revolu- 
tion prevented any immediate effect, and the motion for a 
committee of inquiry being opposed by Pitt, Jenkinson, Wind- 
ham, and Burke, was negatived by two hundred and eighty-two 
to forty-one votes. 

The State trials of 1794 were regarded with an intensity ol 
interest which had not been equalled since the trial of the 
seven bishops. The question raised by these prosecutions was, 
whether the penalties of high treason were to be attached to men 
who held advanced opinions on the subject of parliamentarj 
reform, and who sought openly to enforce them by legkl means, 
Was it levying w’ar against the King to issue a prospectus fqr a 
convention which should assume functions incompatible with the 
rights of Parliament ? Putting aside minor considerations, this 
was in fact the subsUnce of the charge made against the prisoners, 
The cases of these men excited the deepest sympathy in all 
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classes, except in that of the prosecutors. No one who knew the 
character of the prisoners believed them guilty of the crimes laid 
to their charge, and the infamous character of some of the wit- 
nesses brought against them excited the indignation of all honest 
men. Transportation to New South Wales, or, as it was then 
called, Botany Bay, was no light punishment. Those who had 
been sent there under former sentences were subjected to great 
cruelty and hardship, and only one had lived to return to his 
native land. It was currently believed that the Government 
directed them to be treated with this severity so as to break down 
their spirits and constitutions at the same time. This conduct, 
instead of. daunting the London reformers, had excited them to 
greater activity. They passed votes of sympathy with the 
sufferers, and memorialized the King for a mitigation of their 
sentence. The prayer of the memorialists was not attended 
to, but .they were rendered marked men by the sympathy they 
exhibited. 

At that time, John Horne Tooke was looked up to as the 
head of the Constitutional Society in London. Practical rather 
than visionary in views^ and a sincere lover of the Constitution in 
Church and State, of which he repudiated all wish to change the 
form, he held that the royal and aristocratic branches of our 
Constitution were excellent in themselves, and that if a reform in 
the other branches of the Constitution could be obtained, our 
system would be the most perfect on earth. Speaking in a figura- 
tive manner of the wide difference between England and France, 
he said of the latter, That the vessel of state was so foul and 
decayed that no repair could save it from destruction ; whereas 
in England we had a noble and stately vessel sailing proudly on 
the ocean; that her main timbers were sound, though after so 
long a course of years she might want some repairs.’' He thought 
a certain amount of reform in Parliament a good thing, but he 
would not go the length of Palmer and Priestley ; no, nor even as 
far as his friend, Cartwright, who advocated universal suffrage. 
On that road he would go no further than Hounslow, while others 
<vere prepared to go further. There was nothing criminal in the 
political journey to Hounslow in the same stage-coach with men 
who were going to Windsor. Tooke boldly and fearlessly advo- 
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cated parliamentary reform and the correction of abuses, while he 
rallied round him reformers of all shades of opinions, holding the 
most violent in check, and stimulating the lukewarm to more 
decided action. Every Sunday his house on Wimbledon Common 
was open to all comers who could bring a recommendation from 
any leading man of the party. Here political matters were dis- 
cussed with the greatest freedom. At one of those meetings, 
John Wharton, M.P. for Beverley, Yorkshire, was introduced. He 
proved to be a spy sent by the Government, and the admission 
of ^his man to Tooke’s weekly meetings ultimately led to the 
arrest of the latter and eleven other members of the associa- 
tion. The details were as follows : — The first person arrested was 
Thomas Hardy, secretary to the Corresponding Society. The 
character of this man, like that of Tooke, was beyond suspicion, 
in point of political integrity. He was a shoemaker in Piccadilly, 
but in point of culture far superior to the generality of trades- 
men of that day, for^ which cause he was chosen to the 
office. Upon his arrest, the following letter was addressed to 
Mr. Tooke ; — 

Dear Citizen, — This morning, at six o’clock, Citizen Hardy 
was taken away by order from the Secretary of State’s office. 
They seized everything they could lay their hands on. Query ; 
Is it possible to get ready by Thursday ? Yours, 

* “ Jerh. Joyce.” 

This letter was stopped and opened at the post office, where 
it was considered of so much importance that it was sent to 
the Secretary of State. Its true meaning, however, is as follows. 
Mr. Tooke, having undertaken to collect from the Court Calendar 
a list of the titles, offices, and pensions bestowed by Mr. Pitt 
on his relations, friends, and dependants, and being too con- 
scientious to bring out a work of that magnitude and extent 
upon a short notice, had fixed no time for it, whicl^ induced 
Mr. Joyce, who was anxious for its publication, to ask if he 
could be ready with it by Thursday. The last clause of the 
letter was believed to have reference to a general rising, and the 
Government was instantly on the alert. Mr. Tooke’s movements 
were narrowly watched, and his carriage was followed to town. 
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Ele was dining at a friend's house in Spital Square, and was 
iccorded the honour of a patrol of dragoons to guard the house. 
\11 this merely amused Tooke, who was quite unconscious of 
laving committed any overt act that would lead to his arrest. In 
:hishe was mistaken, for the ministers were thoroughly alarmed, 
ind early in the morning of the iSth of May, 1794, he was 
seized in his house at Wimbledon, by virtue of a warrant from 
;he Secretary of State, on a charge of high treason, and at once 
:onveyed to the Tower. Here he was confined a close prisoner 
for several months, not being allowed to write to or receive any 
3f bis friends, except in the presence of his gaoler. It was 
jnly when his health suffered that, upon application to the 
Privy Council, an order was issued for the admission of Drs. 
Pearson and Clive as often as should be necessary. ^ 

There has been considerable misapprehension respecting the 
precise charge upon which Mr. Tooke's arrest took place; it 
being generally supposed that the letter given above, which was 
written in an ambiguous way, was the moving cause. Mr. Tooke 
himself was for a long time mystified on the subject, not being 
aware of the existence, of the letter, and quite unconscious of 
having committed any act that could be construed into treason by 
the laws of England. The real cause, however, was subsequently 
made known to him in a romantic manner. For obvious reasons 
it was kept a secret ; only three persons were privy to it. On 
the death of the principal personage concerned in the matter, 
it became better known. The details of this secret are as 
follows : — 

Upon the arrest of Tooke and his friends, — twelve in number, — 
the Constitutional Society dissolved itself, as did also similar 
societies in the country. But in every place the members were 
marked men, and warrants were sent down to the country to" be 
instantly executed, in case Tooke and the other prisoners were 
convicted. Happily the efforts of the Crown to effect its 
sanguinary purpose were frustrated by the friendship for Tooke 
of an individual of high position. It is possible that the 
jury who tried him might have acquitted him independently 

this act of fr^ndship; certain it is, however, that by it the 
Ciqwn was disai^ed, and the only distinct act of delinquency 
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was omitted to be urged against him through the following 
stratagem. 

One evening during his solitude, a stranger was announced by 
the turnkey. Tooke desired he might be shown in, when a tall 
man, muffled in a cloak, with his hat over his face, entered the 
room, and saluted him courteously. When the turnkey retired, 
the stranger addressed Mr. Tooke to this effect : “ You are no 
doubt surprised at my visit, but I beg to say it is a perfectly 
friendly one ; in proof of which I am going to put my life in your 
hands in order to save yours. I am a member of His Majesty's 
Privy Council, and my object in coming is to inform you of the 
real cause of your arrest and the danger to which you are exposed. 
Perhaps you may remember that at your dinner party on Sunday 
last, a motion was proposed to be brought before Parliament for 
increasing the pay of the Navy; and that, when it was objected 
by one of the company that this would lead to a mutiny, you 
remarked, * That's exactly what we want.' This observation was 
carried to the minister by Wharton, who was of the party, and 
your arrest was the consequence.” 

Tooke remembered the whole transaction, and that the meet- 
ing broke up without coming to any decision. ** I have some- 
thing further to add,” continued the mysterious stranger. “ In 
the Privy Council held to-day, Wharton has been examined, and 
it was afterwards debated Jn what way his evidence should be 
adduced against you ; whether the informer should be called by 
the Crown, or whether they should allow you to call him, and so- 
convict you out of the mouth of your own witness. The Council 
broke up without deciding this question, which will be brought 
forward again to-morrow. I will therefore be here again to-morrow 
evening to let you know their decision.” “The scoundrel!” 
exclaimed Tooke, when he had thanked his unknown friend. ** I 
always suspected him of not being over hearty in the cause, but I 
could not have believed him guilty of so atrocious a jpreach of 
confidence. However, we must endeavour to out-manoeuvre 
them yet.” 

After this short consultation, the stranger took his leave. The 
next morning Tooke sent for his solicitor, and in confidence com- \ 
municated to him what he had learned but without divulging the 
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my in which he obtained his informatian. He then directed him 
to go to Wharton, serve him with a subpoena, and beg him 
not to absent himself from the court at the trial ; that he con- 
sidered him the most important witness in his favour; in 
short, that he depended on him more than all the rest, and it was 
therefore of the utmost consequence that he should be present on 
the occasion. 

This was done the same day ; and in the evening Tooke’s un- 
known visitor again made his appearance, and stated that Wharton 
had detailed to the Privy Council what had passed with the 
solicitor. Upon which it was unanimously agreed that Tooke 
should be allowed to call him as his witness, and that then the 
counsel for the Crown should obtain the most direct and un- 
equivocal evidence against the prisoner by a cross-exaAination. 
Tooke now felt completely at ease, and began making arrange- 
ments for his defence. He was resolved to be his own counsel. 
His solicitor tried to dissuade him from this, and after a long 
argument wound up by saying, ** Well, sir, you must act as you 
please; but if you do you will certainly be hanged.’' “Then," 
Tooke replied tnstanfly, “I’ll be hanged if 1 do,” and directed 
him to give the brief to Henry Erskine. 

In the month of September 1794, a special commission was 
issued for the trial of the State prisoners who had been committed 
by the Privy Council in May, on a charge of high treason. Ayre, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas,* with Baron Macdonald, and 
four of the ablest and most experienced puisne judges, — Hotham, 
Buller, Grose, and Lawrence, — constituted the Commission. On 
the 6th of October, the grand jury found true bills against all 
the prisoners— namely, Hardy, Horne Tooke, Kydd, Bonney, 
Joyce, RichteY, Baxter, and Thelwall; also against four other 
prisoners npt in custody. On the 25th the prisoners were 
summoned to appear. All pleaded not guilty. They were tried 
separately, begiiming with Hardy. No personal interest attached 
to any of them with the exception of Horne Tooke, but 
obscure, half educated, insignificant as they were, these “ firag- 
ments** of thd masses represented principles and sentiments 
<do$ely cqnnecti^ with the most vital traditions of English liberty- 
chmg tenaciously to the same cause of parliamentary reform 

i-',. ■ V 14 
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which Chatham held to his dying hour ; the same cause of which 
the son of Chatham had on^y ceased to be the champion when the 
favour of his sovereign promoted him to the leadership of the 
Ministry. 

Horne Tooke was selected that the Government might have a 
better chance of fixing criminal responsibility on one of the most 
respectable of the people included in the arraignment. Hardy 
bad been previously tried and acquitted, there being not a shadow 
of evidence to bring home to him the charge of treason. Horne 
Tooke was no ordinary man ; his scathing satire and flashing wit 
had often before been exhibited in courts of justice, but never 
more abundantly or with such effect as on this trial. He had 
humbled the haughty Mansfield on more than one occasion, and 
terrified Kenyon, who shrank from his attacks. Erskine was his 
counsel, but he undertook some of the most important duties of 
his advocate ] cross-examined the witnesses of the Crown, objected 
to evidence, and even argued points of law, in which he was well 
versed. Horne Tooke was endowed with a never-failing presence 
of mind and a self-possession which enabled him to seize upon 
every loop-hole which might fee turned to his advantage. He 
came before the court fortified with these inestimable gifts, and 
standing on the vantage ground of Hardy’s acquittal. His 
capacity is revealed in the series of preliminary jests with which 
the proceedings of the trial were opened. When placed in the 
dock, he cast a glance at the ventilators of the hall and shivered, 
while, with a serious countenance he expressed a wish that their 
lordships would be so good as to get the business over quickly, 
as he was afraid of catching cold. His sallies delighted the 
audience, who thronged the court, knowing well his cool assur- 
ance, and the ability he possessed to upset the dignity of the law 
officers of the Crown. Presently he made an application to be 
allowed a seat by his counsel, and entered into an amusing alter- 
cation with the judge as to whether his request should be granted 
as an indulgence or as a right. The result was that he consented 
to take his place by the side of Erskine as a matter of favour, after 
a wrangle which wasted time and tried the temper of the judge, 
while it whetted the appetite of the audience. Besides the gratifi- 
cation of indulging in a joke and disconcerting the judge, the 
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position which Home obtained near his counsel was highly bene- 
ficial to him. As the Court of the Old Bailey was theo shaped, 
the prisoner stood at a distance of several yards from his advocate, 
the back of the witness was turned towards him, and he had only 
an indirect view of the jury. In the station which his tact secured 
him, the prisoner could not only communicate freely with his legal 
advisers, but in cross-examining witnesses, could enter into a sort 
of personal communication with them. In this position every in- 
flection of his voice, every gesture and turn of countenance went 
directly to the jury, with whom he thus appeared to be holding a 
friendly or almost confidential discourse. In the midst of the 
merriment occasioned by Horne’s sallies, the Solicitor -General 
opened the case for the Crown. It was Hardy’s case over again, 
with the omission of some of the aggravating circumstances which 
had been given in evidence in his trial. The law officers did 
not venture to produce any of those spies who had been so 
damaging in Hardy’s case. The number of witnesses subpoenaed 
on both sides amounted to some hundreds. Those for the 
defence consisted chiefly of persons in the higher ranks of society, 
with whom Tooke had been on terms of intimacy all his life. 
They included Pitt, the Duke of Richmond, and other distin- 
guished personages, who, like them, had not only abandoned their 
former principles, but were now the vindictive persecutors of those 
who acted with greater consistency. *Pitt was put in the witness- 
box to prove that in 1782 he and the prisoner attended a meeting 
at the Thatched House Tavern, to petition Parliament in favour ot 
reform. Pitt committed himself by some of his replies ; when 
questioned upon facts that occurred when he was a member of the 
Constitutional Society, his memory failed him, so that at last 
Tooke called up another witness. Fox, to confront him, when he 
at once recovered his recollection, and admitted the facts in ques- 
tion. Tooke turned to the court and said : “ My lord, the 
honourabl e gentleman appears to have a very convenient memory, 
which retains nothing he wishes to forget.” Wharton appears to 
have been subpmnaed by both the prosecution and the prisoner, 
as his name appws for the first and last time in the proceedings 
among the witnesses for the Crown, on whose behalf, however, he 
was not called, as previously arranged. Major Cartwright came 
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to prove what was already known, that there was a diversity of 
opinion |tnong the members of the political societies. The views 
entertained by some on parliamentary reform were as advanced 
as those once put forward by the Duke of Richmond \ others went 
further, with Paine and the men of his class ; while many Would be 
content with more moderate measures. A few, no doubt, had 
ulterior designs, and only used reform as a pretext or a means. 
But it was. not proved that there existed any such common concert 
tending to an end towards treasonable action, as would involve 
the,persons who took part in the proceedings in a common guilt. 

While these trials were going on, Cartwright was writing daily 
to his wife. Here is a part of the correspondence : — “ As evi- 
dence, I am to be in great company, with my old political friends 
the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt. Mr. Tooke pleads his own 
case. The solicitor will secure me a convenient place in court. 
Mr. Tooke was greatly rejoiced when my arrival was announced 
to him. He is in spirits. The immense exertion which his 
defence must require will, I fear, go near to kill him. Erskine 
spoke in Hardy’s defence six hours. At length he was so ex- 
hausted that he could not speak loud encyagh for the judges to 
hear him, when he wanted to address them, and an intermediate 
person was obliged to repeat what he said.” 

If the prisoners had been found guilty, the situation of Cart- 
wright would have been very critical. He was as culpable as they 
were. He came up to London, and wrote to his old friend the 
Duke of Portland, then Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, requesting his permission to visit his old friend Horne 
Tooke. In that letter he did not flinch from his friend, or 
spare his correspondent. Again he writes to his wife:— 

“ Before I had written yesterday, not expecting to be called on, 
I was at the door, going out on my private business, when a 
summons arrived, and I went to the Old Bailey, in order to be 
examined on behalf of Hardy, but I was not called on. The 
Duke of Richmond was examined. Gibbs spoke like an angel. 
I left the court with the full persuasion that Hardy was safe. 
His fate will this day be decided. I got a good place in the 
court at the elbow of Mr. Grey, and met some friends. These 
trials will, 1 think turn out as I always expected ; vindictive and 
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iniquitous, and instead of prosecutions suitable for smaller offences, 
in a very few wrong-headed men, magnified into a war upon 
liberty and its virtuous defenders. But the counsels of God’s 
providence in favour of the happiness of man will be brought 
about by the instrumentality of those who mean nothing less.*' 

One is struck by the manly tone adopted by Tooke, when urged 
by the Chief Justice not to acknowledge his handwriting too hastily 
— a tone serving to show that behind an exterior of levity there 
lurked a solemn, earnest purpose. I protest before God,” said 
he, with a burst of conseious innocence, “ that I have never done 
an action, never written a sentence in public or private, I have 
never entertained a thought on any political subject, which, taken 
fairly, with all the circumstances of time, place, and occasion, I 
have the sniallest hesitation to admit. I choose my life and 
character to go together ; I wish to admit all I have ever said, 
done, or written, to save time.” 

An incident occurred at the outset of the proceedings which 
displayed the fearlessness of Tooke’s character. When called 
upon to plead and say how he would be tried, he looked round 
the court for some seconds in a significant manner, which few men 
were better able to assume, and, shaking his head, emphatically 

replied : I would be tried by God and my country but ” 

“ I need not tell you the heartfelt joy which the words ‘Not 
Guilty!* gave me,” writes Cartwright “Time will show the 
iniquity of the great.” On the verdict been announced, the air 
was rent with joyful shouts, and Felix trembled. As soon as 
the applause subsided, Tooke addressed the court in a very 
few words, thanking them for their conduct on the trial, and 
then said, “1 hope, Mr. Attorney-General, that this verdict 
will be a warning to you not to attempt to shed men’s blood 
upon lame suspicions or doubtful inferences ; ” or words to that 
effect. He then turned round to the jury and thanked them 
for his life. Every one of them were deeply affected. This 
brought tears to the eyes of Tooke, who during a six days’ battle, 
while the advdcates of power were thirsting for his blood, stood as 
dauntless as a^iion, giving a stroke to one and a grip to another, 
as if he wer^;;at play. The jury were only absent about five 
a sufficient to enable them to reach the room 
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assigned and return. The panel, on first forming the jury, bore 
such evident marks of management and partiality that Erskine 

said to Tooke, “By G ! they are murdering you.” Tooke 

started up and disputed with the Court upon their proceedings, 
when the Attorney-General gave the three last challenges. 
Besides these three, there was but one man favourable to Tooke ; 
we may judge, therefore, what the jury thought of the trial when 
they all shed tears on the prisoner thanking them for his life. 

The Attorney-General, Sir John Scott, was always mixing up his 
facts with protestations of his own honesty and good intentions, 
quite careless of the construction of his sentences and the order of 
his discourse. Before concluding, he said : “I here declare that 
not one step would I take in this prosecution, repugnant to the 
dictates of my own judgment, gentlemen. Why should I ? You 
will allow me to say after all that has passed, that I have no 
desire, with respect to myself in this cause, but that my name 
should go down to posterity with credit. Upon no other account 
my name will be transmitted to posterity ; with these proceedings 
it must be transmitted. That name, gentlemen, cannot go down 
to that posterity without its being understood by posterity what 
have been my actions in this case. And when I am laid in my 
grave, after the interval of life which yet remains for me, my 
children, I hope and trust, will be able to say of their father, 
that he endeavoured to leave, them an inheritance, by attempting 
to give them an example of public probity dearer to them than 
any acquisition or any honour that this country could have given 
the living father to transmit to them,” It was then that the 
Solicitor-General, to the surprise of the court, began to weep in 
sympathy with the Attorney-General, who had tears at command. 
While the spectators were regarding with amazement the emotion 
of two old Chancery lawyers, some one asked his neighbour, 
“ See, what is old Mitford crying about ? ” Horne Tooke, in a 
tone of well-simulated pathos, answered in a stage ^whisper, 
“ At the thought of the little inheritance poor Scott is likely to 
leave his children.” A roar of laughter pealed through the court, 
in which even the jury joined. When the verdict had been 
pronounced, it is said that the witty philologist, instead of ex- 
pressing any exultation, with waggish solemnity declared ftnat if 
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he should again have the misfortune to be indicted for high 
treason, he would immediately plead guilty, as he considered 
hanging and beheading preferable to the long speeches of Sir 
John Scott, Horne Tooke, however, was not a man to treasure 
any animosity. Some time after, he acknowledged that the 
prosecution had been fairly conducted, and meeting the Attorney- 
General in Westminster Hall, walked up to him and said, 
** Let me avail myself of this opportunity to express my sense of 
your humane and considerate conduct during the trial/' Nor 
was Sir John Scott deficient either in generosity or humour. 
The old judge retained a spark of fun in his eightieth year. One 
day, while walking in St. James’s Street, when a crowd had 
gathered to see some notables driving to the Palace, amidst the 
throng he felt the hand of a man in one of his pockets, but as 
it luckily was not that which contained his purse, he contented 
himself with the thiefs disappointment, and, quickly turning to 
him, said, ** Ah, my friend, you were wrong there ; the other was 
the side where the grab lay.” 

But where was the traitor Wharton during the trial? Waiting to 
complete the purchase of the minister’s favour by the betrayal of 
the man, who, he believed, depended upon him more than any 
other for a successful defence. As the reader will have surmised, 
he was not called at all, but stood like a guilty thing, enduring the 
indignant glances of the prisoner, conveying the assurance that the 
latter was fully aware of his treachery. In fact, so little apprehen- 
sion had Tooke of the result of the trial, that no more than from 
ten to fifteen witnesses had been called, when he signified to his 
attorney that he wished the defence to be closed, being quite 
satisfied that it should rest upon the evidence already adduced. 
The counsel for the Crown objected to this in vain, conscious 
that it was uijon Wharton alone their hope of a conviction now 
tested. Tooke was indexible, and the case on both sides being 
closed, the judge summed up in a speech, the delivery of which 
Occupied a whole day, in the course of which he remarked that, 
notwithstanding the high character of the prisoner, sustained 
by the evidence of the illustrious persons who had been called 
for the defence, as well as those for the Crown, there were 
^uspiilSQUs points in his conduct which he would have been glad 
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to have cleared op by further evidence. Why the prisoner had 
declined calling those witnesses was best known to himsdf. 
Before leaving the court, Tooke addressed Wharton. “Thou 
base scoundrel ! ” said he ; “ go home to your Yorkshire den, 
and hide your head there, for you are unfit to mix in the 
world with honest men I ” 

Immediately after Tooke’s acquittal, Bonney, Joyce, and Hoi- 
croft were placed at the bar. A jury was sworn. The Attorney- 
General having declared that he had no intention to offer evidence 
against the accused, they were discharged. A short time after, Thel- 
wall, a political lecturer, was tried, but escaped like his companions. 

Mr, Erskine, who successfully conducted the defence of most of 
the state prisoners, was himself a staunch reformer. He knew 
both the weak and strong points in the charge made against them. 
He wisely did not attempt to defend the rash and inflammatory 
language of the societies, freely admitted that the prisoners 
approved of the French Revolution, and suggested, in explanation 
of this, that the culprits were Englishmen and freemen, who 
desired to give liberty to slaves — the liberty they themselves 
enjoyed. Mr. Erskine vindicated the right of societies to form 
conventions or meetings to petition the House of Commons, and 
to enable the people to regain their rights. The whole institution 
of the Corresponding Society would be found to accord exactly 
with the plan given by the D\jke of Richmond before he deserted 
his brother associates. Never were the graces of an accomplished 
orator more effectively displayed than in those trials. Erskine^s 
defence is still regarded as one of the greatest feats of oratory 
ever exhibited in a court of justice, affording the highest example 
of the force of reasoning, the power of pathos, the blandish- 
ment of wit, and a display of logic enough to upset the prejudice 
of the most stolid jury. He was ably seconded by his junior, 
Vicary Gibbs, who displayed powers of lucid arrangement and 
perspicuity of style until then unknown, which eventu|lly gave 
him a distinguished station, and enabled him to attain a high rank 
in his profession. Touching on one of the most delicate points, 
Gibbs endeavoured to show that the arming with pikes at Sheffield 
was a measure of necessary precaution, founded on threats which 
had been i Uttered by the opposing party, and justified the 
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injuries which Priestley had sustained at Birmingham, and Mr. 
Walker at Manchester ; and he ridiculed the idea of a plot, in 
proof of which he pointed out that only three dozen pikes and 
three or four French knives had been procured in two years. 
But, independently of the eloquence of counsel, the public mind 
began to take alarm, as to whither the vindictive proceedings of 
the Crown were tending. The prosecutions in Scotland were 
harsh in the extreme, and made no discrimination between the 
respectable and moderate reformers and the furious republicans ; 
and the same tragic results were now sought to be obtained in 
London. Nor would they stop here, if the Crown should prove 
successful in the present prosecution. It determined to quash all 
reform and reformers. In fact, the five years which followed the 
destruction of the French Monarchy, reflected nothing but disgrace 
on the adminstration of Mr. Pitt The reign of terror was trans- 
ferred from France to England, where the government of the 
day attacked indiscriminately both the guilty and the innocent. 
Truckling rascality and slavish adulation were the distinguish- 
ing features of the period. Blank warrants, ready signed, were 
sent down to the .country* where reform associations were 
established, to be filled up at the leisure and discretion of the 
infamous spies of the Government, who, anxious to show their 
zeal and to pocket blood-money, denounced some of the most 
estimable characters in the land, and placed warrants for their 
arrest in the hands of the legal authorities, ready to be executed 
at a moment’s notice. On the principle of constructive treason, 
which rests upon an assertion that agitation with which a person 
might be charged was the originating cause of any outrage which 
followed, the Government alone hoped to obtain convictions that 
would strike terror into the inferior ranks. In this they were 
disappointed. All ulterior proceedings were stayed, and the 
people were agitin enabled to breathe freely, under the conviction 
that, however despotically inclined the Government might at 
times show themselves, there is a power in the Constitution and 
in the institutions of the country to counteract those designs, and 
to re-establish ^ liberties by the very means taken to destroy them. 
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P AINE landed from America at Havre in May 1787, in his 
fiftieth year, bringing with him many titles to social success. 
His fame was higher in Fran/:e than in any other country, for his 
works were then in great repute. He had been an energetic 
actor in the American Revolution, which was the favourite topic 
of conversation in every house in Paris. Besides, he brought 
letters of introduction from Franklin, whose great love for France 
was reciprocated by that nation. For these reasons Paine^s 
reception in Paris was cordial Visits and invitations poured in 
upon him ; he dined with Malesherbes ; Abb6 Morellet exerted 
himself to get the model of the bridge, which had been stopped 
at the custom-house, safely into Paris. Through the influence of 
his new friends it was submitted to a committee of the Acadimu 
des Sciences ; and their report was encouraging. Unfortunately 
for inventors, the times were not favourable for the construction 
of boats or bridges. A taste had sprung up in France for consti- 
tution-making. A translation of the American State ConSSjij^tion 
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attracted more attention in Paris than Paine’s ironwork. The 
American Revolution, with its brilliant termination of wisdom, 
liberty, and peace, seemed to promise similar good results to the 
efforts of reformers elsewhere. It then became the fashion in all 
classes of society to talk of human rights and exalt the virtues of 
the people, at the expense of the aristocracy, which fell into 
disgrace about the end of the century. The leaders of the 
new school hardly knew the road they were travelling, and in 
what it would end. Philosophers and statesmen clamoured for 
reform and for the public good, provided their own interests did 
not suffer. The King meant reform, and invited the assistance 
of Turgot, the political economist, and Necker, the banker, 
as his ministers ; but both broke down under the opposition 
of the nobility. Paine found that building bridges in France was 
out of the question. He crossed over to London, hoping that 
England would be a more favourable field for enterprise. Sir 
Joseph Banks thought well of the model, and recommended the 
construction of another on a larger scale. The different parts of the 
new bridge were cast in a Yorkshire foundry, brought by sea to 
London, and erected in an open field in Paddington, where the 
structure was inspected by great numbers of people. After 
standing for a year, it was taken down, and the materials used in 
building a bridge over the river Weir in Sunderland. 

Paine had forgotten his bridge l9ng before it was removed. 
His mind was engrossed in contemplating the coming changes in 
France. Bankruptcy had brought on a crisis in the affairs of that 
country. In June 1789, a national assembly was proclaimed. At 
first Paine looked to the Whig party and Mr. Burke as the leaders 
in England i he did not aspire to be the Prometheus of the English 
reformers. As for himself, a veteran reformer from another 
hemisphere, he was willing to serve as a volunteer in the campaign 
against the oppressors of mankind. Paris was full of enthusiastic 
friends of humanity, both English, Scotch, and Irish. Among 
them Paine took a foremost position, being an authority in 
revolutionary matters. Lafayette, who was trying to make himself 
the Washington of a French republic, made much of Paine, using 
his pen freely, and listening to his advice. Paine was in Paris 
wheg^e BastSile was taken. Lafayette placed the key in his 
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hand, to be transmitted to Washington. Paine wrote to the Presi- 
dent, ** That the principles of America opened the Bastille is not 
to be doubted, and therefore the key comes to the right place.*' 

It was a time of revival in politics ; Germany, Holland, and 
even England lent an ear to the new docrines. There was 
something grand in the idea that the prejudices and abuses of 
twenty centuries would be buried in the ruins of the old French 
monarchy. Further, that all governments were to be thrown into 
the melting-pot, and out of the fusion was to arise a new era — the 
millennium. As each week brought the news of some stupendous 
change, a kind of madness seized upon the minds of men. So 
strongly did the current set in this direction, that neither the 
massacres of September, the execution of the King, nor the 
despotism of the Directory and the Consulship could turn it, until 
Napoleon united all France under him and all England against him. 
The Whig party in England watched with pleasure the beginning 
of the French reforms. Paine, who had partaken of Burke's 
hospitality at Beaconsfield, wrote to him from Paris, apprising 
him of what was going on, 'suggesting that a national conven- 
tion in England would be the best plan of regenerating the nation. 
This communication affected Burke’s mind in a way his corre- 
spondent little anticipated. Mr. Burke had lost all faith in any 
good resulting from the Revolution, and was appalled at the 
toleration shown in England for the riots and outrages of the 
Parisian mob. It was then he began to write his ‘‘Reflections,” 
as a warning to his countrymen. The book appeared in October 
1790, and was hailed with delight by the Tories of England. 
Thirteen thousand copies were sold and disseminated. It was 
sowing the dragon’s teeth ; every copy brought out some Radical 
armed with a speech or a pamphlet. Dr. Priestley, Lord Stanhope, 
Mary Woolstoncraft, who afterwards wrote a “Vindication of the 
Rights of Women,” and Catherine Macaulay, all were violently 
opposed to the great Burke. The “ Vindiciae Gallicse# brought 
into notice Mr. Mackintosh ; but Burke’s greatest opponent, was 
Paine. At the White Bear, Piccadilly, Paine’s favourite resort, 
where he used to meet Cartwright, Jebb, Horne Tooke, and several 
of the reformers, there had been a talk of the blow Burke w^ 
preparing to strike, and Paine promised to ward it off 
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it It was in th^ Red Lion Tavern, Islington, that Paine wrote 
Part First of the “ Rights of Man,” finished in three months, but 
not published for a month afterwards. It appeared in March 
1791, causing a greater excitement in Great Britain than “Junius,” 
or Wilkes's “ No. 45.” All England was divided into adherents 
of Mr. Burke and followers of Thomas Paine. The friends of 
^the Government carried Paine in effigy with a pair of stays under 
hia arm, and burned the figure in the streets. The reformers 
added a new verse to the national hymn, and sang, — 

** God save great Thomas Paine, 

His * Rights of Man ’ proclaim 
From pole to pole.” 

Time has taken the sting out of Paine^s famous pamphlet, which 
may be safely read now. He wrote according to the maxim- 
of Aristotle, if he ever heard of it, — “Think like the wise and 
speak like the common people.” The notions he propounded 
gained strength by being written in a popular style, which every 
one could understand. Fox said it was as clear and as simple 
as the first rule in arithmetic. Paine knew what he wanted to- 
say, and exactly how to say it. His positions may be wrong, but 
they were so boldly stated, and backed by such shrewd, arguments 
and apt illustrations, that his very style of writing went far to- 
make any view he put forward convincing. Sometimes he lost 
his temper and became abusive, which was not unusual among, 
others in his time. His rough energy added to his popularity, 
and made him doubly distasteful to his opponents. Any one who 
may now read Paine’s opening sketch of the French Revolution, 
written to refute Burke’s narrative of the same events, will not deny 
the former’s cpmplete success. His plain and perspicuous style 
is often elegant. For instance, he ridicules as Quixotic the well- 
known passage in the “Reflections” on the decay of chivalry, 
and adds; “Mr. Burke’s mind is above the homely sorrow of 
the vulgar. He can only feel for a king or a queen. The count- 
less victims of: tyranny have no place in his sympathies. He is 
not aftected by the reality of distress touching upon his heart, but 
by the showy ^resemblance of it He pities the plumage, but 
?the dyW bird.’* 
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Paine considered a national convention indispensable to Eng> 
land, as Parliament, according to his views, if it desired reforms, 
could not make them ; it had not the legal right He then goes 
back to the origin of man — ^a journey often undertaken by the 
political philosophers of that day, as well as by certain wiseacres 
of our own time. He describes his natural rights, defines society 
as a compact, declares that no generation has a right to bind its 
successors, and hence no family has a right to take possession of 
a throne. Hereditary rule is as great an absurdity as hereditary 
professorship of mathematics. He had also a scorn for titles. 

Titles are but nicknames. Nobility and no ability are synonymous. 
In all the vocabulary of Adam you will find no such thing as a 
duke or a count.” In^ another place he says the right of war and 
of peace is in the nation : “ Where else should it reside but in 
those who are to pay the expense ? In England this right is said 
to reside in a metaphor shown at the Tower for a shilling.” In 
his encounter with Burke, Paine came off with credit, a circum- 
stance which added not a little to his vanity. Indeed, he praises 
himself with the simplicity of a Homeric hero before a fight. He 
was offered a thousand guineas for the second part of the “ Rights 
of Man,” which, however, he refused, declining to treat as a 
mercantile commodity principles of such importance to mankind. 
The circulation of this tract was prodigious ; it is said that a 
hundred thousand copies were sold besides the large number 
distributed gratuitously. 

Paine’s republican and Utopian ideas caused him to be pro- 
secuted in the King’s Bench ; an order was sent for his arrest, 
and arrived about twenty minutes after his embarkation for France. 
The jury found Paine guilty without leaving their seats, and 
sentence of outlawry was passed upon him. Safe in France, he 
treated the. matter as a practical joke. When he landed at Calais, 
the guard turned out and presented arms; a grand salute was 
fired ; the officer in command embraced him and presented him 
with the national cockade; a good-looking citoyenne asked leave 
to pin it on his hat, expressing the hope of her compatriots that 
he would continue his exertions in favour of liberty. Enthusiastic 
acclamations followed. The crowd escorted him to his hotel, 
and shouted under his windows. At a stated time he 
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ducted to the Town HalL Paine was seated beside the President 
under a bust of Mirabeau, surmounted by the flags of France, 
England, and the United States. More addresses, compliments, 
protestations, and frantic cries of “ Vive Thomas Paine ! ” Paine 
laid his hand on his heart, bowed, and assured the municipality 
that his life should be devoted to their service. The next evening 
he went to the theatre. The state box had been prepared for him. 
The house rose and cheered as he entered. When Calais had 
shouted itself hoarse, Paine travelled towards Paris. The towns 
he traversed on the road thither received him with similar honours. 
Although he sat for Calais in the Convention, he had been chosen 
by three other departments. In Paris he was treated with great 
respect as a republican luminary, who commenced the revolution 
in America, who was making one in England, and was willing to 
help one in France. 

After the flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes, Paine openly declared 
that the king was a “ political superfluity.” He had also taken 
a leading part in some of the politico-theatrical entertainments 
then so frequent in the streets of Paris. But when the king 
was found guilty, and it came to the final vote w^hether he should 
be imprisoned, banishe*d, or beheaded, Paine did not hesitate to 
give his vote for banishment. Marat objected to its ^reception, 
because Paine was a professed Quaker, and opposed to capital 
punishment on principle. After that the extreme party denounced 
him as a traitor to the cause. 

Soon after the execution of the king, Paris fell into the hands 
of the lowest classes. Their leaders ruled with terrible energy, 
and for a time the whole nation became politically drunk, and 
revelled in excesses which struck all Europe with consternation. 
A period well summed up by Emerson: “To-day pasteboard 
and filigree ; to-morrow madness and murder.” 

Disgusted with the turn of events, Paine removed to a remote 
quarter of Paris, and took rooms in a house which once belonged to 
Madame de Pompadour. Brissot, Thomas Christie, Mary Wool- 
Jtoncraft, ahd Jo-el Barlow were his principal associates. When the 
:eign of terror was fully established, the little party seldom left 
heir walls, and ^used themselves as best they could with conver- 
sationjUfd gam^. The terrible news of the streets reached them 
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in their retreat as if they were miies away in some quiet place. 
After a few weeks, two of the number escaped to Switzerland, leav- 
ing their enthusiasm for humanity behind them. Before a month 
was over, the landlord was carried off in the night, and a file of 
armed men came to capture those that remained. Last of all 
came the turn of Paine. He was arrested in December by order of 
Robespierre. On his way to Luxembourg he stopped at Barlow’s 
lodgings and left him the first part of the “ Age of Reason,” finishecT 
the day before. The Americans in Paris applied to the Conven- 
tien for Paine’s release ; it was denied, on the ground that he was 
an Englishman. The news of the outer world reached the unfortu- 
nate prisoners, penned up like sheep waiting for the butcher, only 
when the doors of the dungeon opened to admit a new batch of 
victims. They knew that the revolution had made another stride 
forward, and had trodden down its first leaders as it moved on. 
Paine saw them all — Ronsin, Hubert, Momoro, Chaumette, Gobel ; 
the crazy and the vile mingled together, the very men he had cursed 
in his garden of St. Denis — pass before him like the shadows of a 
magic-lantern, entering at one side and gliding out at another — to 
death. A few days later came Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and 
the few who remained of the moderate party. Paine was standing 
near the wicket when they were brought in. Danton embraced 
him. “ What you have done for the happiness and liberty of your 
country, I have in vain tried to do for mine. I have been less 
fortunate, but not more culpable. I am sent to the scaffold.” 
Turning to his friends : ‘‘Eh, bien, mes amis, allons-y gaiement.” 
Happy Frenchmen, who can strike an attitude even in the agonies 
of death ! In July the carnage had reached its height. No man 
could count upon his life for twenty-four hours. It seemed to 
Paine that Robespierre and the Committee were afraid to leave 
a man alive. He expected daily his own summons; but he 
was overlooked. His escape may be attributed to a severe illness, 
which for a time kept him out of sight, and a clerical ej^ror on the 
part of the gaoler. When persons by scores were to be taken out 
of prison for the guillotine, it was always done at night, and those 
who performed the office had a private mark by which they knew 
what room to go to, and what numbers to take. The room in 
which Paine was confined was one of a long range of cCH^nder 
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a gallery on the ground floor. The door of it opened outward, and 
lay flat against the wall, so that when it was opened, the inside of 
the door appeared outward, and the contrary when shut. Four of 
these doors, unobserved by the prisoners, were marked with a 
number in chalk, but the mark was put on when the door was 
open, and thereby came on the inside when shut at night, and 
so the destroying angel passed by it. 

After the fall of Robespierre, seventy-three members of the Con- 
vention who survived the reign of terror resumed their seats, but 
Paine was not released. Neither did the American Government 
take any steps to rescue him. At last he was discharged after 
being eleven months incarcerated, with unshaken confidence in 
his own greatness, but in appearance only the shadow of his 
former self. His health was broken, and his mind became dis- 
torted by brooding over the ingratitude and neglect of the Ameri- 
can people, who owed so much to him. In 1795 the Convention 
was dissolved, and Paine ceased to be a legislator of France. 
After this little is known of him, except that he lived in humble 
lodgings with a printer, and only occasionally showed himself 
to the French jDublic ; once, in delivering a sermon to one of the 
Theophilanthropist ^congregations. His theme was the existence 
of God, and the propriety of combining the study of natural science 
with theology. He kept this discourse in his memory of brass 
to confound all who accused hin^ of irreligion. His “Age of 
Reason was an attempt to prepare a theology for the Republic; 
while his pamphlet on the “ Decline and Fall of the English 
System of Finance ” is a performance characteristic of the man — 
sound, clear sense mixed with ignorance and arrogance. His 
remarks on paper money are excellent, and his sneer at the 
Sinking Fund Scheme, then considered a great invention in 
finance, well placed. He says ; “As to Mr. Pitt’s project for paying 
oflf the National Debt by applying a million a year for that purpose, 
while he continues adding more than twenty millions a year to it, 
is like setting a man with a wooden leg to run after a hare ; — 
the longer he runs, the further he is off.” 

The end of the child's play of government and religion, exhibited 
by the Revolution, was checked by Napoleon, when he landed in 
Fran^^n October 1799, and sent a file of soldiers to turn put the 
. ■ t5 
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Ancients and Five Hundred, and seated himself in the chair of 
state. In 1802, after the peace with England, Paine sailed for 
America, to end his days in the United States. It is hardly 
necessary to sum up his vices or his virtues ; a few outlines of 
his character and history have been noticed because of his promi- 
nence in the great Radical movement. Without him its history 
would be an exhibition of the play of Hamlet without the Prince. 
It is very doubtful whether this supposed ally of Satan was as, 
black as he has been painted. 

The history of the Radical progress of the period would be 
incomplete without mentioning the names of a few of the delegates 
and secretaries of the various political societies. Those men are 
now forgotten, but the reader will be able to appreciate the value 
of their assistance to the popular cause, by a few extracts taken 
from the speeches, addresses, and pamphlets issued by them. 
They were not all empty-headed firebrands, as their enemies 
described them, but earnest, intelligent men, actuated by pure 
motives, who loved their country, and were ready to lay down 
their lives for the opinions they tried to propagate. No doubt 
they were sometimes mistaken in their prognostics of the future, 
and not always discreet in their language— faults which they 
shared with the purest patriots of every country. Whether they 
should be more honoured than the men who have gained renown 
by successfully blowing their neighbours’ bodies to pieces by 
means of gunpowder, is a question left entirely to the reader^s 
judgment. Enough to say, that the first Reform Bill, carried by 
Earl Grey and Lord Russell after a long and protracted fight, and 
giving so little, was mainly won by the undaunted exertions of 
Horne Tooke, Wilkes, Cartwright, Jebb, Muir, and Palmer, who 
first stormed the outworks and attacked the citadel. It is no 
less true that the list of pioneers may be justly augmented with 
the namea of Yorke, Hardy, Barlow, Buckle, and Sinclair, who 
bore no insignificant part in the campaign. ^ 

On the 7th of April, 1794, about twelve thousand citizens of 
Sheffield, enraged at the conduct of the Government towards 
Muir, Palmer, Skirving, Margarott, and Gerald, assembled on 
Castle Hill to express their indignation. Henry Yorke having 
been vot^d to^’the chair, the business was opened by a pigmosed 
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petition to the King in behalf of the suffering patriots. Among 
other matters it stated : “ Let it not be recorded in the history of 
this country that King George III. or any of his judges transported 
men for fourteen years, because they had dared to speak the 
same words upon a speculative subject which, if they were not the 
immediate means of advancing his Majesty’s then prime minister, 
caused his election to be remarkably popular ; let it not be said 
that men of education, of refined sentiments, of virtuous and 
benevolent characters, were severed from their dearest connections 
and plunged into dungeons with thieves and prostitutes ; let it not 
be said that fathers were torn from their wives and children, sons 
from their aged parents, because they had the virtue to condemn 
openly the acknowledged corruptions of government, and to exert 
every peaceable means in their power to remove them ; let it not 
be said that it was as a great a crime to speak the Truth as to 
be guilty of Felony. But rather, O King, let it be recorded that 
George III. had the wisdom, the humanity, and the justice to step 
in betwixt these severe and cruel sentences and their execution. 

** These are our desires — these our plain sentiments. We 
know they ar^ such as your Majesty is unaccustomed to hear ; 
but if they are supported by truth and wisdom, suffer not the 
homeliness of our manner to offend your Majesty. We are 
plain men, and will not flatter a king. If our wishes be attended 
to, we are persuaded it will, in some degree, hush the murmurs 
which unreasonable severity in a government never fails to excite ; 
and it may also avert that storm which it is but too evident has 
been awfully gathering, and which may burst forth in a moment 
when your Majesty thinks not.” 

This petition was followed by another for reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people, upon which Henry Yorke addressed the 
meeting in an animated speech occupying an hour in delivery. 
He took a general review of the British Constitution, and stated 
its most prominent defects ; among which the want of perfect 
national representation was the most glaring. 

He observed that the subject of parliamentary reform was 
become a m^e bugbear, employed to deceive the people, and 
work|^ as ah engine to raise into power needy and ambitious 
mgii ; smd th«^ the very same men who in opposition had declared 
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that it was the only measure of saving the country from ruin, 
were the first to reprobate and scout any measure of reform when 
they were in power. From the corruptions of the British Govern- 
ment, parties had been generated, which in their route to power 
had convulsed and plundered the Empire. Under the influence 
of names, principles had been forgotten; and for the sake of 
leaders, whom the people had foolishly idolized, the machine of 
government rolled on amidst the feuds and contentions of party, 
the peace of the country had been eternally disturbed by the 
rancour and animosities of factions, and the people, instead of 
turning themselves to correct the gross evils which existed, had 
ever been the tools of base and designing men, and seemed pre- 
pared to whet and sharpen their swords one against another. 

“The human mind is progressive,” he went on; “so is the 
social mind. That the one, therefore, should remain stationary 
amid the rapid course of the other towards perfection, is a prejudice 
as unnatural as it is injurious to the happiness of man. The 
governments of Europe present no delectable symmetry to the 
contemplation of the philosopher, no enjoyment to the satisfaction 
of the citizen. A vast, deformed and cheerless structure, the fright- 
ful abortion of haste and usurpation, presents to the eye of the 
beholder no systematic arrangement, no harmonious organization 
of society. Chance, haste, faction, tyranny, rebellion, massacre, 
and the hot inclement action 6f human passions have begotten 
them. Utility never has been the end of their institutions, but 
partial interest has been its fruit. Experience must regulate the 
mechanism of government ; by which I mean not a narrow and 
confined, but a liberal and enlightened experience, which, hearing 
without passion or prejudice the testimony of ages and nations, 
collects from it general principles to further the progress of 
civilization. 

“ To effect this just and useful purpose revolution of sentiment 
must precede revolution of government and manners.^ The 
popular energies must be excited, that the popular voice may be 
felt and heard. The people must grow wise, in order that the 
people may rule. It is said we are levellers ; but those are levellers 
w^ho would wish to reduce man to the condition of the jjrute. 
Those are levellers whose hands are dipped in the public spoijg. 
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who would make humanity take a retro^ade motion ; who would 
palsy the arm of justice, and defeat the end of equal laws. We 
have ever disclaimed the foolish idea of levelling property, because 
our own property, the fruit of our labours or of our talents, might 
by the example be exposed to the invasion of the first intruder. 
It would be well if those who confound justice with crimes would 
consider that the poor man's property, little as it is, is as precious 
to him as the wealthy stock of the rich man. It were well if, 
feeling the force of this principle, the aristocracy would unite with 
us in the cause in which we are embarked. Property, they say, is 
sacred. Is not, then, the property of the poor man as sacred as 
that of the rich, and ought it to be filched or forced from him 
without his consent, any more than that of the rich man ? Can 
those who do not respect the property of others expect others to 
respect their property ? We wish to exalt, not to level. We wish to 
better the condition of the wretched 3 to equalize men under the in- 
fluence of the law, and to give to merit, industry, talents, and virtue 
their proper weight and corresponding dignity in the social order. 

“ I repeat my former assertion. Go on, as you have hitherto 
done, in the culturb of reason. Disseminate that knowledge which 
is so necessary to man's happiness. Teach your children and 
your countrymen the sacred lessons of virtue, which are the 
foundation of all human polity.. Teach them to respect them- 
selves, and to love their country. Teach them to do unto all men 
as they would that they should do unto them, and their love shall 
not be confined to their country, but shall extend to the whole 
human race. When such a revolution of sentiment shall have 
dispersed the mists of prejudice ; when by the incessant thunder 
ings of the press, the meanest cottager of our country shall be 
enlightened, and the sun of reason shall shine in its fullest 
meridian over us, — then the commanding voice of the whole 
people shall recommend the five hundred and fifty- eight gentlemen 
in St. Stephen's chapel to go about their business." 

Here is another extract from ‘*an address to the British 
nation " : — 

** Our petition was received with the utmost indignation by the 
House of CJommons, which was no more than we expected. We 
inew that the homely truths we uttered would be very unwelcome 
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guests in that House. We never expected that a body in which 
there were so many placemen and pensioners would listen to the 
palpable facts stated in that petition ; the object of which was to 
root out injustice, and to curb licentiousness and corruption. If 
the House of Commons were the real representatives of the 
people, we certainly had a right to dictate, not petition, because 
they could be considered in no other light than the organs of 
the public will. And if they refused to obey that will, they would 
be usiirpers and not representatives. If they are not our repre- 
sentatives, we cannot be their constituents, and to petition them is 
an insult to ourselves. If grievances, abuses, complaints, and 
truth are to be discarded from that House, because not dressed in 
a gentlemanlike language, how are we plain mechanics ever to 
obtain redress, who are not gentlemen, and who are consequently 
ignorant of those polite and courtly expressions which are neces- 
sary to gain a hearing in that House ? We are ignorant of the 
art of displaying truth by halves, and as we love plain dealing 
ourselves, we detest hypocrisy, in others, and pity those who 
would wish us to follow their example. We said to the House of 
Commons, ‘ We are wronged and aggrieved — \fill you right us and 
redress our grievances, or will you not ? If you will, we shall be 
satisfied ; if you will not, we shall seek redress some other way. 
As our petition has been scouted, we shall trouble them no more 
with our coarse and unmannerly language. It will be our duty to 
proceed, as we have uniformly done hitherto, in enlightening the 
public mind ; and when a complete revolution of sentiment shall 
take place in our country, we shall open our mouths in that key 
we think most agreeable to ourselves ; and our voice, together 
with that of our disfranchised countrymen, will resemble, perhaps, 
the thunderings from Mount Sinai/' 

The Rights of Swine ” was an address printed and published 
in Stockport January 5th, 1794. ** Hard, indeed, must-be the 

heart which is unaffected with the present distress experienced by 
the poor in general, in this commercial country. Thousands of 
honest and industrious people in Great Britain are literally starving 
for want of bread; and the cause invariably assigned is a stagnant 
commerce. My opinion on the subject is that stagnant comt^ercc 
is not the real cause of the want of the necessaries of life amouj^ 
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the laborious poor. And I am confident that while the earth 
yields her increase, there is a method founded on Justice and 
Reason to prevent the poor from wanting bread, be the state of 
trade whatever it may. 

‘^In the first place, then, I will ask, what are the principal 
sources of human subsistence? Certainly corn and grass. Corn 
is moulded into many shapes for the use of man, but chiefly into 
bread, which is the staff of life ; and from grass we derive our 
flesh, milk, butter, cheese, and, besides, wool and leather, which, 
I think, with the addition of coal and a few other minerals, nearly 
make up the real necessaries of life. 

** I ask, then, who is so infatuated as to say that the growing of 
com or grass is not dependent on, or connected with, the pros- 
perity or adversity of trade ? Com grows not on the loom, nor 
grass upon the anvil. Why is it, then, while there is plenty the 
poor are starving? Is there not as much grain in the land as 
when trade flourished ? Suppose trade was to rise immediately to 
an amazing degree, would it make one grain or blade of grass ? 
Certainly not. Why, then, are the poor, who are the peculiar care 
of Him Who delights to do His needy creatures good, not satisfied 
with the good of the land ? 

“The following reasons are at least satisfactory to myself: — 
Because in the time of national prosperity house and land rent 
(consequently provisions) are alvvays raised by the wealthy and 
voluptuous, till they are at least at par with high wages ; but 
when war, or any other cause, has ruined or impeded commerce, 
and reduced wages, rents and provisions remain unabated. The 
poor calico weavers of Manchester notoriously illustrate this 
argument, as they are now working for fifty and sixty per cent, 
less wages than at this time two years back, and the necessaries 
of life are .rather augmented in their prices than diminished. 

“ Hearken, O ye poor of the land ! While great men have an 
unbounded power to raise their rents and your provisions, and, 
at the same time, an uncontrolled power to make war, and conse- 
quently to (fry up or diminish the sources of your income, your 
subsistence will, at best, be precarious, and your very existence 
olten^iserable. The present want of bread amongst the poor is 
^t owing tq want of grain in the world, nor, I presume, in this 
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land, but owing to the price of it being excessively above the 
price of labour. When, therefore, the price of labour cannot be 
brought up to the rate of provisions, provisions shbuld be reduced 
to the rate of labour. Till this is practicable, the poor are 
wretched. 

“ During the last twenty years, mechanical wages have been 
varied twenty, thirty, forty, and even fifty per cent. But with 
regard to land rent, its variations have always been progressive ; 
and Jo find a single instance to the contrary would be impossible. 
It requires little sagacity to see that Game Laws, Riot Acts, Laws 
against Vagrants and Felons, etc., etc., are made chiefly for the 
security of rich against the depredations of the poor. But what 
security have the poor against the oppression and extortion of 
the rich? Certainly none at all. As every comfort of life is 
derived from land, and as the rich are the proprietors thereof, it 
may in some sense be said that they hold the issues of life and 
death; and whilst they can uninterruptedly raise their rents without 
limitation or restraint, they haye an alarming and unbounded 
power over, not only the happiness, but even the lives of the 
great mass of the people— the poor. • 

“If, then, statesmen have a right to advance their lands in 
times of prosperity, the poor ought to have a parliament of their 
own choosing, invested with power to reduce them in da3rs of 
adversity. This balance of power between the rich and poor 
would be the production of a thousand times more consolation to 
this nation than the chimerical nonsense of Court jugglers — ‘ the 
balance of power in Europe.’ If it would be cruel to make a 
statesman of ;^2o,ooo per annum live a year or two upon ^10,000, 
how much more remorseless is it to make the Spitalfields and 
Norwich weavers, as well as some hundred thousands more, 
live upon nothing — or what is little better, upon charity. 

“ Hearken, O ye poor of the land ! Do you fret and whine 
at oppression ? ‘ Yes.' Then as you do, so did your fathers 
before you ; and if you do no more, your children may whine 
after you. Awake 1 Arise ! arm yourselves with truth, justice, and 
reason — ^lay siege to corruption ; and your unity and invincibility 
shall teach your oppressors terrible things. Purge the repreienta- 
«tion .of yoiir couhtryr— claim as your inalienable right Univorsil 
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Suffrage and Annual Parliaments. And whenever you have the 
gratification to choose a representative, let him be from the lower 
order of men, and he will know how to sympathise with you and 
represent you in character. Then, and not till then, shall you 
experience universal Peace and incessant Plenty.” 

It is just ninety-one years since these words were spoken to 
the nation. Since then the fight for subsistence has grown more 
severe, and the struggle of the millions in all great towns harder. 
The rich have become richer and the poor poorer, while the gulf 
between the two ranks has deepened, becoming every day more 
impassable. All this time many acres of land in the United 
Kingdom have been left unreclaimed, and emigration is the great 
panacea put forward for increased distress. This would banish 
the young and strong from those villages and homes which their 
forefathers have inhabited since the Conquest, and thus ruthlessly 
break up the sweetest links which bind society together. 

An extract from a letter dated 13th October, 1792, purporting to 
guide the society in the election of representatives, shows the 
opinions entertained of the farming community. ‘‘ The generality 
of the farmers in Laticashire are as ignorant as the brutes they 
ride to market, and so absorbed in the sordid idea of getting, 
that provided they can keep up the prices of grain, cattle, etc., etc., 
so as to answer their landlords and pay their taxes, however enor- 
mous, they are too sluggish and infiolent to think about reforms 
or anything of the kind ; yet there is one string about their hearts 
which, being skilfully touched, will make them dance to any tune 
and move to any measure. This is the subject of tithes ; and 
why does it touch them ? Because it is within the scope of t heir 
limited capacity. Ignorant as they are in other matters, they see 
and pungently feel the weight of this baneful and unjust devourer 
of all their improvements in agriculture and husbandry. Did every 
tax operate in the same visible degree which this imposition does, 
I fear there would be an end to the idea of taxation being sub- 
mitted to at all. As taxes are laid on at present, the taxation is 
neither more nor less than a robbery ; a submission to it slavery. 

** Now in the same manner that a farmer may be roused by 
the mention of tithes, the shoemaker may by the excessive dear- 
of leather, the innkeeper by the numerous and unnecessary 
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standing armyi and all by a temperate and dispassionate relation 
of the iihmense number of sinecure places and useless offices in 
which the corrupt and prostitute favourites, agents, and dependants 
of the rich and great riot in the spoils and plunder wrested 
from the sweat of their brow, and cpntinual labour of the body 
of the husbandman, the mechanic, the labourer, and the artificer. 
It is by no means a difficult matter to raise general indignation • 
at the idea of so small a comparative number of useless, idle, and 
profligate drones, sucking and squandering away the honey pro- 
duced by such immense numbers of hard-toiling and industrious 
bees. If .you meet with men who have a violent prejudice in 
favour of any abuse or party, never attack those prejudices directly, 
for that will only inflame and confirm them the more ; pass them 
over for the present, and engage their attention towards some- 
thing else, in which they will listen with less degree of apprehen- 
sion of being attacked in a favourite point ; once gain their good 
opinion and open their eyes to one evil, they will be more 
ready to hear you on others, till at last the favourite object by 
which their eyes were jaundiced will appear in its true colours, 
and fall before your arguments like the rest.# 

There is one thing above all others which requires to be 
particularly attended to, and that is, to endeavour tou ndeceive 
the mass of the people with respect to those falsehoods which 
have been industriously propafgated by the enemies of reform, in 
order to blind, delude, and terrify all ranks of people who are in 
any way independent or possessed of property. One of those 
falsehoods is, that the advocates of reform wish to introduce a 
levelling scheme or an equal partition of property. This alarms 
the farmers, and, indeed, all classes of men who by their industry 
or other adventitious circumstances are possessed of the goods of 
this world. So many vile ministerial prints and other tools of the 
government and of the privileged orders have had a very wonder- 
ful and baneful effect on the multitude, and have stam^fed a dread 
of reform on the minds of many that I know, whose situations in 
life would induce one reasonably to suppose it impossible so com- 
pletely to impose on them ; however, it always has been the case, 
that falsehoods, boldly uttered, may prevail for a time, but4nufit be 
overwhelmed in the end by the bright and sacred energies of trt^h. 
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f‘To explain this matter I have found the following method 
answer best. * Do you know such a gentleman ? ’ naming some 
one of large property and good character in the neighbourhood, 
who is known to be a friend to reform. * Yes.’ * Well, do you 
suppose that he would promote a scheme that would occasion and 
oblige him to part with property he possesses, in order for it to 
«be divided amongst strangers whom he never saw or heard of? ^ 
* No.’ ^ Why, then, should you suffer yourself to be imposed on 
by such an idle tale, fabricated and calculated for the purpose of 
raising a dread in you against those more enlightened of your 
fellow citizens who wish for a reform, as you would, did you see 
its necessity; a dread which may cause you to shut your eyes 
upon oppressive excise and game laws, exorbitant tithes, an 
unnecessary standing army, kept on foot at the expense of two 
millions and a half, for the purpose of influence and corruption ; 
a pension list which is a disgrace to the government, and a stigma 
and reproach to the spirit and prudence of the nation ; sinecure 
places, for the mere possession of which hundreds of individuals 
receive thousands a year each for doing nothing at all, either for 
the public service or* their own ; in short, such an enormous 
accumulation of taxes, and so prodigal an expenditure of their 
produce, as no nation on earth ever heard of or submitted to 
before. To make you shut your eyes and continue blind to these 
enormities, those idle and futile tales are villainously dispersed 
abroad ; but believe them not, consult your own’ reason, and it 
will show you that there is a palpable lie on the face of every one 
of them.” 

None, however, of the men from whose speeches and works 
these extracts have been taken, or of whose lives glimpses have 
been given, contributed more to advance the cause of reform than 
John Horne. He was a living chronicle of the great political 
events of his age. He hated the Whigs for having “ superadded 
hypocrisy to a factious spirit; by constantly pledging themselves 
when out of office to what they never meant when in power.” 

It was in | 0 he year 1782 that Horne assumed the name of 
Tooke. The: change was made at the suggestion of William 
Tobke, ^ gentleman of fortune, who admired and respected his 
b);^j^aht talent^ and who strongly aided him when establishing the 
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Society for the Support of the Bill of Rights during the Wilkes 
struggle. Horne dedicated to him his “Diversions of Purley,” 
the first important work on philology in the English language. 
It is now superseded by others which have the great advantage 
of having been written since the modern discovery of Sanscrit, 
and the increase of knowledge respecting the Anglo-Saxon and 
other Teutonic tongues ; but its merit lay in its ingenuity at ^ 
time when the microscopic power of comparative grammar was 
ui^Jcnown. Since then grammatical forms have assumed a very 
different and much more intelligible form. “ The true nature of 
grammatical terminations was first pointed out by a philosopher, 
who, however wild some of his speculations may be, had certainly 
caught many a glimpse of the real life and growth of language ; 
I mean Horne Tooke.” This is the testimony of Max Muller in 
his Lectures on the Science of Languages, published in 1880. , 
William Tooke designated Horne his heir, and led him to incur 
expenses which he declared he would reimburse — promises which 
from avarice and vacillation he failed to perform. The nature 
of the service Horne rendered him, proved the existence of a claim 
on his gratitude, and exhibited the courage and talent of this 
remarkable man. William Tooke had purchased the estate of 
Purley, near Godstone, and here he became involved in a quarrel 
with his neighbour, Mr. De^Grey, whose lands joined, and who 
claimed permanent jurisdiction over certain parts of his newly- 
acquired property. A contention about fish-ponds and common 
rights was brought into the courts of law. Mr. De Grey, who 
had considerable influence, contrived to get a Bill of Inclosure 
introduced in the House of Commons, which would have annihi- 
lated Tooke’s real or presumed rights. In this difficulty Tooke 
consulted his friend Horne, in whose ability he had implicit 
confidence ; nor was he mistaken in the result. Horne arrested 
the progress of the Bill by the novel procedure of writing a libel 
on the Speaker, entitled “ Strike, but Hear.” This letter gave the 
leading facts of the case, stated in the most offensive manner. 
The boldness of the assertion and the terseness of the remarks 
attracting general attention. Woodfall, the printer of the Publn 
Advertiser^ who published the libel, was summoned t<^the bai 
qf the House. On being questioned, he gave up the nam^oi 
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the author, who was present in the gallery, enjoying the scene. 
Home authorized him to make this admission. On being called 
forth, he disavowed all disrespect to the Speaker whom he had 
libelled, calmly explained the motives of the proceeding, and 
wound up with so luminous a statement of the case, that the 
schemers and advocates of the injustice were baffled, the obnoxious 
parts of the Bill thrown out, and several resolutions were moved 
Und carried to prevent all such hasty proceedings in the future. 
After a slight formality of detention in custody, and with the 
assistance of his friends Dunning and Burke, he was set at liberty 
on some pretended inconclusiveness of proof against him, 

Horne Tooke published many pamphlets. The “'Pwo Pairs 
of Portraits ” perhaps had most weight. This was published in 
1788, and contained a pointed contrast between the two Pitts 
and the two Foxes, greatly to the disadvantage and depreciation 
of the latter, who were never forgiven by Horne for the decided 
hostility to popular interests with which the younger Fox began 
his political career, and his subsequent coalition with Lord North. 
Home Tooke did not believe that the public cause could be 
materially aided by rakes and gamblers, and this was the burden 
of the pamphlet. Hi^ sketch of the characters of the Pitts and 
Foxes was given in parallel columns, and concluded with these 
two questions : — , 

First — “Which two of them will„you choose to hang up in 
your cabinets, the Pitts or the Foxes ? ” 

Second. — “Where, on your conscience, should the other two 
be hanged?” 

He had also quarrelled with Sheridan and Fox on the same 
ground which led him to break with Wilkes — their licentiousness 
and extravagance. Horne Tooke made three attempts to enter 
Parliament On the last occasion only was he successful. In 1790 
he stood for Westminster, opposed to Fox and Lord Wood; he 
polled 1,700 votes, and improved the opportunity of his failure 
by presenting a petition to the House of Commons, in which he 
boldly censured its corrupt practices. In 1796 he again stood, 
but was unsuccessful. In 1801 he, however, entered the House 
as member for Old Sarum, on the nomination of the eccentric 
Lord Camelford, who, for crossing from Dover to Calais while 
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we were at war with France, was arrested by the police. Mr. Pitt, 
his kinsman, procured his release after a delay which exasperated 
the nobleman. “ How can I avenge myself?*’ asked the enraged 
Camelford, speaking to Tooke, with whom he was on intimate 
terms, ** Easy enough,** was the reply, ** by putting your black 
servant, Mungo, into the borough of Old Sarum.** Camelford 
agreed, but next day thought better of it, and told Tooke so. 
“Well, the next best thing you can do is to put me in.” In 
justice to Tooke it must be said that he spoke only in jest, but 
€amelford thought highly of his abilities, and argued with him 
for three days and no small part of three nights before Tooke 
wduld give his asseht. When returned, he sat only to the end 
of that Parliament. During the short period of his privilege, he 
conducted himself with great moderation and good sense. On 
taking his seat, Earl Temple, son of the Marquis of Buckingham, 
gave notice that he should, if no petition against the return was 
presented within a fortnight, inquire into the question of his 
eligibility. The mover chose to style him the reverend gentle- 
man, which Tooke indignantly denounced as ungenerous, and an 
untrue prejudgment of the question before the House. “ I 
intended no offence,” replied the mover. * “ I used the term as 
a matter of course without any particular meaning,” “ I accept 
the explanation,” rejoined Tooke. “ You called me the reverend 
without any meaning to be attached to the epithet, precisely as 
I call you the honourable gentleman.” As to the question of 
his clericity being an objection, Tooke expressed some surprise, 
and asked with withering scorn what kind of contagious malady 
was likely to affect the House by his presence ; and argued that 
a guarantee of thirty years’ emancipation from his clerical office 
must be sufficient to guard against the infection of his original 
character. He had formally quitted his clerical profession in the 
year 1772, when such was the estimation in which he was held by 
his frieiids, that four out of them came forward and i^^ged him to 
study law, offering him their joint bond for ^£^400 a year till such 
time as he was called. Tooke accepted the offer, but never drew 
a penny from them. The following year he resigned his living, 
believing that this act, and the avowal that he forthwith intended 
to live as a layman, would sever him from his connectioi^with the 
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profession. Temple, however, had good foundation for his dislike 
of Tooke. The mysterious note of Jeremiah Joyce, read at the 
trial, had reference to the prodigal grants which had been heaped 
on the Temples and Granvilles, and Tooke’s determination to 
oppose them. When Lord Temple explained his motive for prose- 
cuting the inquiry, he assumed a virtuous and lofty air, saying that 
he did so as one who had a stake in the country, intimating that 
*^Tooke was only an adventurer. In reply, Tooke hoped that the 
House would pay little attention to this boasted “ stake.” “ I, too, 
have a stake in the country, and a deep stake ; it is not stolen, 
to be sure, from the public hedge ; for I have planted it myself. 
This stake, sir, I would not exchange for all the notes of the noble 
lord, together with the notes of all his connections. In this, too, 
I think mine is different from his, and far to be preferred to it. 
His cannot be increased without detracting from the public stock ; 
mine is my character, and I cannot add to it without having 
added to the comfort and happiness of the people.” This was a 
severe but well-merited * rebuke, when it is remembered that 
Temple’s family, as well as many others of the nobility, had grown 
rich upon the public money. 

Tooke combated tHe notion that he could not lay down his 
functions as a priest \ which doctrine he thought .must appear 
futile, as many of the canons of the church dwelt on depositions 
of priests. “ One of these states,” added he, “ that if any clergy- 
man attempted to cast out devils unlawfully, such a person should 
be deposed. Now, for example, Mr. Speaker, if I had attempted 
to cast out the devil out of this House, I must have been deposed, 
and of course been deemed ineligible. But in this case my only 
crime is my innocence — my only guilt that of not having scan- 
dalized my order. I feel myself, sir, exactly in the same situation 
of the girl who applied to be received into the Magdalen. On 
being asked the particulars of her misfortune, she answered she 
was as innocent as the child unborn. The reply was, ‘^This is 
a place only for creatures of prostitution ; you must go and qualify 
before you cait be admitted.’ ” 

The subject of contention was finally settled by Addington, the 
meanest of ministers, whose best actions never rose beyond the 
level of Ihedi^rity, bringing in a Bill which excluded persons in 
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holy orders from taking a seat in the House of Commons. This 
Act, and the disreputable manner in which it was hurried through, 
showed that the Ministry were affected by personal antipathies, 
and legislated against an individual 

The eighteenth century can present no brighter example of 
political morality than that of Tooke. His action on most of the 
great public questions of his day was, for the most part, just and 
high-minded. In his youth he wrote and said many things which^ 
were foolish ; but from manhood till death he .was a firm, con- 
sistent, and able supporter of the rights of the people, without a 
taint of republicanism. All his life long he fought with venality 
and corruption, and with those who profited by it. It is much to 
his honour that this quarrel terminated only with his life, and that 
for thirty years of that stormy span of existence, he led the van in 
exposing and denouncing the wholesale robbery of the people, and 
in denouncing political dishonesty wherever he found it. 

The progress of Radical Reform had been arrested long before 
its first advocates passed away from their labours ; and, although 
their earnestness had by no* means diminished, they were com- 
pelled to spend their last years in a state of inactivity. Such men 
as Cartwright, Horne, and their fellows were hever unfaithful to the 
principles for which they had laboured and suffered. But the 
circumstances of the period prevented the realization of their 
objects. Chief among these yere the extravagances and excesses 
of the revolution in France. In that country the revolution had 
begun with fairly moderate and practical proposals, such as would 
meet the sympathy of English reformers. But the originators of 
the movement, from chivalrous motives gave way too soon to men 
who aimed, not so much at the reformation as the destruction of 
society. Government in France passed into the hands of successive 
bodies of men, each more violent than its predecessor, until at 
last the tove and magnanimous were either exterminated or exiled, 
and theip^ntry became a scene of terror and bloo4<^ed, from 
which it was rescued only by the grape-shot and military despotism 
of the First Napoleon. 

The English Radicals were in sympathy with the earlier stages 
of the French Revolution, and in consequence suffered from 
Government prosecution and the obloquy of the mob? That 
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sympathy never went the length of sanctioning the sanguinary and 
destructive course which the French Revolution subsequently 
took. 

But, nevertheless, the countenance given by the Radical Pioneers 
to each reasonable stage of the Revolution, was laid to their charge 
as a crirne, and they were suspected of sympathizing with all its 
subsequent horrots. The educated supporters of absolutism at 
4ome would not, and the uneducated people could not, discriminate. 
Besides this, many of the aristocratic supporters of the Radicals, 
through interest or fear of popular odium, deserted the cause. 
Pitt, the “ heaven-born minister,** yielding to the unreasoning pre- 
judices of the people, declared war against the French ’'Republic. 
The reformers of the last century were opposed to wars with 
France, and to the heavy expenditure of human life and wealth 
which they involved. Nothing was left for them but silence ,and 
retirement The results, however, which they had achieved 
remained. Under the assertion of parliamentary privileges, the 
right of the electors to an unfettered choice of representation had 
been established. A fair interpretation of the law of libel and 
the liberty of the press, against the influence of one of the most 
eminent judges, had been obtained. The rights of public meeting 
and free discussion of public affairs were asserted ; while the first 
blow to bribery and corruption in public affairs was given. The 
King, ministers, judges, and Parliament were all taught that 
government must be carried on, not according to their own 
personal views and interests, but according to the wishes and 
welfare of the people. Much of this lesson has been forgotten, 
and much yet remains to be done. The early Radicals never 
foiled to recognize that Liberty was a plant of slow growth, and 
contented themselves by rooting out only the weeds which 
checked its development. They saw clearly that farther reforms 
must be left to a succeeding generation. But in the eg^nestness 
with which Aey contended for the principles they!»'^!d, the 
constancy with which they suffered, and the resolute manner in 
which they etiforced their views, they have left examples worthy 
of imitation, 4nd achieved successes which have a claim on our 
endaring^atiiude. 
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